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IReciatarad  m  a  Nawtpkper  (or  transmiMion  through  the  Post.] 


MRS.  WILMER'S 


CELEBRATED  ROSE  LOTION— To  prevent  Blotches  and  to  Cool  the  Skin. 
4/-  a  bottle  (includir)g  postage).  HAIR  RESTORER— To  restore  Original 
Colour  of  Hair  without  Dyes.    66  a  bottle  (incUidinj;  postage). 


FACE  AND   HAIR   SPECIALIST   (London). 


272    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
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ALL  GROCERS 

PACKETS  »"o  TINS 
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A     GREAT     CATCH 

A'/     "I  ^AV,  Boss,  ARE  \tK    r;sH:N'  or  dredcin'? 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE 

HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, 

180  COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


THE    DEPOT    OF    AUSTRALIA 

FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF 
HOMCEOPATHIC   GOODS. 

MEDICINES,  including  all  the  NEW  and  RAEE  in 

Tincture,  Pilule,  and  other  forms. 

MEDICINE    CHESTS   of    every  description,   from 

10s.  to  ^12. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  :  Recent  and 
Standard  Works  on  Domestic  and  Scientific 
Homoeopathy. 


MAKTIN  &  PLEASANCE  will  be  glad  to  send  their  Illustrated 
Oatalogrue  to  any  address,  POST  FREE,  or  reply  to  any  communi- 
cation respecting  HomcBpathy. 

MEDICINES  SENT  BY  POST  to  any  of  the  Colonies ;  and  Stamps 
of  anj'  Colony  taken  in  payment. 


noiD  looR  m 


CATARRH  Causes  DEAFNESS 
Buy    Kamev's    mjdicator  an.i 

prevent  tl;is.  ''A  bovEKEiGr. 
Remedy  "  for  half-a-sovereiyii 
post  free  (remit  by  postal  note  l  r 
coin  securely  wrapped  a  no 
registered).  Treatment  iiicludt  , 
Medicator,  Inhalent  to  last  Idur 
months,  and  Nasal  Ointmeiu 
zopage  booklet,  "What  i^ 
Catarrh?"  and  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  etc.,  post  free  on  request. 

Home  Catarrh  Cure  Co.,  229-231  Collins  Sl 

melbourne. 


THE    NEW 
SQUARE 


'QUAKER" 

TURKISH  AND  VAPOR  BATH  CABINET 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapor  or  Medicated  Baths  at  Home, 

25- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 

Head  and  Face  St«aming 
Attachment  3s.  6d.  extra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,    Liver, 
Kidney     or      Bladder 
■■  . .  troubles,  Catarrn,  Ec- 

zema, Obesity,  Night 
Sweats,  etc.,  should 
write  at  once  for  one  of 
these  wonderful  Cabi- 
nets. Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  in 
Victoria,  also  to  Syd. 
ney  and  Adelaide. 
Pa.mphlktb  Freb. 

J.  CHALMERS. 

AiJTHORisED   Agent, 
Premier  BoiLDma, 
2  29   Collins  St.^ 
Melbourne.^    " 


.     BY    USING 


DEAF 

iLEABi 


COMMON 


WILSON'S  i^'s^E 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful   results  obtained  in  cases  con- 

Fsidered  beyond  any  treatment      Soft,  com- 

ifortable,   and  invisible  when  in  use.      Head 

Noises  Relieved.     Pamphlets  and  Australian 

Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 
229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 

Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


Brass,   Bent   Iron,   Burnt-wood,    Bamboo, 
Leather  Work,  and  Picture  Framing. 


Catalogrue,  lOOO  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6d. 

GIVEN  AWAY  t.i  each  i«iri-liaser  of  this  Edition  of  our  Cata- 
'.o^di:,  a  Full-sized  Desig^n  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HAR6ER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 


if   R  Deft. 


1 1' 


A  Household  Neces>stty.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

ixvaha[;lb  for 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

■2S9  S\vanston-St.,  Melbourne,  May  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,  -I  iif  pe  you  will  rardon  me  for 
not  writinir  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  1  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
vour  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentlernan  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  mj-  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases- 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  1 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me,  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.  POWELL. 

Price  :    2  6  a.nd  5  -  per  Jar.     (Postage  gd.) 
Obtainable  evervwht  re,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 
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UNDER   VICE-REGAL 
PATRONAGE. 


cair<u  lamtsi  -ammt 


THE 

NAME    OF 
PALING    &.    CO. 


EASY    TIME    PAY- 
MENT    TERMS. 


CATALOGUES    SENT 
POST    FREE. 


On  &  Piano  or  other  Musical  Instrument  is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  a  synonym  for  experience,  progress,  probity. 

PALING   &   CO.,  being  the  LARGEST  DEALERS  IN   PIANOS,  can  buy  cheaper  than  other  houses,  and 

this  is  the  reason  they  give  so  much  better  value.     A  careful  examination  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  will 

demonstrate  that  their  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  are  pre-eminent  in  all-round  merit  and  intrinsic  value. 

THE    STEINWAY,  THE    BRINSMEAD, 

THE    LIPP    PIANOS 

Caanot  be  excelled  in  TOUCH  or  TONE,  and  they  are  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  constructed  with  special 

regard  to  durability.     In  beauty  and  chaste  elegance  of  design  they  are  far  in  advance  of  competition.     Special 

attention  is  directed  to  the  other  Pianos,  which  are  equally  good  value,  namely,  the 

JULIUS  FEURICH,  GORS  &  KALLMANN,  UEBEL  &  LECHLEITER, 
"VICTOR,"    "BELLING,"    THE    ESTEY    ORGANS. 


£StABL 


W.  H.  PALING  &  CO.  LTD., 


SYDNEY. 
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__    ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SANDALS. 

^Mrs.  Jonts     "Ves,  Mrs.  'iogins,  an'  thev  do  say  as 'ow  THE 

HUPPER   TEN    IS    A-SIOPPIN'     OF   THEIR   CHILDREN    A-WE.ARIN'   BOOTS 
NOW.-i-THCY  MAKE  'EM  WEAR  SUN-DIALS  ON  THEIR  FEET." 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL    CHAMBERS, 
325    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
Telephone  505. 


"Looking  foe  thr  Ban'd." 

NEW   GEM    Phonogrraph              ■  £2  5  O 

STANDARD    Phonograph           -  £5  5  O 

HOME    Phonograph          •            •  £9  O  O 

CONCERT    Phonogrraph              -  £20  O  O 

EdUon  NEW  PROCE.S?  Records,  2/6  each.  Send  for  List. 

"Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  _-,  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R-H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H,     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 

(High  Commissioner  ol  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 
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HARLENE 


EDWARDS 

"  FOR 
THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER    AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant   Hair.      Prevents  its  Falling  Off  or 
Turning  Grey.     Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the  Beard  and  Moustache.     The  Renowned   Remedy  for 
Baldness.     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Bemoving  Scurf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
1s.|  2s.  6cl.,  and  (3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4s.  6cl.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  HairdresEers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  Worlc. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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THE 


"=^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  iu  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU    SEE    IT,    DON'T   YOU? 


They  have  ball  be.4HIngs,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 

JOHN     DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,   Melbourne.         Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


Cooking 
with    Com= 
fort     Abso= 
lutely     un= 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING-  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLINQ  A  AVEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70,-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

n^OIT3^0Is^(3-:ElI^s, 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

]yiELBOURXE. 


The  Primus 


Royal  Blue 

=^^g^  A   Kerosene=Burning 
^^^  Gas  Stove.    .    . 

BLUE    FLAME.       WICKLESS.       ODOURLESS. 


SOMETHING   NEW— not  an   Experiment,  but  a. 

TESTED    ARTICLE! 


THIS  Stove  is  a  new  idea  worked  out  in  a  novel  way,  and  marks 
a  definite  departure  from  previous  methods.     It  differs  so 
entirely  from  anvthinf?  else  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
public,  and  the  results  attained  are  so  remarkable,  that  it  cannot, 
in  fairness,  be  judjred  by  anything'  which  has  preceded  it. 
Wnen  burnin<;  sieadil_\  at  full  pressure,  the 


i  i 


ROYAL     BLUE" 


will  consume  a  gallon  of  oil  in  sixteen  hours  per  burner.  It  is  rarely 
necessary,  however,  to  burn  it  at  full  pressure,  as  a  much  smaller 
flame  ia  sufficient  for  ordinary  cooking. 

The  cook  can  control  khe  flame  absolutely.  It  can  be  made  in- 
tensely hot  or  reduced  in  a  moment  to  the  de;j:ree  of  gentle  simmer- 
ing, it  can  be  left  for  hours  at  any  point,  wiih  the  certainty  that 
it  will  not  vary  perceptibly  in  all  that  time.  There  is  never  any 
puffing  or  blowing,  no  m.itter  how  wide  open  the  valve  may  be. 

It  is  just  as  available  for  a  farm,  a  camp,  or  a  boat,  as  for  a  city 
kitchen. 

It  is  just  as  safe  and  just  as  reliable  in  the  hands  of  a  child  as  in 
those  of  the  most  skilled  mechanic. 

It  never  carbonizes  or  clngs  up,  because  the  construction  of  the 
burner  makes  it  snnply  impossible  for  it  to  do  so. 

ILLUSTRATED    C^-rALOGUE    ON    APPLICATION. 


FOY    &    GIBSON, 

130  to  152  SMITH    ST.,  COLLINQWOOU. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


The  famous  REMEDY  for 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA     AND     CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  DiflHculty  of 
Breathinj,'-,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  tlie  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commenoeinent,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO   LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne — Pear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  j'our  medicine  has  effected  in  mj-  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gr.idually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectora:ed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consimiption,  and 
various  other  treatmenishad  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  yonr  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accei)t  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIK. 

"  Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGII.-NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchiiis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
80  dis'ressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  tip  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  li.ad  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  Voumaydepend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  yotir  wonderful  remedv  to  an\  one  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN   CIRCLE. 


"The  SciRNTiFic  Alstr.^lian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  irost 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybodv  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  tew 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentle'iian, 
some  three  years  a^ro,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
ty  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continuallj'  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  alwaj's  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

■'PHILLIPS,    OR.MONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM   BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  dosts. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER  &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undotibted'y  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  .J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beuiniiing  of  18S3  (15  \  ears  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  ii.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states: — "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma.' 

A    FEW    EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchiiis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Vour  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  mj'  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.  — D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  viaQuirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Uronehitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  de.al  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both. — R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Broncldtis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs  )  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glennuaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  ani-..tcd  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

'"I  latel}'  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  .Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly'. — C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  mediciny^^Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
NS.W" 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  nie  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  Tnis  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  danjjerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects.— CHAS.  WHY'BROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelongr,  Victoria. 

Small  size,  28.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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WALPOLES' 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


ESTbd. 
1766. 


OK 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

GOODS   ARE   SOLD   AT 

MANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


tr  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING  — 

ASD  A  PORTION  OF  CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVER 

£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW  : 

VALl'E  OF  GOODS       . .     £5    0    0         £10    0    0         £15     9    0 

PART  CARRI.\GE  ..060  076  090 


DELIVERED  .\T  PORT  ) 
OF  LANDING  FOR     ) 


£6    5    0 


£10 


6 


£15    9    0 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OF 

raiSH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  ETC. 
All  Goods  IIkiimed  akd  JIirkkd  Frbi  op  Charob. 

WALPOLE   BROS.    LTD. 


16    BEDFORD   ST., 

LONDON,      DUBLIN     AND     WARINGSTOWN. 


CHILDREN 

now-a-days  liave  notoriously 
BAD  TEETH,  because  the 
White  Bread  they  live  on 
lacks  the  Wheaten  Phos- 
phates (rejected  with  the 
Bran)  which  goto  make  good, 
sound  Teeth,  as  well  as  Bone, 
Brain,  and  Nerve  substance. 

CEREBOS  SALT,  used  like 
common  salt,  supplies  these 
necessary  Phosphates,  and  is. 
therefore,  invaluable  In  the 
daily  food  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Wholesale  Agents— 
PETERSON    &    Co.,    MELBOURNE 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Stores. 


na>ftotism 

R*-«<ler.  whv  rr-t  be  able  to  nse  the 
«^t  iayhTeri"n5.  ami  powerful  force  of 
nature?  By  uiy  method  you  cau  Jeam 
to  Hyj>noUze  in  a  few  hours  time,  with- 
out leaviiie  yonr  home.  You  can  per- 
f- nil  all  ilie  many  marvellous  feata 
that  are  jw^)«sible  to  the  Hypuotibt. 
Tljfoagh  Hypnotifm  you  can  curedisea&e 
C'-iiquer  pain  ,-  win  reluctant  affection, 
praiify  your  ffnibitifnu.  and  pro<iuce 
aniu.«ement  by  the  h'-nr.  It  costs  you 
nf'tbine  U*  find  out  all  about  it.  I  have 
Ju?t   i.->ne-l  hi   >'"k    f'^nn  a  mammoth 

inuptrat-.i   LESSON  or   Key  to 

Hypnotism,     -.MiLh    fully    eiplaiiis 
the  mysteries   and   secrets 
.'f   the   Art.       It   contaiUB 
hiindrefl)^  of  beautiful  and 

artiitic  mgT»Tin?B,    and   i«    *he   most   elalK-rate 

mod  expeiu'tre  thinz  nf  the  kiu'I 

erer   juM  nhed.       For    a    'h'-rt 

time    I    wi  1  ««:!d  this  ma^iifi 

cent  work    FREEg   sealed    on 

receipt  of  6d-  (-tamps'  t/i  ever 

poetise.    Order  to-day  and  ]*-ari> 

to  Hypuotizc      It  i»  a  c   auce  of 

a  Ilie-  time.     A ddreas — 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 

89  ?;tt  .Street,  Svd.nev,  N.S.W. 


NESS  CURED 


I  I  I  LM  I  Dc&fDeu  U  incurable  till  the 
III  ^^m  I  aiue  i>  remored.  'Rierr fore  Ear 
L^  ^^f  ■  I  I>niirj  aud  other  artificial  aids 
l-ever  care.  JJobo'iy  ueed  be 
deaf  where  the  ELECTEICO.N  j>  obtainable.  Write  V^-day 
meiili'TiiL?  thii  paper,  au  i  we  will  neud  valuable  iuforma' 
•.ion  FEEE.  Addreta— 

L   R  Vernon  Coy.,  60-64  Hunter-st  ,  Sydney 


Price,  30  - 

delivered  in  Melb. 
and  Suburbs. 


18   A    BLESSING    TO    EVERY    HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  vif,'-ornus,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Re'-tores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Kxhilarating  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by  those  unacquainted 
with  Vapor  Bathing.  Enables  vou  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi- 
cations with  each  Cabinet.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  Inspec- 
tion cordially  invited.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 
Agents  wanted.      jj^^^  v.ctoria.v  Depot  : 

ALEX.    TROUP    &    CO., 

1«Toorak-road,  South  Yarra  (adjoining  Railway  Station), 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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A     MIXED     METAPHOR 
"  Ves,  Mrs  Simpson,  I've  cut  'er  off.    1  sEs  to  'er.  •  Eli/a 
CO!'  1  sts.     'Too  late,  I  FIND  I've  nourished  a  vlrunt  in 

ME   BOSOM    to   turn   TO   LUST   AND    ASHES    IN    ME    ACUIH.'" 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

"YyE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  our   "ELECTRIC   ERA."    Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Manellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing- 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Celt  tliat  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our   "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and   Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable—"  Netting." 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our   Manufacture  of    .     . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire   Netting 


AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian   Wool- 
f^rowers'  Agency  Co.  Ltdj 

LAUNCESTON. 

Walter  Reid  &  Co.   Ltd., 

ROCIillA.MPTON. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd., 

ADELAIDE. 

Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd.,   \Vl 

TOWNSVILLE. 

William   Crosby  &  Co., 

HO  HART. 


BS   KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.        Black  and  Galvanised. 


Bird   Proof— 

h  I,  1  in. 

Rabbit  Proof— 

U.  1\  in. 

Hare  and  Fowrl  Proof— 

1;  and  '2  in. 

Marsupial,     Sheep    and 
Pig  Proof- 
ed, 3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY.      I    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works:   Chriswrick,  Parramatta  River.  1  Works:    Footscray. 

Branches    also    at   BRISBANE    and    fremantle. 
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A.      BRON  N  ER, 
Specialist, 

AUSTRAL  BUILDINGS.  117  COLLINS  STREET  EAST, 

R&nks  foremoBt  in  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  De- 
bility. Heart  Defects,  Oiseases  of  the  Digestive  and 
Abdommal   Organs,    Prostate   Gland,   etc. 

His  new  treatment  of  Cancer,  Cancerous  Growths, 
Epithelioma,  Rodent  Ulcers,  etc.,  eradicates  these  dread- 
ful complaints  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  permanent  way, 
without  operation.  See  certificate.  Miss  Sampson,  State 
School  teacher,  Warragul,  "Argus"  or  "Age,"  8th  De- 
oember  last. 


The   Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen.  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale,  Jugiong,  Jingalee,  Temora,  Adelong, 
Muttama,  and  many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 

Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Ere  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mervellien."  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


A  WONDERFUL 

COUGH  REMEDY! 

Bonnington's 


CARRAGEEN, 


OP 


IRISH  MOSS 

.     .     FOR     .     . 

ALL    LUNG    COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

LMFLUENZA. 

-^.   Bottles   16   and    2  6.   .^ 


Dr.  LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

DRUNKENNESS 

A    TESTED   AND   INFALLIBLE  REMEDY, 

Within  ihe  rsach   of  all,  can   be  given  SECRETLY. 
NO   FAILURES  CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hypo- 
dermic injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LAfVJGSTON 

M.R.CS.  Eng., 

68   RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


You  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books,. 
Encyclopedias,  or  other  Books  of  Reference.  We  give  you  FULL 
INFORMATION  and  ADVICE  on  EVERY  SUBJECT  under  the  suu. 
Write  to  us  when  you  want — 


Steamer,    Rail  and  Coach 

lloutes,  rates  and  times. 
Anyone's  Address,  in   Aus- 

TnUasia  or  in  Lomlon. 
Statistics  on  any  suljject. 
Leg^al  Questions  answered. 
Medical  Advice. 


Quotations  found  &  completed 
Passages     in     Foreigri^      Lan> 
g:uag:es  Translated. 

Information  for  use  in  your  De- 
bating Society. 

Opinions  on  Literary  and 
Artistic  Work. 


TO    LADIES. 

Write  to  our  "  LADY    MANAGER"  about  all  questions  on  — 

Health  and  Toilet. 

Advice  as  to  Dress. 

Schemes  for  House    Furnishing  and  for    Roorrk 
Decorating, 

Recipes  for  any  Dish. 


RATES.--In  all  cases  stamped  and  addrrssed  envelopes  for  reply 
ntust  he  sent.  Central  (Questions,  6d.  each.  Legal,  Medical, 
)  >r<'ss,  House  Furnishing,  Literary  Opinions  and  Foreign  Languages, 
1,-  each.     Number  your  CJueries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 

Addrkss — 

THE  CENTURY  INFORMATION  AND 
ADVICE  BUREAU, 

QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 
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'^S^TiX?'®  STEEL  WINDMILLS 


Patent 
Steel 
Water- 
Troujj^ha. 

Manufactu- 
rer  and  Im- 
porter  of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Oardert. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simpletl,  »nd 
Uoit  Durable 

MILL 
tfanufaocured. 


Awarded  8  Oold 

Medals. 

Hundred!  ol 

Tesiimooials. 

The  Largest 

MaDulacturer 
and  Supplier  io 

the  Australian 

Colonies 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Speoially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply, 


AddreM, 


JAMES  ALSTON, 


NiAR  QuiiBN'3  Bridqb.       South  Melboume. 


A.  BOWMAN 

HAS    TAKEN    THE 
5/-  DUTY  OFF  HIS 

25s.  Crupp 
Boots, 


And  is  now  selling 
them  at  London  price, 


20- 


You  can  have  Eng:lish  Boots  at  London  Prices. 

Try  them  and  save  money. 

294  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block), 

and  at  145   KING  STREET, 
AND  318   GEORGE   STREET,   SYDNEY. 


WiCKHAM   House   Hydropathic    Establishment, 


WICKHAM     TERRACE.     BRISBANE.     QUEBNSLANO. 


Wickham  House  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane, 
directly  opposite  the  paries, 
and,  owing  to  its  elev;i 
tion,  open  to  the  exhilm 
atins:  breezes  from  all 
quarters.  It  has  been  do- 
signed  and  fitted  for  its 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy. 

HYDROTHERAPEUTIC 
SERVICE. 

Hydropathy     has     made 
great    advances    from    the 


' 

,""    ""^l^  .■.V'^"  ■: 

i 

-. 

■  ... ,  ;>■ 

/ '  - 

time  when  cold  water 
alone  was  used,  and  IMedi- 
cal  Electricity  almost  un- 
known. We  have  now 
not  only  the  Pack, 
Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
in  addition,  Hot  Air, 
Steam,  Russian,  Hot  and 
Cold  Spray,  Ascending 
Spray,  and  Douche, 
Shower  Rain,  Needle, 
Wave,  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Mas- 
sage, with  others  as  re- 
quired. 


Resident   Physician:    J.    BINNS    SOUTHAM,    M.D.,    M.R.C.S. 


Tlie  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diseases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism.  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases,  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
Terms  from  £3  38.,  according  to  position  of  room. 


extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to' 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longa 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment i?  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  of  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  indoor  amuse- 
mentb." 

Prospectus  on  application 
Manaeer,  Wickhann  House  Hydro,  Brisbane. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  1 


/Bbctbo^iet  Xa6ice'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH.  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LLB. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gj'mnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
In  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  Staff 
aie  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art 

SOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING,— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President.  «^ 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  rl  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says :—"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  no4 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  teven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  courtt 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort.  Above  all,  religious  training  and 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.*" 


SEND     A     POSTCARD     FOR    COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,     WITH     PHOTOQRAPHS. 
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THE    ONLY    INFALLIBLE    REMEDY 
FOR 

NERVOUS   TROUBLES. 


Health,  Strength    and    Vigour 

Restored  in  Four  Weeks. 
DR.     RICORD'S     ESSENCE     OF 
Life  has  been  used  for  over  30 
YEARS    with     unprecedented 
success  throughout  the  world. 


AGENTS   FOR   AUSTRALASIA  : 
PERRY  &  CO.,  47  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Victorian  Sub-Aoents  :— R.  VV.  BEDDOME  &  CO.,  254  Bourke 
Street,  and  HOOD  &  CO.,  215  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 

South  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Adelaide. 

Western  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Perth. 

New  South  Walks  :— AUSTRALIAN  DRUG  CO.  LTD.,  Sydney. 

Tasmania  : -HATTON  &  LAWS,  Launceston,  and  WEAVER 
&  CO.,  Hobart. 

Queknsland  :— TAYLOR  &  COLLEDGE  LTD.,   Brisbane. 

Retail  All  Chemists. 
9n  Cases  at  12/-,  or  four  quantities  in  one  for  36/-. 


<kS^ft## 


HAMILTON'S 
4^  IRISH    HOMESPUNS  ^1^ 


m 
m 

m 

m 
m 
m 


BEAT  THE  WORLD  FOR  HARD  WEAR. 

Guaranteed  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  from 
pure  wool  only.  Th"  only  perfect  material  for 
Cycling,  Golfing,  Shooting,  and  sport  and 
country  wear  generally.  Beautifully  soft, 
light,  and  warm.  Ecjuaily  suitable  for  Ladies 
or  Gentlemen.  Prices  from  21d.  per  yard. 
Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Patterns  free 
on  applicat.ion.     Address  Desk  75 


9 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Depot  far  Irish  Peasant  Industries, 

PORTRUSH,    IRELAND. 


m 

m 
m 
m 
m 
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TO    MARK    THE    NEW    CENTURY  ! 


QRANUMA   PRIZES! 

200    WATCHES.        200    BRACELETS. 


We  have  been  notified  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  that  they  have  made  a  Special  Purchase 
direct  from  the  Manufacturers  of  200  Watches,  and  200  Gold  Bracelets.  These  handsome  prizes  they 
have  instructed  us  to  distribute  among  the  consumers  of  GRANUMA,  as  follows : — 

To  each  of  the  first  400  persons  sending  in  40  large,  or  80  small,  Trade  Marks  (two  small  Trade  Marks 
to  equal  one  lai-ge),  a  Watch  or  Gold  Bracelet,  as  desired,  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address  in  Australia. 
Persons  who  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  number  required  to  secure  a  Watch  or  Bracelet  will  receive  Is. 
per  dozen  for  the  Large  and  6d.  per  dozen  for  the  Small  Trade  Marks  collected. 

The  GRANUMA  Competitions  formerly  have  given  valuable  prizes  to  three  persons  only,  and  in 
order  that  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  may  benefit  by  this  distribution,  400  VALUABLE  PRIZES  will 
be  awarded. 

The  alteration  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  has  our  approval,  and  as  an  extra  advantage, 
on  our  own  behalf,  the  consumers  of  that  admirable  beverage  KOFE  KOL  may  include  the  Trade  Marks 
with  those  of  GRANUMA,  each  lib.  to  count  as  a  large  and  each  ^Ib.  to  count  as  a  small  GRANUMA 
Trade  Mark. 

-    J  AS.    INGLIS   &   CO.,    Ltd.,  Wholesale  Agents. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON    * 


AND   CO.   LTD. 


"  OPALITE/^ 

THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlaitlng. 
Always  Clean. 
Fot  Bathrooms,  LavatoriM. 
etc.,  etc. 


ARTISTIC 


R«tablli.h<d 
1854. 


mall  ?mn 


ALL    GRADES. 

Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to    65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


THE. 


GOLD  CURE 


vm~ 


BOTH 
CAN     BE 
CURED) 


Thb 


For  ALCOHOLISM 

and  the 

MORPHIA  HABIT. 


BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 

FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  nine  years  ago  by   Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


THE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
tUte,     "OtIRA,"    JOLIMOST    PQUARK,    JOMMONT,    in 

private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Mr.  a.  J.  Derrick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

Mkntion  this  Paper. 


"EXCELSIOR" 

ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE 

DELICIOUS 
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6AYLISS   JONES  &  BAYLISS' 


PATENT    "NATIONAL"   WIRE    FENCING,    WITH 
ANGLE    STEEL    DROPPERS,    etc.,    etc 


PATENT 
SELF-ADJUSTING    RAILING 

No.  2768.      Drmns  K  2. 


VERTICAL  BARS  AND 
HORIZONTALS 
BUNDLED     FOR 
SHIPMENT. 


I 


Suitable  for  Level,  also  for 
Rising  or  Falllne  Ground. 


Prices  on  Application. 

This  Railing  can  be  fixed  close  up  ^o  the  purchaser's 
boundary,  thus  saving  8  or  9  inches  of  land. 

It  is  despatched  in  Bundles,  and  put  together  on 

the  site  of  erection,  which   considerably   reduces 

the  cost  and  effects  a  great  saving  in  freight. 


liLiCiTtfATID  C*l*LOCol  or  *IL«.IN0S  Of  HUfiOLtS    ytNClNC.CATCS.&C-.  FR£E. 

VICTORIA   WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON. 

lO/w.io*  ofucis  ANo  SHOW  Poons-\39  &  141,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C." 


Che        «  «  « 

Jlu$tralian 
merino.  « 


A    TREATISE    ON 

moolgrowing 
in  Jlustralia. 


An  exact  reprint  of  a 

book  published  in  1849, 

by    the    late    Thomas 

Shaw. 


Price  «  «  « 
One  Sbillittd. 


If  not  obtainable  at 
your  bookseller's,  send 
postal  note  or  stamps 
for  1/3  to  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Office,  167-9 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT   OPERATION, 

TT>     TDDAr'Tl?!?      OCULIST 
.  iv.  r^nuuiriiv,  optician 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     CYE     COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropiat%. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  cnce  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
[^rooter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eys§r 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
Ste  aareful  housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   ig 
..   inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevemO 
ftny  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 

It  costs  Two 
Guineas,  but  the 
iirst  cost  is  the 
only  one ;  it  lasts 
a  lifetime ;  can 
be  used  on  any 
member  of  the 
family :  will  pre- 
vent as  well  as  '; 
cure  disease. 

That's  the  new 
way.  Which  is 
better? 


DOCTOR'S  ADVICE 


ia  given  after  looking  at  the 
patient  and  feeling  the  pulse  ; 
then  he  writes  out  a  prescrip- 
tion, perhaps  two  or  three;  you  take  it  to  the  druggist  and  have  it  filled. 
The  expense  is  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  with  an  additional  fee  for  each 
eall.  That's  the  old  way.  BUY  AN  ELECTROPOISE.  When  any 
member  of  the  family  is  sick,  place  it  on  the  wrist  or  ankle  for  an  hour  a 
d*7,  or,  in  cases  of  acute  pain,  use  on  the  affected  spot.  It  will  afford 
.nstant  relief  and  eventual  cure. 


If  suffering,  write  for  particulars,  or  send  for  the  Electropolss. 
It  Cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Paralysis,  Bright's  Disease, 
Dyspepsia,  La  Grippe,  and  Nervous  Troubles. 


THE 

BOX  146. 


ELECTROPOISE    CO., 

MELBOURNE. 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 


-*>- 


Taught  by  Correspondence.     Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS     C£]:EaTJLI3ST. 

JSi^^^==-  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 

POPULAR    PRiCES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,    geography,    foreign 
languages,    chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
the  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

229  COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE,  VIC. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS: 


MR.  W.  A.  MARSH, 

Journalist,   Sydney. 


"  Your  common  sense  ilemory  System  does  you, 
as  its  author,  infinite  credit.  I  have  just  been  applying 
it  to  the  iearnini?  of  Latin  roots,  and  their  English  sy- 
nonyms, and  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults. What  would  have  been  a  task,  because  slow  drud- 
gery, is  now  an  exhilarating  pleasure — a  simple  de- 
light. I  can  alieady  see  that  the  principles  of  your 
system  can  be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 
with  gratifying  success." 


MR.  E.  J.  W.  CALDECOAT, 
Princetown,  Victoria. 


"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  not  Avasted  my  money 
or  time  on  your  Memory  Lessons.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
Memory  is  concerned.  I  am  already  a  different  man. 
To  preachers,  speakers,  and  students  in  all  branches 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  I  shall  certainlj-  recommend 
your  system  wherever  I  can. 


MISS  E.  M.  DA  VIES, 

Teacher,  Kyamba,  N.S.W. 


"  T  have  already  found  your  system  to  be  a  great 
he'p  in  my  studies,  in  fact  it  imparts  a  new  interest 
to  every  branch  of  learning.  By  its  rules  a  list  of  dis- 
connected facts  can  be  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  ever   co  forget   them,"   etc.,  etc. 


MR.  J.  J.  BLACKMORE, 

Teacher,  Balranald,  N.S.W. 


"  I  learnt  the  Memory  system  from  you  THIRTEEN 
ycar.s  ago.  Ever  since  then  I  have  applied  it  to  my 
scholastic  work  and  am  quite  satisfied.  ...  I  have 
strongly  advised  my  assistant,  who  is  studying  for  a 
higher  classification,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
svstem." 


'Review  of  Reviews," 

October,   1900. 


"  Professor  Brown  HAS  COMBINED  THE  GOOD 
POINTS  OF  THE  BEST  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  TRIED  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND." 
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"  Times."    Minneapolis.] 

The    Tired    World:   "This  lotion  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  good  for  eruptions. 


MEMORY 


SUCCESS    AT    EXAMS,— MIND    WANDERING   CURED,^ 

SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES,- BOOKS   MASTERED  IN 

ONE    READING,    by    the 

PELMAN    System 

^^  MEMORY    TRAINING. 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Natural  Memory, 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is  easy  and  interestinq:,  the  yoiin^est  and 
oldest  can  learn  it,  and  it  is  of  special  value  to 

Clergy   a.nd    Ministers,  Students  and  Teachers, 

Doctors  and  La>wyers,  Civil  Service  CandidateSj 

Business  Men,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  Successful  Students. 


The  British  Weekly  says: — "Excellent  work  is  being-  done 
by  the  .'-chool  of  Memory  Training.  For  public  speakers,  writers, 
preachers,  siudenfs  and  business  men,  such  a  system  is  invaluable." 

Great  Thoughts  says  :^"  The  system  is  almost  indispensable 
to  examination  candidates  and  the  student  of  languages;  to  tha 
preacher  who  would  dispense  with  notes  it  is  a  necessiti'." 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION.— Pelman's  System  is  taught 
as  thoroughly  by  Postal  Lessons  as  by  voice.  Pupils  in  the  Colonies 
experience  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  course.  The  Lessons  are  con. 
ducted  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Dutch  at  the  optioQ 

of  the  Pupil  

Prospectus,  Testimonials,  etc.,  post-free  from  the  Secretary, 

Pelman's  School  of  Memory  Training, 

(Box  46),  70    BERNERS    ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


VVEBTHEIW'S 

..pBEClOSA" 
KNITTING 
MACHINES. 

WANGI-ES 
^ith  >Nr.ngcrs. 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


IRTHEIj 


'apsburc  Pianos 
Electra  Cycles. 


V,ER-rH6»W'S 


Head 


Office! 


^OFPOSIT* 


MBSZ.18S 


eve 


^^Ca^s^^-^- 


ry  To^" 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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SOLD     IN     LARGE     BOTTLES    BY 
ALL    CHEMISTS,     AT    2-     EACH. 


THE    NEW  COD    LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

Prescribod   for   tlie    i'aticuts    in   the    Melbourne    General, 
Women's  and  Children's  Hospitals,  Melbourne,   and  Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections,  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Influenra,  and   Wasting  Diseases   generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Jr:.T  28,  1901. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  statinir  that  your  '  Hypol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  Echuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  1  place  most  reliance.  It  rarely  disajrrees  with 
patients,  and  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  whicn  cannot  always 
be  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium, 


>♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»»»»♦♦♦♦»♦»»♦»»»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


SAVE  YOUR    HATS 

By  USING  _s-^^ 

MOUNTCASTLE  &   OUAID'S 


AMERICAN    HOMBERCS. 

iz'e  AND  isle. 


Patent  Sweat-Proof  Attachment* 


IMPROVED  ORIGINAL   TROPO. 
SUN    AND    RAIN    PROOF. 
BY    POST,    II  •    AND    13  6. 


Will   make   any   hat  last  twice   as   lone  as 
without  it      Cool    Heads  and   Clean   Hats. 

A   Hot- weather   Boon. 

e5*  e^  t^r' 


B.    MOUNTCASTLE    &    SONS, 

326  GEORGE  ST..  SYDNEY,  and  QUEEN  ST..  BRISBANE. 


►  ••••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•••••*>4A**>*«>>,***>tttttttM»»»»»»»»» 
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THE    SNAP    SHOT.  1 


—  U  R-.. 


il 


A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants. " 

Mks.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  Bcdjy. 


(jver  70  rears  ^  ^^^ 

Established  Reputation.  ^^'^L^ 

For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


"Very   carefully    prepared    and   highly  nu- 
tritious." -LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants 
and  young  persons." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  0/ 


Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED    IN    THE 


RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International    Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.    NEAVE   &  CO., 

Fordingbridge,  England. 


'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithful, 
and  Fast 
Workers. 


SOLD   BY 
ALL   STATIONERS. 

Insist  on   Having  the 


'swan; 


Catalogues  Post  Free 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93,   Cheapside,  E.C.  '^ 
LONDON,  Eng. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  o(  Packets,  All  Post  Free:— 

1,000  (all  different)  27     9 
500              "              9     9 
40O              "              5     9 
300              "              3     9 

250  (all  different)  2     6 

200              "              1     9 

120              "              1     O 

60              "             O    6 

CAUTION.— We  warn  buyers  ag:ainst  purchasing-  "Assor- 
ted" Packets  of  a  large  number  for  a  small  price;  we  ha  e  tested 
them  and  thpy  contain,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  30  each  of  .5  Kr. 
Austria,  40  5c  and  15c  French,  etc. ;  in  Our  >  acket  every  stamp 
is  different  from  every  other  one  in  packet;  120 
varieties,  ALL  different  for  Is  .  etc 

CHEAP    SETS. 


16  Aa'borg  (Danish  locals)  0  6 

7*Alsace  and  Lorraine  ...  0  6 

12  Argentine  Republic    ...  0  6 

20  Do.  (Old  issues) 2  6 

11  Austria     0  4 

18  Austria     0  6 

7  Austria  (Local) 0  6 

7  Austria  (Unpaid)         ...  0  6 

4*Antigiia  Duty    0  8 

3*Baden  (Landpost)        ...  0  3 

6  Bavaria     0  3 

5*BaTaria  Telegraph      ...  0  6 

5  Bohvia      0  4 


10  Belgium  Sunday  Stamps  0  6 

12  Do.  (with  1  and  2  fis  )  0  10 

3  Do.,  Brussels  Exhibition  0  3 
7  Do.  (with  50  and  lOO  (J.)  1  0 

7  Barbadoes           0  9 

8  Bosnia       0  6 

9  Brit.  North  Borneo  (old)  1  3 
9  Do  (views,  obsolete)  ...  3  6 
9  Do.  (current)      2  6 

10  Bulgaria 0  6 

7  Belgium 0  3 

10  Brazil        0  6 

4  British  Guiana 0  6 


(This  List  will  be  continued  next  month  ) 

Australian  Packets.— 35  diSt.  Australian,  Is;  25  for  6d  ; 
60,  2s.  6d  .:  100,  58. 

VERY   SPECiAl 50  Africa,  Is.   9d.;    100  Africa,  6s. 

6d.;    SO  Asia,   Is.    9d.;    100  Asia,   6s.  6d. ;    100   North 
America,  5s.  6d. ;   1O0  South  America,  5s.  6d. 

SOME  OF  OUR  AGENTS —L.\uNCEST0N,  Birchall  and  Son; 
HOBART,  Jliss  Kelly;  Adelaide,  Cawthome  and  Co,  Gawler-place ; 
Wellington-,  N.Z,  S.  &  W.  iiackay  ;  Gkklono,  Vic,  J.  Purdie ; 
B^LLARAT,  J.  O'Connell,  Sturt-st, ;  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Keenan;  Pkrtu, 
Church  Book  Depot,  Hay  fct.,  P«rlh,  and  U.  Goodhill,  William-st.  ; 
Sydney,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  George  St.,  and  F.  Blanchard,  Market 
Buildings.  Mt.  Gaubier  (S.A.;,  Mrs.  Newman,  Bookseller. 
Mklboirne  M.  E.  BUREAGE,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  St. 
And  if  by  post,  ONLY  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP  CO., 
27   Armadale  St.,  Armadale,   Victoria. 
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Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit 

The 


Guaranteed  Wear 

Diagonal 
Seam 


Y«N 


c; 


Wiit  not  S})lit  III  thf  XfUims,  twr 
tt'ftr  in  thv  F<thrir. 

Miide  ill  Itlnok,  White.  Fronch 
Grev,  two  L'  hmhs,  two  Goltis. 
two  liisriiits.  \i'  ,  Ht  inostinotler- 
ate  prices,  eoiisi-tent  with  best 
niateriulx  and  wnrkinanshii). 

Three  Crold  Medals. 


■  Y  t 


I'i'si  iiiiik.'  .'(  Ciir>ots  is 


CAUTION. 

S.'olhat  K.-.-t.  1-  .1  TvH.l.-  Mark 

'7  &  N  Diagonal  Seam ' 

iiuiprintoil  on  every  corset  niiii 
box.     No  ot-.ers  are  f^enuinc, 

Sol  1  hy  the  principal  Drapers 
and  Stores  tlirouijlioiit  tiie 
United  Kini,'doui  and  Colonics. 


STRENGTH 

For  the  WEAK  and 
NERVOUS. 


CURED  while    you   SLEEP. 
Catalogue  Free. 


HALE    &    SON, 

44  Cast)    rcagh  Street, 
SYDNEY. 


The 
American 


"HANN" 
HAMMOCK 


IS  THE  ACnE  OF  COHFORT. 


Instantly  convertible  from  Sittinff  to 
Reclinin<f  Position. 

Holds  its  full  width  at  all  times.  Has 
i^djustable  arms  and 
padded  head  rest.  A 
Swinging  Ann  Chair, 
conforming  to  the 
bod}-,  and  rests  one 
all  fiver.  Made  of  fancy  striped  Duck, 
strong  enough  for  heavy  people.     Size, 

7  feet  X  31  inches. 
Pficc  No.  1  (without  fringe)  17/6. 
Price  No.  40  (our  highest  grade,  with 
handsome  fringe)  21/-.     Carriage  Paid. 


^"^  "marguerite" 
Swinging  Chair, 

With    Adjustable   Head    Rest,    instantly 

adjusted  to  any  desired  height  of  seat. 

Strong  enough  for  grown  people.     Fold 

into  Bpace,  6  inches  x  2  feet. 

No.  1  (without  fringe)    ...    Price  9/6. 

Carriage  Paid. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

Direct  Importer, 

Premier     Building^s,     229  -  231 
Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


'WOlSriDEI^FXJI-. 


THE  MOST 
MARVELLOU-=; 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


A  Few  Testimonials 


\  50/-  IN.STRUMENT 
FOR 

ONLY  32/6 

DUTY     FREE 
CARRIAGE  PAID. 


"pHIS  WOKDERTXTL  OROANETTE  Is  h  Eeed  Instrai.ieiit,  coDstructed  on  the  same  principle  as  an  Organ,  with  Bellous 
and  Ful!  -^izei  P^t<it  1  i,e  nimlc  consUtI  of  perforated  sheets,  which  are  put  into  the  Organetts,  furnislung  either  .i 
nalthed  Solo  Performance,  a  Elch  Accompaniment  to  tlie  Voice,  c-  Harmonious  Orchestral  Effects.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
Moalcal  Inreution.  and  coujbiuee  lu  itaelf  all  the  principle*  upon  which  Automatic  Oig.ins,  Oreanettes.  Ac.  are  now  being 
aiade.  r»<jairin?  no  skil!  in  the  performer.  Any  child  old  enough  to  use  its  hands  intelligently  can  play,  and  the  Kange  of 
Mule  U  absolutely  unlimited.  Our  list  includes  hundreds  of  popular  airs,  hymn  tunes,  dances,  &c..  costing  only  a  few 
p«Bce  x-^r  j.iecf.  We  wuh  to  introduce  these  Omanettts  everywhere,  and  in  order  to  do  so  speedily  have  decided  to  sell 
a  Limited  Number  to  tlie  rea/lers  of  this  paper  ai  Only  32J6  each,  but  your  order  must  be  received  before  the  28th 
Fsbmary  next,  asweiball  place  the  OrsaneiUat£2  10s.  each  after  that  date.  We  make  this  special  ofler  to  introduce  this  First- 
Oam  Orgaaett«,  "ell  kno»iiisr  that  alter  one  is  received  in  a  neighbourhood  we  will  sell  several  at  Our  Regular  Price  We  .are 
tie  Sole  t-roprlet/.n  o(  The  Wonderful  Peerless  Organette.  and  you  must  order  direct  from  us  or  our  Authorised  Agents. 
Recnember,  the  Wouuerlul  Peerleo  Orgaiiettes  are  Very  Powerful  Instruments,  built  in  the  most  durable  style,  highly 
I^iabed,  and  decorated  in  gold,  the  reeds  being  so  powerful  that  they  proaoce  sufficient  volume  of  music  for  the  Chapel,  Parlour, 
J^fe.  Bail  Room,  or  Picoic  Party.  There  ia  nothing  about  them  to  get  out  of  order ;  in  fact  they  produce  a  richer  and  a  sweeter 
••.tiiud  alter  baviiig  been  uaed  a  few  years.  PoT  Home  Entertainments  they  are  unsurpassed.  The  illustration  gives  you  but  a 
faint  idea  of  tb--  Size  sjid  Finish  of  this  beautiful  in^truineiit.  hut  we  will  return  tiie  money  and  pay  carriage  to  any  one 
wbe  Is  not  perfectly  satisfied  upon  reoetring  it  It  Sings  its  Own  Praises.  With  each  Oraanetle  we  give  a  selection  of 
CaTorite  tnae«,  free,  and  pack  all  in  a  stronjr  box.  If  you  wiuii  to  act  nn  an  agent  for  U3  lend  At  Once  anti  secure  the  agency  for 
your  district  Too  can  ea<Uy  sell  the  instruments  at  £3  each.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  received.  Cut  this  advei- 
tiaemeut  out  at  once.  a»  ;t  may  not  appear  again,  and  send  it  with  your  order.  WE  PAY  ALL  CUSTOMS  DtJTY,  and 
there  is  no  extra  charge  of  any  kind,  as  the  price  slated.  32  6,  includes  all  cost  of  delivery  at  any  address  in  Australia, 
Taamania,  or  New  Zealand.  H  ordered  not  later  than  28tb  Pebmary  next.  Send  money  in  Registered  Letter  by  I'os'al 
Order  or   Che^jue.    ':ros»fd    "Loud'^n    Bank    of   Ao-^tr*:i^."    to 

The  Union  manufacturing  &  Agency  Co.)  359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Ur.  V.  P.  Thomas,  of  Scales 
Bay,  South  Australia,  writes:  — 
''Dear  .Sirs, — I  purchased  an  Or- 
ganelle from  you  some  eight  years 
a.go,  and  it  is  still  in  good  order. 
Please  forward  me  j-our  latest  list 
of  music." 

Mr.  Gi^ORGE  C.  Sawkrs.  of 
Cobrico.  Victoria,  writes  : — "I  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  Organette. 
It  is  a  wonderful  instrument,  and 
I  can  highly  recommend  it  to  any- 
one as  a  nice  entertainment  for  an 
evening's  amusement." 

Mrs.  G.  LAPSLEY.of  Buln  Buin, 
Victoria,  writes: — "  I  received  the 
Organette  quite  safely,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  with  it.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  instrument.  My  friends 
are  very  much  taken  with  it." 

Mk.  W.  R.  Bai;da!ns.  of  Dun- 
oUy,  Victoria  writes  :  —  "  The 
Peerless  is  gaining  great  favor  for 
the  sweet  music  that  it  gives  out." 
Mr.  'J'.  E.  Fatrburn.  of  Keri- 
keri.  Bay  of  Islands,  N.Z.,  writes  : 
"I  have  received  the  Organette, 
and  find  that  the  instrument  is 
all  that   it  is  .said  to  be  " 

Mr.  N.  Moon,  of  Broken  Hill, 
N.S.W.  writes  : — "  I  have  received 
the  Organette  and  music.  Tlie 
instrument  is  much  lietter  than  I 
e.xpected  it  to  be.  It  is  a  beauty  " 
Mrs.  M'Cabe.  of  Ni  Ni  East, 
Victoria,  writes: — "We  are  well 
pleased  with  the  Organette,  and 
fiiKJ  it  splendid  company  in  the 
bii^h." 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOHLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All   Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion  arising  from  Alcoholic   Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Ckin   Eruptions,   Boils,   Feverish  Cold  with   High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza.  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invakiable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  just  right.  "Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.      It  is,  in  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


I 
t 

t 


CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno's  •  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitatiox. 
^       Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


^4i^>^^ 


THE     "IMPERIAL" 
Double-barrelled   12-Gauge  Breech-loader 

£2  15s.  6d.,  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of 
Australia,  Tasmania  or 
New  Zealand. 


£2  15s.  6d., 
Carriage  Paid  to  any 
part  of  Australia,  Tasmania 
or  New  Zealand. 

THE  BEST  VALUE  FOR  THE  MONEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Hard  Hitter,  Close  Shooter.    A  Handsome  Serviceable  Weapon  for  General  Sporting 
and  specially  good  for  Duck  Shooting.     Will  kill  well  at  up  to  80  yards. 

The  Imperial  Gun  is  mir  latest  bargain  offer  to  sportsmen.  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  largest 
firearms  manufacturers  in  Europe,  wiili  whom  w.'  liave  contacted  for  a  very  large  number,  and  the  extent  of  onr  order  has 
cTiahled  ns  to  procui  u  these  splendid  weapons  at  a  figure  which  enables  us  to  sell  them  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  only 
£2  IBs.  6d.  each,  carriaje  paid  to  anv  part  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  The  excellence  of  each  weapon  permits 
us  to  i;ive  to  each  purchaser  a  guarantee  that  the  weapon  is  all  we  claim  it  to  be,  and  to  allow  a  fair  trial  with  each,  ensuring 
satisfaction  or  refunding  the  purchase  money.  We  claim  that  the  Imperial  Gun  is  quite  equal  in  appearance,  workmanship, 
and  shootinff  qualities  to  any  weapon  sold  anywhere  at  double  th?  price.  It  is  made  on  a  perfect  model  and  the  barrels  are 
constructed  of  first  class  metal  on  a  principle  ensurinj  ureat  strength  and  durability.  Perfect  balance  has  been  secured  so 
that  each  cnn  "comes  up"  quickly.  Every  pair  of  barrels  is  twist  browned  and  connected  by  a  heantifnlly  engine-turned 
rib  and  extended  rib,  ftttiTic  firmly  and  unshakeably  into  the  breech.  The  action  is  well  bolted  and  top  lever  and  the 
breech  is  so  formed  a-:  to  hold  tlie  barrels  as  thonsh  ■'-■")«  clipped."  in  aiidition  to  the  other  grips  thus  eiisurni'.'greatrigldity 
er^nal  to  the  most  costly  Weapons.  The  locks  are  splendidly  made  and  are  rebounding  The  h  immers  are  low,  out  of  fine  of 
sight.  The  stock  is  of  walnut,  beautifully  polisheil  and  )ias  pistol  grip  and  embossed  vulcanite  heel  plate.  The  boring  of  the 
b  rrels  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  very  hard  and  close  shooting,  and  are  very  substantial,  permittinc!  use  of  heavy  charges. 
and  with  duck  shot  will  kill  well  at  80  yards.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  sellinj;  the  Imperial  Gun  at  a  very  low  price 
and  our  intention  is  to  thus  call  the  attention  of  the  shooting  public  to  the  excelleat  weapons  we  sell  We  shall  not  supply 
dealers  nor  agents  with  this  line,  as  we  intend  it  as  a  great  advertisement  for  our  firm,  the  entire  number  to  be  sold  singly, 
and  under  no  circumstances  shall  we  supply  more  than  one  to  an  individual  purchaser  and  this  advertisement,  which  may  not 
appear  again,  must  he  cut  out  and  sent  with  the  order  not  later  than  ^\st  January,  U  02. 

OUR    VERY     LIBERAL    BONUS    OFFER.    ,, 

To  each  purchaser  of  an  Imperial  Double-barrelled  Breech-loading  Gun  who^e  order  is  sent  not  later  than  Slst 
Jannary,  1902,  we  will  present,  absdutely  free  and  carria_e  paid,  a  full  set  of  cartridge  making  tools.  The  order  must  be 
accompanied  by  remittance  for  £2  IBs.  6d.,  and  this  advertisement  is  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  order.  Send  remit- 
tance by  Cheque  crossed  London  Bank  of  .\nstralia.  Melbourne,  Cash  in  Registered  Letter,  P.O.O  .  or  P.O.  Write  your  name 
and  a  dress  clearly.  If  you  are  in  Melbourne  we  will  be  nleased  to  have  yon  call  and  inspect  the  Imperial  Gun,  or  to  send  a 
friend  to  doBO.    Addres8-THE  VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  AND  IMPORTING  COMPANY, 

[Established  in  Melbourne,  1889.]  237    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

for  mutual  advantase  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  ot  Revieo'S. 
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£50  FREE 
Quaker  m  Oats 


Cut    this    panel    from    the 
front    of    the     packet.      &^" 


The   Watch   Stopped 


PRIZE 
WINNERS 
IN    THE 
CONTEST. 


""®a  Save  it  and  read 
the  conditions  below 


-^"^^V:lV^7^ 


minutes    582  5   seconds   past   7. 


Certified   to  by  r  presentatives  of   tbe    "Evening  News,'    "  Arstralian  star,"  "Town  .nid  Conntry  Journal,"  and  "Review  cf 
Reviews  for  Austrnlasia.  '     The  txaot  time  was  not  s-tated  by  any  cont   stant.     Tbe  First  '  rize  wms  divided  betwten 

C.  WARBURTON,  Ravcnsbourne,  Dunedin,  N.Z.,  and  M.  Dc  LANGE,  Petrie's  Bigrht,  Brisbane,  Q. 

Each  u(  ihesj  two  ifave  18  minutes  pisi  7.  being  a  lie  for  tbe  nearest  to  tbe  e\nct  time.     Tbe  next  nearest  100  contestants  have  stated 
t  mes  ranging  from  7.i5  to  7.50.!i5,  and  each  secures  a  watcli.     Their  names  and  addresses  are  :— 


Anderson,  Janet  P.,   "  Hon  Wonga."   McDougal-ter 
race,  Milton,  Bripbane,  Q.;  Arthur.  Mr.  W.,  Post-office, 
Erskineville.    Sydney,    N.S.W.;     Blackraore,    IMrs.    L., 
No.   55  Stirlinc-street,   Sydenham,   Christchurch,   N.Z.; 
Belcher,    A.    S''..    Prospect,    South     Australia;    Barben, 
J.,    Otahuhu,    near    Auckland.    N.Z.;    Bate.    Celia    M.. 
Kinchega   Station,   Menindie,   X.S.W.;    Puller,   George, 
Oxide-street.  Broken  Hill,  NS.W.:  Boyce,  W.  W.,  Gil- 
bert-road,  Gilberton.    S.A.;    Barclay,    Mrs.    R.,    Bonnie 
Vale,   Coolpardie,    W.A.;    Brown,    Miss,    Market-street, 
Sale,    Gijipsland.    Vic:    Boland.    Mrs.    T.,    care    of    E. 
Smith.    Montapue    Hotel,    l\Iontague-road,    South    Bris- 
bane, Q'land;   Blunden,  Alf.,  19  King-street,  Norwood, 
S.A.;   Bossi,    F..     7     Gordon-terrace, _  Campbell-street, 
Alexandria,    Sydney,    New    South    Wales;    Cooke,    1., 
Cross-street,  Mosman,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Cannon,  J.  C, 
90  London-street,    Dunedin,    N.Z.;    Clark,    J.,    1  Ascog- 
terrace,     Toowong,     Q'land:     Clarke,     Thos.,      Draper, 
Sheffield.    Tasmania;    Ctisack,   William,    10   Codrington- 
street,    Darlington,    Svdney.   N.SW.;    Cragg,    Mrs.    T., 
off  Bruce-street,  Cook's  Hill    Newcastle,  N.S.W.;  Char- 
licli,     J.      L.,     care     of     Charlich      Bros.,      Adelaide. 
S.A.;    Campion,   !Miss   Margaret,   Marrabel,   S.A.;    Cot- 
ton,   L..    care    of    R.    Cotton,    Esq.,    National    Bank, 
Jamestown,   S.A.;    Dunn,   Mrs.   W.   A.,  Teatree   Gully, 
South  Australia;   Evans,  W.  C,  Hyett,  South  Austra- 
lia:   Everson,    John.    Small-street.    Woollahra,    Sydney, 
N.SW.;    Elphick,    T.,    Moonta,    South    Australia;    Ed- 
wards, ilrs.  Joe,  Piper-street,  Bathurst,  N.S.W.;   For- 
saith,  M.  G.,  Mica-street,   Broken  Hill,   N.S.W.;    Fox, 
ifrs.    A.    E.,    Harcourt-street,    New    Farm,    Brisbane, 
Queensland ;    Gabb,    J.   M.,    Bath-street,    New   Glenelg, 
S.A.;     Groat,    A.,    155a    Pirie-street.     Adelaide.    S.A.; 
Glasson,    Hector,    Coomrith,    via    Dalby,    O'land;    Hill, 
A..  Mile   End,  South  Australia;   Hector,   Florence  M., 
Valencia,   I'ort   Pirie,   South    Australia;    Hobbs,   C.   J., 
"Aireworth    Villa."     St.      Albans-road,      Christchurch, 
N.Z.;   Hannagan,  Nellie,  0.strich  Farm,  Port  Augusta, 
South   Australia:   Hall.  Mrs.,  100  Booth-street,  Annan- 
dale.    Sydney,    New    South    Wales;    Hartnett.    Henry, 
Biker-street.   Charters    ro%vers.    Queensland;    Hill,   W., 
Post-office.   Wellington.    New  Zealand:    Hancock,   Miss, 
Box    91,  Kalgoorlie.  WA.;  Hocking.  Max,  Molesworth- 
street,    North    Adelaide,    S.A.;    Holman,    Ruby,    Ann- 
street  Oval,  Kelvin  Grove-road,  Brisbane,  Queensland; 
Hickling,   ^Irs.   W  ,   Glencoe-'^treet,   Berhampore,    Wel- 
lington,   New^  Zealand;    Isaac,    W.    A..    Hankey-street, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Johnston,  W.  A.,  McKenzie- 
street.  Bendigo,  Vic;   Keenan,  J.  T.,  care  of  Reid  and 
Gray,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand;   Kiteley,  Mrs.  W.,  Kes- 
wick.   Adelaide,    South    Australia;    Kroncke,    Miss    L., 
Maitland,  Yorke's  Peninsula,   S.A.;    Lewin,   M.   E.   J., 
Salisbury-str''et,   North   Unley,   South   Australia;    Law, 
H.  M.,   Lakeland,  Thirlmere,  New  South  Wales;   Lee, 
G.,    14   Kent-street,    Newtown,   Sydney,   N.,S.W.;    Afor- 


gan,  T.,  Jasper,  New  Italy,  New  South  Wales;  Mow- 
bray and  Fit^patrick,  Junee,  N.S.W.;  Mills,  E.,  Daisy 
Flat,  via  Victor  Harbour,  South  Austraha;  Morrison, 
Miss  C,  Inverraay,  Launcestpn,  Tasmania;  Murray, 
Joiiatlian,  Maryborough,  Queensland;  McFarlane,  Mrs. 
R.  D.,  Thorndon  Esplanade,  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land; INIcKcnzie,  Harold,  Symond-st.,  Auckland,  N.Z.; 
Nott,  F.  J.,  15  Mimro-street,  Ascot  Vale,  Victoria; 
Nottle,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Lochiel,  South  Australia;  Noon, 
Janie,  Edgar-street,  Bowen  Hills.  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land; JN'icholls,  Mrs.  E..  Aerated  Water  Factory,  Pon- 
sonby-i'oad,  Auckland,  N.Z.;  O'Donnell,  Jack,  477  Riley- 
strect,  Surry  Hills,  Svdnev,  N.S.W. ;  Parsons,  M., 
Clark-strept,'Wayville_,  Adelaide,  S.A.;  Pollock,  C,  Na- 
pier, Hawk'e's  Bay,  ISew  Zealand;  Palmer.  R.  A.,  Fox 
Hill.  Nelson,  New  Zealand;  Robards,  OHve,  "  Tah- 
lec."  4.^  Hereford-street,  Forest  Lodge,  Sydney,  N.S.W. : 
Raysiuitli,  H.,  108  Church-street.  Newcastle,  Neiv 
South  Wales,  Roots,  Ruby,  Miss,  Faithful-street,  Goul- 
burn.  New  South  Wales;  Raymond,  Mrs.  H.,  57  Edgar- 
street,  Newto\^'n,  Svdney,  N.S.W.:  Rov,  Horace,  Town 
Hall,  Rockdale,  N.S.W.;  Radford,  E.',  Uradla,  South 
Australia;  Russell,  H.  B..  care  of  Thomas  and  Co.. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A.;  Smyth,  Wyllie,  Pariran,  New  Zea- 
land; Stuart,  Vera,  Kanowna,  West  Australia;  Schul- 
stad,  Ida,  Woodburn,  Richmond  River,  N.S.W.;  Ship- 
ley, Edwin,  Concord,  New  South  Wales;  Smedley,  Mrs. 
Thos.,  Golden  Dyke  Store,  Sunday  Creek,  Wandong, 
Victoria;  Sinclaii-,  E.  M.,  care  of  H.  Boyle,  71  Pow- 
lett-street.  East  Melbourne.  Victoria;  Stratford,  Miss 
E.,  care  of  Mrs.  J.  Maclaren,  The  Port,  Nelson,  N.Z.: 
Sparksman,  Mrs.  E.,  Parkvale,  Ekatahuna,  N.Z.: 
Spargo,  Percy,  George-street,  Norwood,  South  Aus- 
tralia; Turner,  J.  W..  '' Rostella,"  Lonsdt.  Vstrect. 
Melbourne,  Victoria;  Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  Tooley-strert, 
Maryborougii.  Queensland;  Tweedie,  Mr.  Bryce,  Has- 
tings-street, Napier,  N.Z.;  Tilley,  John  H.,  Modbury, 
South  Australia;  Turnidge.  ISIiss,  40  Victoria-street. 
Ashfield,  Sydney.  N.S.W.;  Tucker,  B.  J.,  Ilerberton, 
Queensland;  Withers,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Railway-street,  Gran- 
ville, N.S.W.;  West,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Arthur-street,  Unley, 
SA.;  Willett,  J.,  10  Missendon-road,  Newtown,  Syd- 
ney, N.S.W.;  Wilson,  C.  E  ,  P  0.,  Box  26,  Nelson,  New 
Zealand;  Watts,  A.  J.,  Oxford-street,  Hyde  Park,  Ade- 
laide, S.A.;  Walke-,  W.  H.,  Woolcock-street,  Red  HiV. 
Brisbane,  Queensland;  Windsor,  L.  A.,  Hallett,  Soutli 
Australia;  Watson,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Vulture-street,  East 
Brisbane.  Queensland;  Wodberry,  S.  W.,  Stanley,  Tasr- 
mania;  Woods,  Constance,  Penny-street,  Semaphort . 
S.A.;  "Woodcock.  R.,  Napier.  New  Zealand;  Williams. 
Mrs.  I\r.  P.,  "The  Grange,"  308  Albert-street,  East 
Melbourne,  Victoria;  Wilson,  F..  ]\Iarv-street,  Mary- 
borough, Queensland;  Yates,  E.  R.,  158  Flinders-street, 
Moore   Park,   Sydney,   New  South   Wales. 


Rewards  will  be  Posted  within  a  week.     Save  the  Trade  Marks,  and  Watch  for  Future  Contests. 
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RAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
.  Cure  the  Backache  in  10  hours-. 

DAFFANS    SULPHUR    LIVBR    PILLS,  1/-, 
,        -tt  Promptly  cure  Malarial  and  Rheumatic  Conditions. 

RAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
,  Are  attracting  attention  for  Internal  Tumours. 

RAFFANS    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Give  a  Freshness  and  Freedom  from  Eruptions. 

■  — 

RAFFAK'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Are  a  Tonic  L  xative. 

RAFFAN'S    SULPHUR    LIVER    PILLS,  1/-, 
Indispensable  to  the  Dyspeptic. 

RAFFAN,   Pharmacist,  Melbourne. 

fSt:^S^  TfOU  ARE  ILL  f  I  You  are  worn  out,  tired,  languid,  and 
l«^^  completely  run  down.  No  appetite,  no  energy,  rise  each 
morning  weaiy  and  without  any  interest  in  life  whatever  The 
enervating  climate  of  Australia,  its  sudden  changes,  hot  winds,  the 
locg  trying  summer,  causes  the  prem  iture  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  The  finer  strung,  the  more  sensitive  the  person  is,  the  mora  the 
system  is  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  this  exacting  climate.  The 
manor  woman  with  business,  social,  or  domestic  cares  especially 
requires  to  be  well  braced  up  and  strongly  strung.  There  is  ree  Uy 
only  ONE  medicine  tbat  CAN  do  this  for  you ;  it  is  the  well-known 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER 

It  is  a  genuine  curer  of  all  blood,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles,  con- 
sumption, throat  uilments,  brain  failure,  rheumatics,  nerve  and  skit 
diseases.  It  cures  and  builds  up  young  and  old,  and  never  fails  ir 
its  mission.     Price  in  Victoria :  40  oz.  bottles,  4/6  ;  gallon  jars,  10/- 

AGENCIES: 
South  Australia  :  I.  M.  Cocking,  Topham  Street,  Adelaide. 
Queensland  :  311  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
New  Zealand:  Malcolm  and  Grigg,  Princes  Street,  Dunedin. 

„  Kempthorne  and  Prosser,  Wellington. 

Victoria  :  Every  wholesale  and  retail  chemist,  and  at  the  Head 
Office  for  Australasia— 594  ColUns  St.  (near  Spencer  St.,  Melb.) 


No.  5  D,  Al-Vista 


The  AL=VISTA 

Panoramic  Camera 


Has  a  patent  swinging  lens  which  takes  in  a  scope  of  180  degrees  or 
half  an  arc.  "With  this  camera  you  can  take  a  picture  5  inches  deep 
by  12  inches  long.  Broad  landscapes,  field  sports,  yacht  races,  are 
taken  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  camera  takes  a  single  object.  Time 
or  snap  shot  exposures;  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in  broad  daylight. 
Patent  attachment  allows  you  to  regulate  length  of  negatives. 

The  AL-VISTA  is  the  most  wonderful  camera  in  the  world;  it 
obtains  effects  that  are  marvellous,  yet  in  construction  and  action  it 
*>^^  is  simplicity  itself,  every  lens  cf  the  highest  quality — fully  tested 

before  leaving  factory.     When  you  buy  a  camera  buy  a  good  one.     With  an  AL-VISTA  you  have  "  many  cameras 
in  ONE  and  but  one  in  itself."     For  catalogue  with  reproductions  of  views  taken  with  AL-VISTA  cameras,  apply  to 

BAKER   &,   ROUSE,   Proprietary,    Bond  St.,   Abbotsford,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


.MII.TI-fOl'E  .111(1  FILM  COMPANY,   Burlin-ton.  Wiv< 


M.Tniifai-riirers. 


fSfcfe'SSES'a^: 


Reduced  from  original 
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BUY    DIRECT   OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS  and   SAVE    FIFTY   PER   CENT. 


ROBINSON  k  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST,  i-TD.. 

AND  156,  164, 166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


Telegraphic  Address. 
LINtN  — Belfast." 


Irish  Linen  and  Damask  Manufacturers, 

AND   HRN)SUERS,    HY   SPFXIAI,   ArPOlXTMKNT  TO 

KtS    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE   KING, 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Supply  I'alaces,  Mansions,  Villas,  Cottajres,  Hotels,  Kiiihvays,  Steamships,  Institutions, 
Kegiments,  and  the  General  Public,  direct  with  every  description  of 

HOUSEHOLD    LINENS, 

From  the  Least  Expensive  to  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,  being    WOVEN    BY    HAND,  Wear  longer  and    retain   the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining   Direct,  all   intermediate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than    that    usually    charged    for   common    power-loom   goods. 

IDIQU    I   IKIFMQ'     ^'''^'  '"'"*'  Linen  Sheeting:,  fully  hleached,  2  yardswide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  2^  yards  wide,  2/4^  per  yard. 
InlOn    LlllklMOi     Holler  Towellinfr,  ISin.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.     Surplice  Linen,  7d.  per  yard.     Dusters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 
:i    .1     I--  I  if.:  hs,  4  '.(  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper,  S^d.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 
per  yard. 

IDIOU    nAR/IAOl/   TADI   T    I   IMTKI  ■     nsh  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.     Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    Table  Cloths, 
InlOn    UAI\IAOI\     lADLC    LINUIM    •     2  yards  square,  2.0:  2;  yards  by  3  yards,  5/6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

ii:<i.  i-;i' N.    -ir^iiu  i  1  uckuip^u  k  Ti.w  ti.~,  4  (i  pir  <luz.    .>.onojfrani8,  Crests,  Coals  of  Arms.  Initials,  &C.,  woven  Or  embroidered. 

(Special  attention  to  Club,  Hotel,  or  Mtss  Orders  ) 


lilTpMI    CQQ    QUIDTQ   '     Fine  quality  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuflts,  35/6  the  hnlf  doz. 
lYIAlUriLLOO    OnilllO  I    (to  mr.asure  2/- extra).    New  D  siirns  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unshrink- 

afile  i-nnnels  for  the  Season.    ULD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 

ihe  hnlf  dnz. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS : 


"The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
world-wide  fame  "—The   "Queen."      "Cheapest 

11  iii'iKf-r' h;eis  I  tia\t-  ever  slc. ,."--'•  .«v.\ia's  Home  .lournal.       Children's,  1/3  per  doz.     Ladies',  2/3  per  doz.     Gentlemen's, 

;.  3  per  doz.     Hk.m.stitciikd. — Ladies',  2  0  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS: 


IRISH  UNDERCLOTHING: 

Jlridal  i'roussbiiux,  ;lO 


Coi,i.AR.s.— Ladies'  3-fold,  3'6  per  doz.     Gentlemen's  4-fnld,  all 

_ -    _    .     newest  shapes,  4/11  per  doz.    Cikfs— For  Ladies  or  Gentle- 

..t:.,  :.'  ;..  .,  ..  j  er  uo/..       .-..;ij..',  c  .■na^.ci.,  :o  W  esiiuiiihter  ^  bbey"  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Their  Iriah  Linen  Collars,  Cufis,  Shirts,  &c.,  ha\e  the  n  erits  of  excellence  and  cheapnesa." — "Court  Circular.  ' 

A  luxury  now  within  the  reach  of  all  Ladiea.     Chem'ses,  trimmed  Embroidery,  2/3  ; 

-Vijrhtdresses,  3/11;   Combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  Oatd.s,    ^^9  19s  'cd   ' 

liitai.lo' Lavettes,  £2  19s.  6d.  (seelist).  ~  •       •. 


Ga. 


IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MATERIALS : 

L>etter  ecouomy  to  buv  Ironi  l.otiu.t'ju  and  Cleaver." 


Every  Novelty  for  the  Season  at  lowest  wholerale 
prices.     The  "Queen"  newspaper  says:   "It  is  far 


OUR    ROYAL    ULSTER    FLEECE    TRAVELLING    RUG      \ 

Is    the     Handsomest,    Softest,    Warmest,    Lig^htest,    and    Cheapest    in    the    World. 

PRICE  15  6,   Extraordinary   Value. 

FACTORIES    AT    BELFAST.    BALLYKELLY.     AND    BANBRIDGE,    IRELAND. 


1      N.B.- To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries -for  Samples  should  be      ** 
4  sent  direct  to    BELFAST.  1 

X 7777 I 
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THE     RABBIT'S    VIEWS. 

■■  Well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  particular  sportsman, 
I  should  say  that  all  was  lost  ' " 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain. 
110  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  •withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies'  and  Childrens'  Hair, 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden, London. 


SOFT   PANAMA   HATS 


The  Latest  Fashion. 


Gents'  Soft  Folding  Panama 
Straw^  Hats. 

Extra  Quality.   Delis;htfully  Light 
and  Cool. 

Per  Post,  £3  3s. 


JUST    J- 
OPENED. 


**«£ 


/ 


Ladies'  Soft  Panama 
Straw^  Hats. 

Can  lie  bent  into  a  Variety  of 
Shapes.     Good  thade. 

Per  Post,  15/6  and  17/6. 


^-^ 


4/' 


MOUNTCASTLE    &    SONS,  high-ci-ass  hatters. 

FASHIONABLE    SHIRTMAKERS.  326     GEORGE     STREET,    SYDNEY. 
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Bronchitis  and  i 

Stubborn  Coughsl 


-—  <    .      *-  ev* 


^iroafand  Lungs 

^ig«*lKie    Apporatu>. 


m  M 


Angler's  Emulsion  (luickly  relieves  the  most  obstinate  cough,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  promotes  ap{)etite,  aids  digestion,  and  greatly  improves  the  general 
health.  It  is  eijually  good  for  tlie  cough  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse 
expt-rtoration  :  the  dry  liarsh  tliroat  cough  ;  the  irritating  cough  of  influenza; 
and  for  wliooping  cougli  and  croupy  couglis  of  children.  To  those  who  are 
subject  to  bronchial  attacks  it  is  an  especial  boon.  The  cough  and  breathing 
are  made  easier  almost  at  once,  the  irritation  in  throat  and  broncliial  tubes  is 
soothed,  the  character  of  the  expectoration  is  altered  and  a  general  improvement 
eftected  in  all  the  symptoms.  We  have  had  hundreds  of  rej)orts  fi-om  all  parts 
of  the  English  speaking  Morld  attesting  its  remarkable  power  to  relieve  and 
cure  troublesome  coughs.  Angler's  Emulsion  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
medical  ])rofession  of  (ireat  Biitain  since  1892,  and  is  now  in  general  use  by  the 
medical  })rofession  throughout  Australia. 

A    FREE    SAMPLE 

On  receipt  of  4d.  for  postage.       Mt^ntion  tliis  p;iper. 
CAUTION.  -Ours  is  the  oriRinal  Petnileuin  Kniulsimi.    It  is  made  with  a  special  oil 


iil)taiiuMl  Inmi  iiaiticular   wells,   and   carefully  puritied 
with  ordinary  intioleuni  fanuDt  have  the  same  elt'eet. 


by  our  own  pmcess.    Imitations  made      f^= 


BE    SURE    TO    GET    ANGiER'S. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Drug  Stores. 
THE    ANGIER    CHEMICAL    COMPANY,     LIMITED,     SYDNEY,     N.S.W. 


"CYCLONE"    WOVEN    WIRE    GATES 

LIGHT.    STRONG.    AND    RABBIT    PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with 
Malleable  IRON  FITTINGS; 
V,  ith    Galvanised    Steel 

Wire  ^M>ven  on  to  llie  frames. 


CANT   SAG    OR   PULL  THE 
rOSTS   OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under 
50  lbs. 


Hinges,  Catches  and  Stops  com- 
plete. Can  be  hung  in  a  few- 
minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Cataloguer 
of  Fence,  Gates  and  Droppers. 


"Cyclono"  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  128  Franklin  St.,  Melbourne, 


YOU    CAN   SAVE   25    PER    CENT.    BY   SUBSCRIBING   THROUGH 

KIRKLAND,   COPE  &.  CO.'S  '^^^f.r*fJ«„*S^~c^- 

4   NORTHUMBERLAND   STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

Selected  Uat  of  prepaid  Annual   Subscriptions,   including   postajce   to   any  p.art  <  f  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Fiji. 

low  rates  sent  Free  on  Application. 


A  full  detailed  litt  of 


Daily.              £  s  d 

Times  (complete)           ..  5  16  0 

Times  (cut  copy)           . .  5     1  6 

D»ily  Chronicle  ..         ..  2  11  0 

Express  or  Mail..  ..1  7  6 
D»ily  Graphic  ..286 
Daily   Graphic    (weekly 

part)       2    3  6 

Globe,  Special  Edition..   1  19  0 

Telet'raph  (cut  copy)   ..   2  11  0 

SUndard 2  11  0 

Sportsman    or    Sporting 

Life         2    3  0 

Pall  Mall  Gazette          ..  2  11  0 

Mail  (tri- weekly)..         ..  1  H  0 

Weekly. 

Answers  ..  «  ..  ..066 
Black  and  WKite  ..  1  16  10 


Weekly.— Contd.  £  s 
British  Medical  Journal  1  13 
liuilder 16 


Church  Times  ..  ..  0  10 
Engineering  ..  ..  1  15 
Env'lish  Mechanic  ..  0  13 

Field  1  14 

Gentlewoman      ..         ..  1  17 

Graphic     ..         ..         ..  1  13 

Golden  Penny     ..         ..0    9 

Home  Chat  ..         ..0    9 

Illustrated  News  ..  1  13 

Kill-,  The 1  17 

Indies'  Field        ..         ..  2     C  Iq 

Lady's  Pictorial  . .         . .  1  17    6 

Literature..         ..         ..  1  10    o 

Lloyd's  News       . .         . .  0    3    g 

M.A.P         0    8    8 

Navy   and    Army,   lUus.  1  14    g 
Pearson's  Weekly  ..08b 


Weekly. 

Pick  Me  Up 


-Contd.      £  s   d 

..070 


Public  Opinion    .. 

Punch 

Queen 

Sketch 

Sphere 

Taller 

Tit  Bits     .. 

Times,  Weekly    . . 

To  Day 0  13 

Transport 10 

Timber   Trades'  Journal  1     6 

Truth  or  World  . . 

Vanity  Fair 

Vie  Parisienne    . . 

Westminster  Budget 

Woman 

Yachting  World  .. 

Yachtsman 


0  13    0 

0  .8    0 

1  1.1 

1  19 

2  4 
2  2 
0  8 
0  13    0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
4 


1  11 
1  11 
1  16 
0  19 
0    9 

0  18  10 

1  3    C 


Monthly.  £  8  d 

Art  Journal  ..  ..  0  18  10 
Badminton  ..         ..  0  14    0 

Blackwood's  ..  ..199 
Cassell's  Magazine         ..0    8  10 

Century 0  18    0 

Contemporary  Review  ..  19  9 
Chambers'  .Journal  ..0  9  6 
Empire  Review  . .  . .  0  14  0 
Fortni<rhtly  Review  ..  1  10  9 
Harper's  Magazine  ..  0  13  10- 
Hamisworth's  ..076 

North  American  Review  1  12  0 
Nineteenth  Century  ..1  9  9 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  ..  0  16  ♦ 
Pearson's  Magazine  . .  0  10  0 
Strand  Magazine  ..0     9    4 

Windsor  Magazine        ..0    9    8. 
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or     THE     ICECKJ.ESJ  CHACrFEUR.. 

THERE  ONCE  WAJ  A  RECKLEX/"  CHAUFFEUR. 
WHO  SCORCHED  WITH  A  WHIZZ   AND  A  WHIR. 
TILL   ONE   DAY   IN    HIS    "MOBE" 
HE   SCORCHED   CLEAN   OFF   THE    OLOBE. 
SO  THE   REJ"T    WE-^E    OBLIGED   TO  DEFEI^. 


ttk      A ^. -^      ^ 


Oyer  iOj  Years  have  proved  their  Value. , 

G.  L.  ROBERTS,  M.D. 


Inventor  of 

Dp.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT! 

The  be^t  for  aU  WOUNDS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES.  CHROMC 
SORES,  ULCERATED  Li  GS. 
PIMP^.S.  S   KEEYES.  &c. 


Born  1766,  Died  1M34. 


u=«  Dp.  ROBERTS'  > 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS' 

for  all  impurities  of   the    blood. 
Invaluable      for    Skin     Diseases. 
Prices,  IS.  i^d.   and  2S.  gd   each, 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free  ► 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  cS:  BARNICOTT,  Ltd..y 

Bridport, 

^    ^    w     ^     n — ^ — -r 


epFQO  ~9(H  HERBERT  J.   RUMSEY, 

^  ^  "BORONIA," 

Catalotfie  POST     FREE  Barber's  Creek, 

And  1(10  virieties  «..«»•«..  ■■— a-k^  NSW 

Flower  Seeds  for  1/-  Stamps.        *  ».i'i^»*#u  c-  eset  x^r.o,,,. 


ANYWHERE. 


W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE. 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc 


Largest  Makers 

in  the  World 

of 

WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


KSTAH  .ISHED    1850. 


Tt^ r~ 


SOLE     AUSTRALASIAN    AGENTS: 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 
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VITADATIO, 


THE    GREATEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER 

^    ^    ^.      OF    THE    CENTURY. 


READ     WHAT     VITADATIO     IS     DOING. 


HYDATIDS  0>J  THK  LIVK U. 


ANOTHER  VICTORY  FOR  VITADATIO.    ' 

Campaspe   (.Vic),  August  24,   1901. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER,  184  Put  street,  Sydney. 

Dear  Sir. — 1  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  my  testi- 
mony to  the  good  quality  and  curing  power  of  Webber's 
\  ITADATIO  Some  two  years  ago  I  was  taken  ill; 
one  doctor  said  it  Wiis  Whooping  Cough.  1  was  in  bed 
for  over  -i  month,  and  got  weaker  and  weaker  until  I 
went  to  anotiier  doctor,  who  said  it  was  Hydatids  on 
the  Liver.  The  doctors  ordered  me  to  go  under  an  op- 
eration, but  I  did  not  care  to  for  fear  of  chloroform, 
and  on  the  next  day,  Avhon  my  mother  was  reading  the 
paper,  she  came  across  a  testimonial  from  a  person  who 
had  been  cured  of  a  similar  trouble  to  my  own  with 
S'lTADATIO.  so  1  said  I  would  try  some  myself.  I 
sent  for  a  few  bottles  at  once,  and  commenced  taking 
it,  and  1  never  felt  better  than  I  am  to-day,  and  do 
honestlv  believe  that  1  would  have  been  dead  long  ago, 
had  I  not  resorted  to  VITADATIO.  I  have  taken  ten 
bottles  in  all.  I  am  increasing  in  weight  every  month, 
and  I  feel  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  alive.  I  was  waiting  to 
see  my  cure  was  lasting,  before  sending  you  a  testi- 
monial, and  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  to  any- 
one at  any  time.  You  mav  publish  this  as  you  think 
fit.— Y'ours  truly,   (Signed)  ISABEL  M.  WASOK. 

Campaspe. 

Mr.    P.\EKS,    of   California    Gully,    Bendigo,    Victoria, 
swears  that  VITADATIO  has  cured  bim  of 

CANCER  IN  THE  TONGUE. 
To  iUl.  PALMIER,—  31/5/01. 

I,  Frederick  Parks,  of  California  Gully,  near  Bendigo, 
in  the  State  of  Victoria,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  de- 
clare that  this  is  my  Testimonial  to  you  on  behalf  of 
my  cure.  I  have  been  a  sufferer  Avith  Cancer  in  the 
month  for  the  past  six  years.  I  went  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  the  tongue 
right  out.  In  two  months'  time,  after  the  operation, 
the  Cancer  grew  again;  it  got  larger  than  before.  The 
doctors  said  that  nothing  could  be  done,  so  I  went 
home  and  was  put  to  bed.  I  asked  mv  wife  to  get  me 
a  bottle  of  VITADATIO.  I  took  hilf  a  bottle  that 
night,  and  in  three  days  I  was  able  to  take  oatmeal 
and  sago,  and  have  had  no  other  medicine  but  VITA- 
DATIO within  my  mouth.  I  can  solemnly  declare 
th'it  the  v.-orld  does  not  know  the  power  of  VITA- 
DATIO. I  am  the  only  one  living  out  of  forty-five 
cases  of  Cancer  treated  last  j-ear,  and  can  solemnly 
swear  that  only  for  VITADATIO  I  would  not  be  here 
now,  so  I  think  you  can  guarantee  a  cure  for  Cancer,  as 
mine  was  a  very  had  case;  there  being  no  hope,  the 
doctors  said,  and  now  I  can  take  any  kind  of  food  the 
same  as  before  the  operation.  And  I  make  this 
solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Victoria  rendering  persons  making  a  false  declaration 
punishable  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjurv. 

F.  PARKS. 


Declared  before  me,  at  Bendigo,  in  the  State  afore- 
said, this  14ch  .day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

J.  M.  DAVIES,  J.P. 


Since  the  above  testimonial  was  published,  the  doc- 
tors at  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  committee  stated; Mr. 
P-\rks  was  never  a  patient  there.      The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Parks  appeared  in  the  Bendigo  "Advertiser 
of  July  24,  PJOl:- 

A  CANCER  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Advertiser." 
Sir,— I  noticed   in  your  columns  recently  in   the  re- 
port of  the  hospital  committee  meeting  a  relerence  to 
Mr.  Park's  Testimonial  re  Cancer  (that  is  myself),  and 
objecting  to   the  Testimonial  I  sent  Mr.  Palmer,  with 
reference  to  my  being  an  inmate  of  the  Bendigo  Hos- 
pital.   Well,  Sir,  I  will  explain.    When  this  Cancer  first 
took  me  I  was  a  resident  of  Woodend.       It  took  six 
ypais  growing,  before  I  had  it  operated  upon.      At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  went  into  the  Kyneton  Hospital,  and 
they  removed  my  tongue,  and  as  soon  as  my  tongue  was 
removed  the  Cancer  grew  more  rapidly  than  before.      I 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Kyneton  Hospital  for  six  weeks. 
Then    they   told   me   they   could   do    no   more    for   me. 
From   Kyneton   I   came   to   Bendigo,   and   went   to   the 
Bendigo  'Hospital,  and  showed  it  to  the  head  doctor, 
the  assistant  doctor,    and   the  head  warder,  and  they 
said,  "Parks,  there  is  no  hope  for  you.       In  three  or 
four  days  you  Aviil  be  no  more,"  and  also  said,   "You 
had  better  "go  home,  and  go  to  bed."      By  this  time  my 
throat  Avas  almost  closed,  and  I  could  only  get  a  small 
portion  of  liquid  nourishment  down.       I  went   horne, 
and  told  mv  wife  to  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  Vitadatio, 
which  she  did,  and  I  took  half  the  bottle  that  night, 
and  finished  the  remainder  during  the  next  few  days. 
I  felt  so  much  better  after  taking  it  that  I  continued 
it,  and  as  I  went  on  taking  the  Vitadatio  my  throat 
gradually  opened,  and  in  a  little  over  a  week  I  com- 
menced to  take  a  little  sago  and  beef  tea,  and-  improved 
e\crv  week  during  the  whole  time  I  Avas  taking  Vita- 
datio until  I  took  fifty  bottles,  Avhich  completely  cured 
me.      After  I  Avas  cured  I  went  to  the  Bendigo  Hos- 
pital,  and    shoAved    my   cure    to    the   head   doctor,    the 
head    Av^arder,  and    the    porter,   and    they  Avere  quite 
astonished  to  see  me,  thinking,  of  course,  I  Avas  in  the 
cemetery.      They  asked  me  Avhat  cured  me,  and  I  told 
thcra  Vitadatio.       I  shoAved  it  to  the  doctor,  and  he 
said  I  Avas  completely  cured.      Sir,  the  committee  say 
1  Avas  not  a  patient.      No,  I  Avas  not.      They  AA'ould  not 
admit  me,  saying  there  Avas  no  cure  for  me,  but  told  me 
to  go  home  and  go  to  bed;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
feAV  days.      But  to-day  I  am  still  alive  and  aa'cII,  and  am 
as  free  from  Cancer  and  as  healthy  as  any  man,  and  I 
solemnly  declare  I  Avas  cured  by  Vitadatio  and  nothing 
else:  and.  Sir,  what  makes  it  more  Avonderful,  the  doc- 
tor told  me  they  had  had  444  cases  of  Cancer  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  all  had  died.      The  more  I  think  of  my  won- 
derful cure,  the  more  I  think  Avliat  a  Avonderful  medi- 
cine Vitadatio  is,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to  anyone 
Avith  :i  case  like  mv  oAvn. — Y"ours,  etc., 

F.  PARKS. 
California.  Gully,  Bendigo. 


Tor  further  particulars,  s.  A.  palmer,  45  ^  47  Bourke  $t,  Melbourne, 


CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED. 


WRITE     FOR     TESTIMONIALS. 
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SKETCHED  AT  THE  DUBLIN  BENCH  SHOW 

AN    IRISH   TERRIER. 


This  Popular  English  Sweet 
is  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia* 


K^D&Bou, 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 
Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFEOTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


WO/7KS 


London.    England, 


►♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦^ ' 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  much  pleasure  the 
possession  of  an  Aeolian  wovild  afford  yoi^  ?  Proh-ibly  by 
this  time  yoia  have  a  more  or  less  accurate  conception  of 
what  the  Aeolinn  is  You  know  thatit  has  ace  inijliFlied  woiideifnl 
things,  revolutionising  previously  accepted  stanlards  of  musical 
execution,  and  that  it  is  endorsed  by  practically  every  j^reat 
composer  and  interpreter  of  music  now  living.  But  d>  you 
realise  that  each  day  you  delay  your  purchase  of  an  Aeolinn  you 
are  cutting  yourself  otf  from  a  source  of  enjoyment  which  might 
easily  be  yours  ''' 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  means  to  be  the  conductor  of  an 

orchestra  in  your  own  drawingroom,  and  to  have  it  so  complett^ly 

under  your  control  that  it  responds  instantly  to  your  will.     The 

Ijlayer  on  the  Aeolian  requires  no  technical   knowledge.      The 

Aeolian  will  enable  him  to  play  the  full  orchestral  scores  of  the  most  difficult  works  of  the  old  masters. 

Overtures,  symphonies,  grand  and  light  operas,  and  the  latest  popular  airs  will  be  at  his  command.     He 

can  always  have  dance  music  or  accompaniments  for  the  voice  or  violin  and  other  instruments. 


CONSIDERING 
THE  AEOLIAN 
AS   A 

PERSONAL 
MATTER, 


CALL  AND  SEE  THE  AEOLIAN.  Do  not  hesitate  about  calliog  to  see 
something  you  do  not  intend  to  purchase,  as  our  showrooms  are  specially  set 
apart  for  displaying  the  Aeolian,  and  we  employ  a  large  staff  of  men  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  play  the  instrument  and  explain  it  to  visitors. 

If  unable  to  call,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D,  giving  full  particulars 
and  illustrations. 


HENRY    M.    BIRGE 


Sole  Agents  for  Australasia. 


&   CO., 

323    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
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"TRUE  PRAISE  TAKES  ROOT  AND  SPREADS." 


And  the  praise  first  accorded  over 
Fifty  Years  ago  to 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Has  been  spreading  daily  and  liourly  ever  since,  until  they  have  attained 
THE    LARGEST    SALE    OF    ANY    PATENT    MEDICINE    IN    THE    WORLD. 

A  position  achieved  by  their  Merits  and  the  personal  recommendation  of  grateful  sufferers  and 

of  medical  men. 
Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  wise  people  will  compare  the  unique  record  of  BEECHAM'S 

PILLS  with  the  shadowy  claims  of  many  untried  and  questionable  preparations  now  often 

unscrupulously  advertised. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


V  worse  h 


r  B.:^ORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


Co^^P^l  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
Beyond  comparison  tlie  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
C^^^^""^'  unicjue  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
Of  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highet^t  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
Each  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularitv. 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
Sold  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  1,000,000  Avearcrs. 
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MUCII  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Excited  Stutterer:  "  I — I — I — I — I  (gives 
it  lip).     You — You — You — You — You " 

Policeman:  "'Now,  look  'ere,  don't  you 
'ave   too   much   to   say." 


every  $wi$$  Portrait 

/S    WORTHY    OF    A    FRAME. 

FOR    IT    IS 

A    REAL    WORK    OF    ART. 

Only  ONE  CLASS  of  Work-THE  BEST. 
Only  ONE   PRICE-THE   LOWEST. 

/'      12    CABINET    PORTRAITS     ^ 
10^6^  (Two  l-osilions),  '1OK 

l\/  **    1  With    a    Beautiful  Enlarge-  \    I  W  t> 

V.  ment  20  x  154.  ) 


All  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Developments    | 
of  the  Photographic  Art  are  used  iu  the  various 
departments  at 


323-325    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


BATTLE    OF    GETTYSBURG. 


14-  C(\<f  SO  OftO  on  Dnl^  and  took  12  years  to  make  Bachelder's  famous  steol  engraving  "Cattle  of  Gettysburg."  It 
IC  WV^Ol.  ^\f,\J\J\J,\J\J  l^UIS.  „.as  l)egu  1  within  48  hours  after  the  Battle,  by  Col.  Bachelder,  the  historian  and  military  topo- 
grapher of  the  United  States  Government  for  this  Battlefield,  to  whom  was  voted  5O,O0O  dols.  by  Congress  for  his  services.  1,000  otlicers, 
including  47  generals,  who  were  in  this  Battle,  met  the  Artist  on  the  Battlefield  and  arranged  the  details  of  this  picture,  thus  insuring 
absolute  accuracy.  The  whole  Battlefield,  5  miles  long  and  5  niiles  wide,  is  shown  in  complete  detail  in  the  original,  wliich  we  offer  tor  a  shcrt 
time  at  such  a  sacrifice.  The  figures  of  the  men  and  horses  and  otner  details  in  our  original  steel  are  50  times  as  large  as  shown  in  the  above 
reproduction,  which  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  original.  It  is  so  realistic  that  one  can  easily  imagine  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  movement  of  the  soldiers.  175,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  Battle,  and  are  represented  and  located  in  this  picture.  In 
a  short  time  every  owner  of  this  engraving  will  hold  it  at  many  times  the  present  price — which  will  quadruple  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced. 
Generals  Meade,  Hancock  and  Longstrect  said:  "It  is  correct  in  landscape  and  the  position  of  troops."  Captain  Long  and 
Luther  Minnigh,  the  official  guides  for  the  Battlefield,  say  ;  "It  is  historically  correct  in  all  its  features,  and  is  the  most  beautiful, 
interesting  and  accurate  war  picture  in  the  world."  A  noted  educator  writes:  "It  should  hang  on  the  wall  of  ever\  Home  and 
School  to  inspire  patriotism  in  the  young."  With  each  engraving  we  send  an  outline  Key,  giving  200  references,  showing  locations  of  the 
Generals,  Corps,  Divisions,  Regiments,  Companies,  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery  at  the  time  of  Pickett's  charge. 
On  heavy  Steel  I'late  i'aper — size  '24  .K  43  inches. 


Original  selling  price  of  engraving, 

100.00  dols. 

Special  prices  on  easy  payments. 

.    ji     .»        «  /  Limited  Edition         \  »c  nn  ^    . 

India  Proof  („„  3^p^^j^  ,„^,^  p^p^^)  ^5.00  dols. 

Plain  Proof  (on  heavy  Plate  Paper)  5.00  dols. 

Ten    per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

From  onk  of  many  lktters  : 

"  I  paid  100.00  dols.  for  this  engraving  some  years 
ago.     It  is  worth  it."— IlEXRY  Peterson. 


FILU   OUT   THIS   COUPON    AND    MAIL   TO-DAV. 

Date, . 


1901. 

To  Historical  Art  Co.,  Dept.  A.R,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mess.,  U.S.A. 

Enclosed  tind  1  dol.  Send  me,  e.xpress  paid,  Bachelder's  steel  engraving,  "  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,"  Plain  Proof  Edition.  If  as  represented,  I  agree  to  pay  1  dol.  each  month 
thereafter  for  4  month  •.  If  not  as  represented  the  engraving  to  be  returned  and  the 
money  refunded. 

Kamc 


P.   O.   Address, 
Reference 


.  .Sl.itc- 


If  India  Proof  is  ordered,  send  i  dolo.  and  change  4-  months  to  10  months. 
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LOVELY    COLOURS. 


BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


Made  in  ALL  the 


%£         OXIDISED 

ENAMEL. 


Latest  j\n 
Shades. 


REJECT  ALL 
IMITATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD 

DECORATIONS 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

Aspinall's  Enamel  Ltd. 

NEW  CROSS,  LONDON,  ENG. 


KODAK 


KODAKS 

Are 

LOADED 

and 

UNLOADED 

in 

DAYLIGHT. 


Kodaks 

POCKET    From  Cs.  lo 
£8  18s. 


Send  for  Price 
List, 

And   Mention 
this  Paper. 


KODAK   Limited, 

284     COLUNS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Henry  Buck  &  Co-., 

SHIRT, 
COLLAR, 


AND 


PYJAMA 
MAKERS. 


NEWEST  MATERIALS  FOR  THIS  SEASON 

PATTERNS  POSTED  FREE. 


Depot  for 
Dr.  Jaeger's  Pure  Woollen  Underwear 

JAEGER    GUIDE    POSTED. 
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••  Arena."! 

PROPHETIC  XUESERY  RHYME. 
Toby  would  a-Avooing  go. 

"Whether   his  mother   would   let    liim   or   r.o- 
Heigh-ho,  says  Toby. 


A   DANGEROUS  CROSSING. 

Farmer  Reid :  "  Hey,  friend,  you'll  have  to  lighlett 
j'our  load,  or  you  will  never  get  across  that  creek." 

Bullocky  Kingston:  "  No  fear,  old  man;  my  beauties 
are  too  frightened  of  the  whip." 


Bulletin.'"] 


RESTING  ON  HIS  LAURELS. 


Mr.  B :   ''There!       Now  you  know  what  to   expect.       I'm  going  to  give  you  another  smashing  in 

Committee." 
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Mr.  Kingston  introduced  his  tariff 
The  on  October  8;  the  debate  on  the 
Tariff  Fight  motion  of  want  of  confidence  with 
.  which  Mr.  Reid  met  it  lasted  till 
November  i,  and  closed  with  a  spasm  of  dis- 
tracted oratory,  which  stretched  through  a 
continuous  sitting  of  twenty-seven  hours.  The 
scale  of  the  debate  was,  in  a  sense,  titanic. 
How  many  pages  of  "Hansard  "  it  filled  can- 
not be  guessed ;  but  it  overflowed  the  columns 
of  every  newspaper  throughout  six  States ;  it 
effloresced  into  gigantic  public  meetings ;  it 
raged  in  railway  cars,  at  street  corners,  in  club- 
rooms,  and  by  every  domestic  fireside.  It 
filled  the  Commonwealth  with  its  tumult !  The 
tariff  touches  every  citizen  at  what  might  be 
described  as  his  most  sensitive  spot — his 
pocket.  And  even  the  inarticulate  classes 
grew  loudly  vocal  in  praise,  or  in  abuse,  of 
Mr.  Kingston's  tariff. 

The  great  controversy  reached  its 
climax  in  Parliament  itself  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  A  chain  of  speakers 
talked  from  2  o'clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  5  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon. 
P.ut  though  the  speeches  were  of  huge  dimen- 
sions— ^two  honourable  members,  for  example, 
spoke  for  over  four  hours  each — they  were 
addressed  to  non-existent  or  slumbering 
audiences.  Parliament,  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  debate,  was  turned  into  a  mere  Cave 
of  Sleepers.  The  Speaker  nodded  in  the  chair ; 
the  clerks  dozed  at  the  tables ;  hon.  members, 
coiled  up  in  attitudes  of  repose,  snored  un- 
ashamedly from  the  benches.       The  Opposi- 


The  Climax 


tion  undertook  to  talk  through  the  whole 
night,  in  order  that  their  leader,  Mr.  Reid, 
might  deliver  his  reply  on  the  debate  in  the 
fresh  hours  of  the  morning.  The  whole  de- 
bate was  in  many  respects  of  signal  ability ; 
but  its  close  might  well  make  cynics  smile, 
and  philosophers  stare. 

Ministers  won  by  a  majority  of  14; 

A  Pyrrhic    j\ I r.  Rcid's  motiou beingrejected  by 

Victory      ^^  votcs  to  30.  And  a  majority  of  14 

in  a  House  of  75  ought  to  be  decisive. 
The  votes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  saved  the  Min- 
istry, but  not  the  tariff.  The  truth  is  that 
the  debate  brought  out  so  many  flaws  in  the 
tariff  that  even  its  own  author  could  not  deny 
their  existence.  Mr.  Kingston's  task  was  most 
difficult.  Modern  commerce  is  strangely  com- 
plex ;  and  a  tariff"  which  had  to  be  stretched 
over  the  diverse  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  six  States  was  sure  to  blunder  at 
many  points.  Mr.  Kingston  could  not,  of 
course,  take  the  advice  of  commercial  experts 
in  framing  his  tariff,  for  this  would  have  been 
to  give  away  his  duties  in  advance.  And 
there  is  no  commercial  mind  in  the  Cabinet  it- 
self. The  tariff',  it  is  understood,  was  prac- 
tically framed  by  a  cluster  of  custom-house 
officials ;  and  custom-house  officials  are  very 
apt  to  regard  all  importers  as  potential  rogues. 
They  naturally  think  of  the  duties  to  be  ex- 
acted, not  of  the  commercial  interests  to  be 
served  or  injured.  A  tariff  shaped  by  cus- 
tom-house officials,  and  revised  by  a  Cabinet 
of  lawyers,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  a  very  prac- 
tical measure.      And  when  all  allowances  have 
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been  made  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Mr. 
Kingston's  tariff  nnist  be  pronounced  one  of 
the  crudest  and  least  happy  efforts  in  tariff 
construction  which  the  Australian  colonies 
have  yet  witnessed. 

The  general  severity  of  the  tariff 
Flaws  was  brought  out  very  effectively 
in  the  TarifFby  ^jj-  Frederick  Sargood.  He 
showed,  for  example,  that  the  duty 
on  low-priced  boots  was  60  per  cent. ;  on  work- 
men's hats  the  duty  rose  to  183  per  cent.!  It 
was  urged,  in  reply,  that  as  low-priced  boots 
were  manufactured  locally  the  duty  on  them 
had  no  practical  effect.  And  yet  Mr.  Kingston 
reckoned  on  a  large  revenue  from  these  very 
'luties !  The  duties  were  increased  to  a  degree 
which  probably  amazed  Mr.  Kingston  himself 
by  the  device  of  composite  duties,  and  by 
the  regulations  which  directed,  for  example, 
that  in  taxing  salt  fish  the  weight  of  the  brine 
was  to  be  added,  and  in  taxing  earthenware 
the  cubic  measure  of  the  packing  straw.  The 
magic  letters  "N.E.I.,"  again,  brought  under 
the  range  of  heavy  duties  many  articles — such 
as  printer's  type — which  were  never  meant  to 
be  taxed.  Any  possible  tariff,  we  repeat,  must 
have  had  many  blunders :  but  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  invent  a  tariff  more  open  to  criti- 
cism than  that  which  Mr.  Kingston  proposed 
to  inflict  on  the  Commonwealth. 

The  earliest  and  severest  critics  of 
inthe^Housc^j^g  tariff',  after  Mr.  Reid's  motion 
Its  Friends  had  been  defeated,  were  found  on 
the  Ministerial  benches  themselves. 
The  Labour  party  held  a  conference  and 
agreed  on  changes  almost  more  drastic  than 
Mr.  Reid  himself  could  have  proposed.  Its 
members  imanimously  resolved  that i  1,000,000 
must  be  struck  off  the  tariff,  and  they  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  reductions  amounting  to 
£  1, 1 68,000,  touching,  mainly,  articles  in  com- 
mon use,  from  preserved  milk  and  tea  to  flan- 
nelettes and  kerosene.  A  ''  Conference  of 
Workers  "  was  also  held,  and  agreed  upon 
another  set  of  modifications.  The  "  friends  of 
the  farmers,"  too,  seized  their  pruning  knives. 
To  ^Ministers  themselves  the  debate  had 
pr.>ved  educational.  Their  supporters,  it 
seemed,  were  likely  to  be  a  source  of  greater 
peril  to  the  tariff  than  even  their  opponents  i 
Mr.  Kingston's  forte  is  not  light-handed  diplo- 
macy; and  he  at  first  refused — as  a  semaphore 
might  do,  with  gesture  rather  than  speech — 
to  reveal  what  changes  the  Cabinet  had  agreed 
upon.  The  next  day,  however.  Sir  George 
Turner  mellifluously  explained  that  the  com- 


posite duties- — or  most  of  them — would  be 
abandoned ;  that  no  duty  will  be  charged  on 
transit  expenses,  or  on  the  cubic  dimensions 
of  packages ;  and  there  is  the  promise  of  im- 
portant changes  in  the  scale  and  incidence  of 
duties  generally. 

The  new  tariff  hits  both  the  miners 
Miners  and  atul  fariiiers  rather  badly;  and  both 
Farmers  interests  are  organising  in  self- 
defence.  The  manner  in  which  the 
farmer,  under  the  tariff',  is  pursued  with  duties 
in  his  downsitting  and  his  uprising  is  very 
amusingly  described  by  one  of  the  daily 
journals : — 

The  farmer  threw  back  his  20  per  cent,  blankets  at 
l  a.m.,  and  jumped  from  his  25  per  cent,  bed  on  to  the 
20  ner  cent,  covering  of  the  25  per  cent,  floor,  and  has- 
tily liffhtinp:  a  35  per  cent  candle  with  a  match  which 
had  paid  50  per  cent.,  he  picked  up  his  newspaper  of 
the  preceding  daj%  and  read  again,  so  that  he  might  be 
quite  sure  t)iat  he  was  truly  blessed,  the  latest  inter- 
pretation of  the  fedei'al  tariff  according  to  M'Coll. 
Impressed  with  the  eminence  of  the  authority,  but  in- 
convenienced by  the  statement,  he  meditatively  donned 
his  20  per  cent,  clothes  and  55  per  cent,  boots,  and, 
calling  the  boys,  he  clapped  a  55  per  cent,  hat  on  liis 
head,  and  went  out  to  the  stable.  Lifting  the  loop 
of  binder  tv.'ine  (duty  Ss.  per  cwt.)  from  tlie  gate,  he 
passed  into  the  stable,  and  placing  the  20  per  cent, 
saddle  and  bridle  on  his  untaxed  horse  (a  product  of 
the  farm!  rode  off  after  the  untaxed  cows  (product  of 
the  farm).  While  he  was  away  the  boys  sat  at  the 
20  per  cent,  table,  on  20  per  cent,  chairs,  and  having 
partaken  of  70  per  cent,  pori'idge  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  6d.  a  dozen  import  duty  on 
eggs,  which  were  not  imported,  would  really  put  up  the 
price  of  wheat  and  butter.  Having  set  the  lads  to 
work  with  15  per  cent,  ploughs,  the  farmer  puts  the  15 
per  cent,  cans  of  milk  that  cannot  be  protected 
into  the  40  per  cent,  spi'ing-cart,  and  drives  to  the  fac- 
tor}', where  he  watches  the  manufacture  of  butter,  with 
the  aid  of  various  appliances  hidden  in  the  tariff 
schedule  under  the  symbol  N.E.I.,  the  product  being 
improved  by  the  addition  of  125  per  cent,  salt,  and 
finally  packed  in  export  boxes,  which,  under  this  most 
considerate  of  all  tariffs,  carry  a  trifling  duty  of  20 
per  cent.  ISuying  a  few  trifles  at  the  store,  such  as 
a  tin  oi  golden  syrup  (duty  6s.  a  cwt.),  some  oil-cake 
(duty  Is.  a  cental),  a  bit  of  20  per  cent,  furniture,  cov- 
ering for  the  sofa,  some  10  per  cent,  frocking  for  the 
youngsters,  the  making  of  a  15  per  cent,  print  dress 
for  the  A\nfe,  a  20  per  cent,  winnower  sheet,  a  few 
70  per  cent,  nails,  some  castor  oil  for  the  machinery 
(dutv  6d.  a  gallon),  a  20  per  cent,  axe  handle,  some  20 
per  cent,  engine  packing,  a  20  per  cent,  halter,  some 
sporting  powder  for  the  boys  (duty  4d.  a  lb.),  a  few 
pounds  of  shot  (duty  7s.  6d.  a  cwt.),  and  a  coil  of 
20  per  cent,  barbed  wire,  he  goes  on  to  the  black- 
smith's, and  admires  the  15  per  cent,  portable  engine, 
which  stands  alongside  the  15  per  cent,  stripper  and 
■^^^nnower.  At  nigh<-,  when  the  20  per  cent,  lamp  has 
been  filled  with  .50  per  cent,  kerosene,  and  lighted  (an- 
other -50  per  cent,  matcli) .  he  reads  over  again,  for  his 
wife's  edification,  the  latest  debate  on  the  tariff. 

Severe  accuracy  is  probably  sacrificed  to 
humour  in  this  extract.  Under  any  tariff 
the  farmer  must  carry  his  share  of  the 
general  burden.  But  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
plays  a  passive  and  inarticulate  part  in  politics. 
He  cannot  organise  with  other  members  of  his 
class,   as  workers   in    the   city   can ;    and,   as 
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a  consequence,  be  is  in  real  peril  of  suffering 
political  injustice.  But  under  the  prick  of  Mr. 
Kingston's  tariff  the  farmers  are  taking  steps 
to  organise  themselves,  and  they  may  easilv 
become  a  new  and  somewhat  disturbing  force 
in  federal  politics. 

^„  An  American  can  dance  on  rhe- 
Amerjcan  torical  stilts  of  the  very  tallest  sort 
o".  on  behalf  of  his  own  country;  but 
•■*  '*"*he  does  not  often  undertake  that 
performance  on  behalf  of  any  other  land. 
Colonel  Bell,  however,  for  some  time  the 
American  Consul-General  of  Australia,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  may  well  tickle  the  vanitv 
of  all  Australians.  The  centre  of  the  commer- 
cial world.  Colonel  Bell  told  the  astonished 
magnates  of  London,  "  was  shifting  towards 
Australia,  whose  external  trade  with  her  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  was  far  ahead 
of  Russia  with  her  120  millions;  it  was  four 
times  that  of  Japan,  with  her  forty  millions; 
and  twice  that  of  China,  with  her  400  millions. 
Australia's  export  trade,"  Colonel  Bell  went 
on  to  say,  "  ought  to  be  even  greater."  That 
it  was  not  greater.  Colonel  Bell  bluntly  told 
his  audience.,  was  due  to  English  stupiditv  : 

While  herds  of  cattle  -were  perishing  on  her  plains 
the  British  Navy  was  fed  on  American  beef,  and  British 
soldipr.-i  in  South  Africa  consumed  American  instead  of 
Australian  flour.  There  was  no  patriotism  in  com- 
merce. The  Australian  was,  as  recent  events  have 
{»roved,  thorougrhly  loyal — but  suppose  he  met  an  Eng- 
ishnian  and  a  Gei-man  he  would  probably  drink  with 
the  Englishman  and  trade  with  the  Gerinan,  for  the 
trading  offer  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  would  be  the 
better.  The  fact  was  that  every  man  would  buv  in  the 
cheapest  market. 

Colonel  Bell's  speech  included  an  excursus  on 
the  fairness  of  British  policy : 

Wherever  the  British  flag  floated  there  was  justice. 
America  knew  this,  and  followed  England,  forcing  her 
good.?  on  English  colonies,  because  in  so  doing  she 
gained  protection  for  her  conmierce.  America  did  not 
want  any  land  belonging  to  England,  for  if  she  got  it 
she  would  have  to  pay  taxes  for  it,  and  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  see  other  people  doing. 

Colonel  Bell  concluded  with  a  poke  of  great, 
if  sly,  humour  at  Australians  themselves : 
"  The  great  problem  to  be  solved  was  that 
of  cheap  production  with  high  wages,  and 
this  he  believed  invention,  improvements,  and 
science  would  do  if  labour  did  a  little  less  talk- 
ing and  a  little  more  thinking.  ...  !" 
Colonel  Bell's  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
characteristic  bit  of  American  oratory — keen, 
shrewd,  humorous,  and  plain-spoken — and  it 
may  well  render  a  real  service  to  Australia  it- 
self. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of    York 

The        reached  England  on  November  i, 

Royal  Tour  bringing    to    a    happy    close    the 

most  far-stretching  tour  under- 
taken by  royal  personages  in  modern 
times.  And  who  else  besides  the  Heir 
to  the  British  throne  could  travel  so  long 
across  seas  where  his  own  flag  flies  supreme, 
and  from  land  to  land  where  loyalty  to  his 
Elouse  burns  with  a  flame  so  clear !  The  tour 
■may  well  be  a  political  education  for  the  future 
monarch  of  Great  Britain.  And  in  these  modern 
days,  when  kings  and  presidents  live  in  daily 
peril  of  a  violent  death,  it  is  a  very  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  no  shadow  of  peril  darkened 
for  a  moment  the  tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  In  answer  to  a  message  of 
congratulation  from  Lord  Llopetoun,  the 
Duke,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  wife,  cabled 
back :  "  We  shall  never  forget  our  dear  friends 
in  Australia." 

Amongst  the  incidental  controver- 
Thecost     gj^g  kmdled  bv  the    tariff    is    the 

OT 

Living      question  whether  the  cost  of  living 
is  greater  in  New  Sotith  Wales,  un- 
der free  trade,  than  in  Victoria,  under  protec- 
tion.   Mr.  Coghlan's  figures  show  that  the  in- 
habitants of  New  South  Wales  spend  iz  15s. 
6d.  more  per  head — or  about  £15  per  family — 
for  cost  of  living  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
Victoria.     Now  do  these  figures  prove  that  it 
costs  a  New  South  Welshman  more  to  live 
than     it     costs     a     Victorian,     and     so     is 
worse     off ;     or     only     that     he     has     more 
money     to     spend    than      a    Victorian     has, 
and  is  really  better  off.^       On  this  debatable 
point  a  wealth  of  stentorian  rhetoric  has  been 
expended  in  both  States.     But  the  question — 
unlike  most  disputes  in    political    econoiiiy — 
reached  a  decision  which  has  some  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative.    Two  energetic  con- 
troversialists in  Melbourne  joined  to  nominate 
a  'Doard  to  which  the  question  was  to  be  re- 
ferred for  decision.  The  board  consisted  of  one 
high-tariff  and  one  low-tariff  representative ; 
and  these  two  appointed  Mr.  Ellery  as  umpire. 
After    long    consideration    the    board    unani- 
mously reported  that  if  a  New  South  Welsh- 
man spends  more  on  his  living  than  a  Vic- 
torian does,  it  is  because  he  has  more  to  spend ; 
and  the  fact  must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that 
he  is  not  worse  off.  but  better  off,  than  a  Vic- 
torian.   This  seems  a  sufficiently  obvious  con- 
clusion.      If  that  nation  is  most  prosperous 
which  spends  least  per  head  in  food,  clothes, 
and  pleasures,  then  probably  a  Chinaman,  or 
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a  Russian  peasant  in  Siberia,  would  top  the 
scale!  The  notable  circumstance  in  tliis  lind- 
ing-  is  that  a  representative  of  the  high-tariff 
policy  joined  franklv  in  the  award ;  a  proot 
that  politicians  are  not  always  blind  and  deaf 
to  facts  which  do  not  suit  tiicir  own  theories. 

The  States  of  ilic  Lonimonweallb. 

Cutting:     (;iij;pijiv  no  indecent  haste  in  adjust- 

Parliament ing:  their  respective  constitutions  to 

Federal  politics.  No  State  1  Parlia- 
ment, as  yet,  has  reduced  its  own  numbers  or 
cost,  although  a  new  Parliament  has  been 
created  which  takes  over  at  least  half  of  its 
business.  The  South  Australian  Cabinet  has 
brought  most  of  energy  and  practical  good 
sense  to  this  business.  Under  the  new  ("onsti- 
tion  I)ill.  which  has  practically  passed  the 
Assembly,  that  chamber  will  in  future  consist 
of  forty-two  members :  the  Council  is  reduced 
to  eighteen  members ;  and,  on  the  morion  of 
"Mr.  Price,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  party,  the 
number  of  Ministers  was  reduced  from  six  to 
four.  It  is  probable  that  the  Houses  will  gain 
in  efficiency  from  the  reduction  of  niembers; 
and  the  example  of  South  Australia  must 
powerfully  influence  legislation  in  the  other 
States. 


Lord 
Hopctoun 


Every  day  supplies  new  proof  that 
the  Australian  ConinKMuvealth  is 
singularly  happy  in  its  hrst  Gover- 
nor-General. Lord  Hopetoun 
makes  no  blunders ;  his  standard  of  public 
duty  is  very  high ;  everybody  trusts  and  ad- 
mires him.  and  there  is  in  him  that  one  touch 
c>f  nature — of  simplicity  and  reality — which,  ori 
an  Australian  audience,  acts  like  a  spell.  Is 
I>ord  Hopetoun  a  great  speaker?  He  would 
hiimself  probably  smile  at  the  question;  and, 
like  Marc  .-\ntony,  would  protest  that  he  is 
"  no  orator."  Everyone  knows  how  wooden 
and  distressing  oiTicial  speeches  can  be.  But 
Lord  Hopetoun,  with  his  clear  reed-like  voice, 
vibrating  v.-ith  iionest  emotion,  sv.-ays  an  Aus- 
tralian audience  as  perhaps  no  otlier  speaker 
in  the  Commonwealth  could.  His  Excellencv 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  Melbourne  Town 
Hall,  at  the  Mayor's  banquet,  v.'hich.  by  its 
humility,  its  humour,  its  pathos,  its  insight, 
curiously  moved  the  great  audience.  Here  arc 
a  few  of  Lord  Hopetoun's  felicitous  sentences  : 

Gentlemen,  I  have  much  to  thank  Providence  for.  I 
have  been  =iTifru]arly  fortiinat?  and  hafjpy  in  my  pri- 
vate life.  I  iia\e  had  more  than  my  share,  perhap.g,  of 
the  s;ood  things  of  this  world — hit<h  posts,  responsible 
duties.  Honours  such  as  men  will  strive  for  a  lifetime 
to  gain  have  been  given  to  me  unexpectedly  and  unasked 
for.  But  feeling  this  as  I  do,  yet  I  tell  you  that  did 
I  not  feel  that  I  enioyed  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of 
those  around  me,  these  honours,  these  privileges  would 


li'j  \aluelc.sR.  After  all,  the  man  who  has  the  greatest 
number  of  friends,  the  man  who  feels  that  he  enjoys 
the  warm  corner  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  him, 
is  the  ti^.ppiest  man,  and  it  is  because  you  make  mc 
feel  that  1  occupy  some  such  position  amongst  you 
that  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  me  this  evening. 
(Cheers.)  Tt  is  no  small  thing  to  receive  your  assur- 
ance that  the  years  which  I  have  spent  here  amongst 
you  in  bygone  day^  have  been  years  well  spent.  It 
is  no  small  thing  to  return  to  you  after  the  absence 
of  six  years  and  to  be  treated  as  an  old  and  trusted 
friend,  to  be  made  to  feel  that  I  have  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  interim,  and  that  my  appointment  to  my 
present  post  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  Australia  generally. 

Lord  Hopetoun's  peroration,  too,  was  pitched 

in  a  wise  and  noble  key : — 

I  have  always,  as  you  know,  been  an  ardent  federa- 
tionist — (olicers)-  and  now  that  tlie  dream  of  my  life 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  federation  is  a  live 
fact,  and  1  iiere  to  play  some  part  in  the  great  drama,  I 
am  intensely  anxious  that  perfect  success  should  attend 
the  working  of  our  new  constitution.  (Cheers.)  I 
am  intensely  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  our  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  machine.  I  am  watching  its 
trial  trip  with  extreme  interest  and  anxiety,  but  with- 
out apprehension.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  eavuostly  pray 
that  the  people  of  Australia  may  be  satisfied  with  their 
newly  found  unity.  I  earnestly  pray  that  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  that  newly  foiind  unity  does  not 
immediately  bring  them  all  the  advantages  which  they 
have  hoped  and  wished  that  it  would  bring;  they  must 
not  expect  it  to  be  an  instantaneous  cure  for  all  their 
troubles.  I  trust  that  they  will  recognise  the  great 
(lifliculties  which  tlieir  Parliament  has  to  face,  and  that 
they  will  be  patient  Avith  their  public  men,  if  there  be 
apparent  delay  in  passing  those  measures  Avhich  they 
spec'ally  desire  to  see  passed.  I  have  the  strongest 
faith  in  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Aus- 
tralia. (Cheers.)  Her  commanding  position,  her  great 
size  and  her  wonderful  resources  make  it  certain  that 
she  must  dominate  in  the  future  this  portion  of  the 
Southern  Henusphere.  (Cheers.)  I  pray  that  her 
peojjle  will  be  strong  and  united,  that  they  will  take  a 
broad  and  liberal  viev/  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
functions  f)f  'empire  impose  upon  them;  that  they  will, 
in  common  with  all  otheJ-  sections  of  the  British  race, 
pro\e  tluinsclves  to  be  a  great  bulwark  of  civilisation, 
of  Christianity  and  of  goodwill  towards  mankind. 

Tf  anyone  asks  what  is  the  secret  of  Lord 
Hopetoun's  great  and  imiversal  popularity,  he 
must  be  a  dull  man  if  he  does  not  discover  it 
in  this  single  spcecli. 

An  important  conference  of  State 
Premiers  Premiers,  conver.ed  l)y  M\:  Bar- 
confcrence  ^^u,  was  held  in  Melbourne  during 
the  month ;  and  some  such  confer- 
ence for  the  adjustment  of  common  interests 
will  probably  be  a  constant  feature  of  Com- 
monwealth politics.  The  chief  question  the 
Premiers  considered  was  the  terms  upon  which 
the  States  are  to  transfer  to  the  Comir.on- 
wealth  the  properties  connected  with  the  ser- 
vices taken  over  by  the  Federal  administration. 
The  transferred  properties  arc  valued,  roughly, 
at  iio.500,000:  and  the  Federal  Government 
proposed  that  "  compensation  "  should  be  a 
mere  flourish  of  book-keeping,  and  effected  bv 
a  few  drops  of  ink.  Against  the  am.ount  each 
State  is   entitled  to  receive  is  to  be  set  the 
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iiniount.  calculated  on  a  population  basis, 
■which  the  State,  considered  as  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  would  have  to  pay.  Under 
this  scheme,  for  example,  New  South  Wales 
Avould  have  to  transfer  all  its  properties  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  be  further  debited  with 
£588.000;  South  Australia  would  transfer  its 
properties,  and  be  credited  with  £624,000,  etc. 

The      Premiers,     being     practical 

What       men,     responsible      not      for      the 

Solution?   Commonwealth,     but     for      their 

own  particular  States,  argued  that 
they  must  be  compensated  either  in 
-cash  or  kind  for  the  transferred  pro- 
perties. They  suggested  that  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  it  took  over  the  proper- 
ties, should  take  over  also  an  equal  amount  of 
the  debt  of  each  State,  or  should  give  the 
States  Commonw^ealth  bonds  for  that  amount. 
If  the  Federal  Government  took  over  the  pro- 
perties, while  the  States  still  remained  liable 
for  the  debts  incurred  in  their  construction, 
this  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  bond-holders 
■of  the  States.  They  would  be  robbed^  without 
their  consent,  of  part  of  their  security.  The 
Premiers  succeeded  very  imperfect!}'  in  per- 
suading Mr.  Barton  of  the  justice  of  their 
•claim,  and  the  dispute  is  not  settled,  but  only 
postponed,  the  disputed  clauses  in  the  Bi  '. 
being  for  the  moment  held  over. 

Mr.    Philp    brought    the    Kanaka 

other       question      before   the    conference; 

Questions  ^j^g    Premier   of    South     Australia 

proposed  that  they  should  con- 
sider how  the  Fed€ra(l  tariff  would 
affect  State  finances ;  but  Mr.  Barton  ruled 
the  question  out  of  order.  On  the 
whole,  the  conference  has  left  behind  it  a 
certain  sense  of  discontent.  Mr.  Barton 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  the  Premiers 
that  he  was  responsible  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment alone,  and  could  not  permit  "  interfer- 
ence "  by  the  representatives  of  the  States' 
Parliaments.  The  State  Premiers  are,  of 
course,  keen  and  hard-headed  men,  each  of 
them^  vigilant  for  his  ov>/n  .State :  and  there  are 
no  clear  dividing  lines  betwixt  the  interest  and 
■duties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  States 
which  constitute  it.  Some  modus  vivendi  will 
be,  in  process  of  time,  evolved ;  but  the  first 
year  of  the  new  system  naturally  is  fruitful  of 
perplexed  and  difificult  questions. 


The  State  railways  have  proved 
„      *"         themselves  again  a  verv  disturbing 

Overthrown  .  .  '^  * 

Cabinet  torce  lu  the  polititics  of  West  Aus- 
tralia. The  Leake  Cabinet,  after  a 
brief  existence  of  five  months,  has  been  de- 
feated and  driven  from  of^ce  on  what  is  prac- 
tically a  question  of  railway  administration. 
In  August  last,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Minister  of 
Railways,  suspended  Mr.  Davies,  the  general 
manager  of  the  lines,  and  appointed  a  board  ti 
try  a  series  of  charges  against  that  gentleman. 
The  board,  in  substance,  exonerated  Mr. 
Davies.  He  is  not  the  responsible  adminis- 
trator of  the  lines,  but  only  the  adviser  and 
executive  of  his  political  head ;  and  the  evi- 
dence showed  that,  for  what  seemed  the  most 
doubtful  administrative  acts  complained  of, 
not  Mr.  Davies,  but  his  Ministerial  chief  for 
the  time  being,  was  responsible.  A  weak 
Cabinet  naturally  risked  its  political  existence 
when  it  undertook  the  indictment  of  a  great 
State  official  like  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  failure  of 
its  charges  gave  its  opponents  a  chance.  Mr. 
Piesse,  who  moved  the  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  carried  it  by  24  votes  to  22,  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  political  heir  of  Sir  John  Forrest ; 
he  failed,  however,  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  was  "  sent  for."  He  will  pro- 
bably attempt  some  form  of  coalition. 
Both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  State 
is  clothing  itself  Avith  ever-expanding  func- 
tions to  a  degree  quite  unknown  in  the  Old 
World ;  and  this  naturally  adds  ever  new  bat- 
talions to  the  army  of  State  servants.  The 
State,  indeed,  is  everywhere  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labour.  And  as  its  employes  enjoy 
the  franchise,  they  can  inake  and  unmake 
Ministers.  This  is  a  political  condition 
charged  with  strange  perils. 

Sir  Hector  Macdonald's  tour 
Sir  Hector  through  Australia  reached  a  some- 
Macdonaid  -^yhat  embarrassing  climax  in  New 

Zealand,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  Sir  Hector  appealed  to  popular  senti- 
ment as  a  famotts  Scotchman  as  well  as  a  great 
soldier.  At  one  point  in  his  railway  journey, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  an  enthusiastic 
lady,  of  uncertain  age,  but  of  ardent  patriotism, 
fairlv  charged  the  victor  of  Omdurman  and 
impressed  a  resounding  kiss  upon  his  war- 
hardened  features :  an  experience  which  the 
commander  of  the  Highland  Brigade  probably 
found  as  trying  as  the  rush  of  the  dervishes. 
At  one  of  his  New  Zealand  receptions,  a 
Mayor  of  more  zeal  than  tact  made  a  rhetorical 
onslaught  on  other  British  officers,  by  way  of 
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sliowing-  how  superior  to  them  was  the  guest 
ot  the  moment.  But  Sir  Hector  broke  in 
bhmtly  with  the  remark  that  either  the  Mayor 
or  liimseh"  must  leave  the  room,  as  he  would 
not  sit  there  and  hear  his  brother-officers 
abused.  Lord  Roberts  is  known  to  be  con- 
templatino;  a  trip  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, but  it  is  stated,  on  what  is  declared  to  be 
*■  unimpeachable  authority."  that  what  makes 
the  greatest  of  British  soldiers  hesitate  is  a 
dread  of  the  somewhat  embarrassing-  ardour  of 
the  Australasian  welcome  which  awaits  him ! 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  New 
Payment  Zealand  Parliament  before  the  ses- 
Mcmbcrs  sion  closcd  was  to  pass  a  Bill  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  its  owm 
members.  The  payment  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  raised  from  £240  to  £300 ;  those 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  from 
£150  to  £200.  In  like  manner,  the  salary  of 
the  Governor  has  been  raised  from  £5,000  to 
£7.000.  and  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  JMinisters 
nave  been  substantially  increased.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  Parliament  voting  itself  new  and 
larger  sums  of  money  always  pricks  uncom- 
fortably the  public  sensibilities,  and  the 
struggle  over  this  particular  Bill  was  keen  and 
prolonged.  The  measure,  indeed,  was  only 
carried  after  a  continuous  sitting  of  thirty 
hours,  and  by  a  majority  of  six.  Much  jour- 
r.alistic  satire  is  expended  on  hon.  members 
for  their  vote :  but  if  the  principle  of  payment 
of  members  is  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  reason  there  is  for  making  the  payment 
inadequate.  The  British  system  of  no  pav- 
ment  has  its  advantages;  so' has  the  colonial 
system  of  payment.  But  a  system  which  con- 
cedes the  principle  of  remuneration,  but 
whittles  the  amount  down  to  half  rates,  is 
liardly  defensible. 

The  Australian  tarifif  is  already  af- 

A  fecting    New    Zealand    trade.' and 

Tariff  War  provokiug  New  Zealand  reprisals. 

New  Zealand  steamers  clearing  for 
Australian  ports  can  find  little  or  no  freight ; 
and,  if  the  situation  lasts,  the  noble  line  of 
boats  plying  betv.ixt  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia will  become  strangely  attenuated.  Mr. 
Seddon  disavows  any  intention  of  "reprisals ;" 
nevertheless,  a  Bill  has  been  carried  giving  the 
Ciovernor-in-Council  power  to  levy  a  substan- 
tial export  duty  on  undressed  timber ;  and  the 
Government  will  enforce  or  suspend  the  duty  as 
may  be  made  necessars-  by  the  development  of 
the  Australian  tariff.  In  the  power  to  impose 
or    suspend    these    duties    the    New    Zealand 


Cabinet  has  something  to  give  in  return  for 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  CommiOnwealth 
Government.  Another  Bill  imposes  an  ad 
valorem  duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on 
goods  imported  to  Cook  Island  from  any  other 
than  New  Zealand  ports.  This  will  give  New 
Zealand  merchants  the  monopoly  of  trade  iji 
the  island.  But  here  again  the  duty  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor-in-Council ;  and  so 
may  be  used  diplomatically  in  negotiations 
with  Australia.  For  Bismarck's  principle  of 
"  Do  nt  dcs  "  exactly  suits  colonial  statesman- 
ship. 

The   King  has  promptly    released 
The  Fifth    the    three    members    of     the    Vic- 
contingent  torian      Fifth      Contingent      con- 
demned to  death  by  court-martial: 
for  insubordination — a  sentence  commuted  to 
twelve   years'    imprisonment.       The    Imperial 
Government  did  not  wait  for  the  remonstrance 
of  Australian  Parliaments,  and    its  swift  and 
decided      action      gives      great      satisfaction 
throughout   Australia.       What    is    needed    to 
soothe  public  sentiment  here  is  an  equiry  into 
the  conduct  of    the    Imperial    officer  who  is 
charged,  in  a  hundred  newspapers,  with  graver 
offences  against  discipline  and  conduct  than 
that  for  which  these  men  were  condemned  tO' 
be  shot.     Major  McKnight,  who  served  in  the 
Fifth  Contingent,  and  has  returned  to  Victoria, 
made   a    speech    at    a    public    function    which' 
shows   how   deeply   General    Beatson's    extra- 
ordinary leadership,  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary rhetoric,  stung  the  contingent.      Major 
McKnight  had  been  enthusiasticallv  cheered; 
in  his  speech  he  declared  this  to  be '"a  strange 
welcome  for  a  '  white-livered  cur.'      He  had 
returned  to  Victoria  to  save  the  three    meu 
condemned.      Every  officer  and  man   in   the 
contingent  should   have   been   treated   in   the 
same  manner  as  those  three,  as  they  had  all 
had  their  say.      He  had  never  heard  any  other 
British  officer  use  language  so  strong  'as  that 
used  by  the  general  and  the  officer  next  in 
command."      All  Australians  eagerly  hope  to 
read  any  morning  that  Lord  Roberts  has  or- 
dered an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General- 
Beats  on. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Kanaka  Bill. 
The  Kanaka'^'"-  T^>arton  has  shown  quite  unusual 
decision  ;  and  the  Bill  banishing  the 
Kanaka  from  Queensland  passed.. 
without  either  change  or  delay,  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Philp,  on  be- 
half of  Queensland,  employed  every  art  to 
either  soften  or  delay  the  measure,  but  in  vain : 
though  hopes,  of  a  faint  sort,  are  still  cherished 
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of  winning-  some  advantage  in  the  Senate. 
What  Queensland  asks  is  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  take  evidence  in 
Queensland  itself  on  the  whole  subject.  What 
Mr.  Philp  probably  hopes  to  gain  is  some  ex- 
tension of  the  time  within  which  the  Kanaka  is 
to  be  banished  from  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Queensland ;  and  this  extension  might  be  ad- 
justed to  the  geography  of  the  State.  It  is 
jDroved  that  white  labour  steadily  lessens  in  ef- 
ficiency as  it  goes  northward  into  the  fiery  heat 
of  the  tropics.  In  Bundaberg  there  is  one 
Kanaka  to  every  twenty-four  acres ;  at  Cairns 
there  is  one  to  every  nine  acres.  And  those 
figures  are  not  accidental.  They  correspond 
to  differences  of  climate,  and  to  varying  mea- 
sures of  need  for  the  Kanaka.  So  it  is  argued 
a  longer  term  ought  to  be  granted  for  clearing 
out  the  Kanaka  in  the  purely  tropical  districts 
than  in  the  cooler  south.  What  stings  Queens- 
land is  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  a  mere  counter  in  the  game  of  Fed- 
eral politics.  No  Royal  Commission  is  ne 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Labour  party 
towards  the  Kanaka ;  and  Queensland  com- 
plains, with  more  or  less  of  reason,  that  the 
wreck  of  its  sugar  industry  is  the  price  by 
which  the  Federal  ^Ministry  purchased  the 
votes  of  the  Labour  party. 

There  is  much  sympathy  felt  for 
Outside  Queensland  throughout  the  Com- 
Feeiing:  monwcalth  generally ;  and  there  is 
a  growing  sense  that  the  clamour 
for  a  "  white  Australia  "  is  being  pushed  to  an 
unreasonable  extreme,  and  is  in  some  peril  of 
creating  an  unjust  Australia.  At  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Australian  Chambers  of  Commerce 
held  during  the  month,  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  delay,  and  enquiry  on  the  whole  busmess. 
was  carried  by  19  votes  to  7.  There  are,  it 
was  argiied,  10.500  other  aliens  in  Queensland 
against  whom  no  decree  of  expulsion  is 
levelled;  while  the  Kanaka  is,  for  many  rea- 
sons, the  most  harmless,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful,  of  all  aliens.  On  this  point  the  Bishop 
of  Carpentaria,  on  the  authority  of  "  sixteen 
years'  personal  observation,"  oflfers  striking 
testimony.     He  says : 

With    rPEfard   to    South    Sea     Island     Libour.     I     am 

strongly  of  tlie  opinion  that  it  is  of  all  coloured  labour 

•ihe   least   open   to   objection.       The   Islander   is    (pace 

ertain    wild    statements,    utterly   unsupported   by   evi- 

ence)    a    quiet,    docile,    and    reliable    workman.       As 

^ard«   their  moral   character,   the   last   census   show^ 

*ly   181    half-caste   island    children   in    Queensland,    as 

<Vi pared  with  over  1,500  aboriginal  half-castes,  with,  in 

«Ht  cases,  white  fathers,  and  Mr.  Justice  Chubb  stated 

a  w  vears  ago  in  Townsville  that  he  had  never  knoAvri 

a  >uth   Sea   Island   witness  utter  a  falsehood  in   evi- 

dev.      While  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  stand  mentally, 

"joiiy^  and  rehgiously  utterly  apart  from  us,  it  is  not 


so  with  the  South  Sea  Islander.  He  is  transparently 
easy  to  read,  ami  he  is  such  a  ready  recipient  of  our 
own  faith  that  fully  half  the  islanders  in  Queensland 
are  already  Christians;  his  numbers  are  strictly  limited 
(about  8,000  in  Queensland),  and  cannot  be  increased 
owing  to  lack  of  supply  in  the  islands.  Above  all,  he 
is  a  simple  labourer,  incapable  of  organisation  and 
competition  with  the  white  man,  and  only  asking  for 
his  daily  work  and  daily  food. 

Mr.  Barton,  however,  has  written 
Mr.  Barton's  a  State  paper  of  great  force  and 
Reply  persuasiveness  in  reply  to  Queens- 
land complaints.  From  the  de- 
bating point  of  view,  indeed,  his  paper  is  well- 
nigh  unanswerable.  Queensland,  he  says,  is 
directly  represented  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  must  accept  that  representation 
— ^and  not  the  wishes  of  the  State  Parliament 
— as  representing  Queensland  sentiment. 
It  may  be  true  that  ''  the  Senators  from 
Queensland  represent  only  29,000  out  of 
104.000  electors ;"  but  what  counts  is  the  votes 
recorded,  not  the  votes  unrecorded.  Queens- 
land itself,  moreover,  by  the  evidence  of  an 
agitation  stretching  over  many  years,  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Kanaka,  and  has  recognised 
the  policy  of  dismissing  him.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Barton  to  "  consult  the  State 
Government "  before  introducing  the  Bill ; 
and  to  allow  the  wishes  of  a  State  Parliament 
to  outweigh  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament would  make  Federation  itself  a  nul- 
lity. There  is.  Mr.  Barton  contends,  an  "  in- 
eradicable difference "  betwixt  the  Kanaka 
and  the  white  man  which  makes  their  com- 
radeship on  one  field  of  labour  impossible. 
'Sir.  Barton's  paper  is  of  signal  ability ;  but  it 
will  hardly  convince  Queensland,  wdiich,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  persuaded  that  on  the  Kanaka 
subject  it  is  misrepresented  by  the  Queens- 
land members  in  the  Federal  Houses. 


The  Crime 


At  the  moment  we  write,  the  Bill 
of  intended  to  ensure  a  proper  huirian 
a  Wrong  ^[y^^  fgr  Australia,  by  forbidding  any 
Colour  coloured  immigrant  to  land  on  her 
shores,  is  still  before  the  Federal  Senate,  and  its 
fate  uncertain.  The  Labour  party  desires  to 
make  the  pigment  cells  in  the  skin  of  an  immi- 
grant, and  not  his  spelling  capacities,  the  test 
of  his  fitness  for  entering  Australia.  But  a 
measure  which  banished  all  "  coloured  per- 
sons," on  the  ground  of  their  colour,  from 
Australia  would  be  certain  to  provoke  reprisals 
— sav  from  Japan — and  would  be  in  conflict 
wdth  the  general  policy  of  the  British  Empire 
itself.  The  Labour  party  has  its  own  politics, 
however,  in  which  such  trivial  considerations 
as  these  do  not  count ;  and  its  members  are 
eager  to  pass  the  measure  in  its  most  drastic 
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form,  and  resfardless  of  how  it  mav  affect  the 
outside  world.  Another  feature  of  the  Bill 
gjeatly  puzzles  the  English  press.  "  Any 
person  under  contraet  to  perform  manual 
labour  ""  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  Common- 
wealth. .\n  immigrant,  that  is,  with  work  en- 
sured to  him,  is  under  a  ban ;  he  is  allowed  to 
enter  only  if  there  is  no  work  waiting  for  him  ! 
"  Does  this  mean,"  asks  the  "  \\'estminster 
(jazette."  "  that  an  Englishman  who  had  a 
situation  offered  him  as  (say)  a  carpenter  at 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  would  not  be  allowed  to 
land?  This  seems  so  incredible  that  we  feel 
sure  we  nuist  be  misinterpreting  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  though  we  cannot  see 
what  else  it  can  mean.  Possibly  what  is  aimed 
at  is  imported  labour,  for  apparently  an  Eng- 
lish workman  with  no  assured  work  would  bo 
admitted.  l>ut  even  so,  the  suggested  law 
hardly  seems  credible — it  makes  nonsense  nf 
the  idea  of  a  United  Empire  if  you  cannot 
freely  move  about  in  it."  "  White  people," 
one  London  journal  argues,  "  constitute  only 
one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Empire."  If  the  one-eighth  who  are  white 
banished  from  the  Empire  the  seven-eighths 
who  are  tinted,  what  would  become  of  the 
Empire  itself?  It  is  clear  that  the  new  Aus- 
tralian policy,  applied  to  the  whole  Empire, 
would  have  startling  results. 


Cricket 


laide- 


The  English  cricketers  promise  to 
be  an  unlucky  team.  Their  tour 
has  certainly  had  a  very  unlucky 
start.  Their  first  match  in  A'dc- 
-as  a  local  journal  puts  it — "  began  in 
fire  and  ended  in  water" !  The  first  part  of 
the  match,  in  other  words,  was  played  in  a 
flame-like  heat,  which  made  energy  impos- 
sible ;  while  in  the  last  part  heavy  rains  fell  and 
destroyed  the  wicket.  And  the  Englishmen, 
newly  landed  from  a  long  sea-voyage,  had  to 
field  under  the  sweltering  heat,  and  bat  on  the 
rain-destroyed  wicket !  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  first  match  was  a  very 
bad  defeat.  Their  match  against  A'ictoria  is 
being  played  as  we  write,  and  here,  again,  ill- 
luck  pursued  the  Englishmen.  Their  captain, 
MacLaren.  was  unable  to  play;  they  lost  the 
toss,  and  went  in  to  bat  on  a  bad  wicket.  They 
will  probably  win  this  particular  match,  but 
so  far  they  have  been  unable  to  show  their 
true  quality.  We  publish  elsewhere  an  inter- 
esting account  of  this  team  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  MacLaren ;  in  our  next  issue  Mr.  Mac- 
Laren will  describe,  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view,  the  first  of  the  five  great  test 
matches. 


The  new  cable  via  the  Cape  was 

A  New      completed    on    October     19,    and 

Sea  Cable  opened  to  the  public  on  November 

I.  The  work  has  been  done  very 
(luietlv.  but  with  great  expedition;  and  thus 
another  of  the  great  nerve  filaments  of  the 
Empire,  linking  the  provinces  to  the  Mother 
Land,  is  completed.  The  cable  relations  of  the 
individual  States  are  at  present  in  a  very 
tangled  condition.  Mctoria  is  loyal  to  the 
Pacific  caible  scheme :  and  so  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Cape  cable,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company. 
The  other  Australian  States  contribute  to  both 
schemes,  and  get  the  advantage  of  low  rates. 
As  a  consequence.  Victoria  pays  4s.  lod.  a 
word  for  a  message  to  Europe,  while  the  other 
Australian  States  pay  only  3s.  6d.,  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  further  reductions ;  and  she  pays 
7s.  2d.  a  word  for  a  message  to  the  Cape, 
against  rates  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  2S.  ii^d.  for  the 
other  States.  The  want  of  a  common  policy, 
in  a  word,  fines  one  particular  State  in  discord 
with  the  rest  a  verv  heavv  sum. 


A  Curious 
Storm 


ness. 


A 


Australian  weather  is   always    ec- 
centric ;  but  it  has  been  giving  dur- 
ing the  month  new  proofs  of    its 
caprice — not  to  say  of  its  impish - 
remarkable    storm,    for    example, 
romped  suddenly  over  Victoria  on  November 
14.      It  really  consisted  of  a  flying  avalanche 
of  hailstones — rather,  of  broken  fragments  of 
ice — of  tremendous  size,  accompanied    by    a 
furious  wind.      The  gale  came  and  vanished 
almost  at  a  breath.       Its  area  was  narrow,  but 
it  left  a  line  of  devastation  almost  like  the  slash 
of  a  sword-blade  across  the  State.      Some  of 
the  hailstones  are  reported  to  have  weighed 
more  than  half  a  pound ;  one  huge  fragment 
of  ice  which  fell  out  of  the  sultry  heavens  mea- 
sured seven  inches  across.     The  sound  of  the 
storm   as  the  narrow  simoom    of    hailstones 
swept  across  the  roofs  of  Melbourne  was  like 
the  roar  of  a  railway  train  in  a  tunnel.      The 
amount  of  glass  destroyed  in  that  city  consti- 
tutes a  small  fortune  for  the  local  glaziers.      In 
one  country  town — Castlemaine — the  damage 
is    estimated    at    £50.000.       One    solid    brick 
church  was  not  merely  blown  over,  but  morf 
than  half  blown  away !      The  storm  was  at 
tended  with  many  disasters,  and    not    a    fe 
deaths.      Thus  a  farmer  occupied  in  milki':? 
a   cow  was   blown   into    the    next    paddo'-'- 
dashed  against  a  fence,  and  killed.      A  h^e 
girl,  nine  years  of  age,  running  out  of  a  iaPS 
house,  was  caught  by  the  wind,  blown  .'^le 
forty  yards  through  the  air.  and    killed    A 
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solid  rail  blown  from  a  three-rail  fence  was 
driven  through  the  body  of  a  horse !  When 
the  Australian  weather  assumes  the  role  of  a 
dancing-  dervish,  strange  things  are  possible  I 


LONDON,  Oct.   I. 

The        Last  month  the  elective  head  of  the 
Assassina-  Enoriish-speaking  race  fell  by  the 

tion  o-f  ,     »  .    ^  ='  .  \  4.1 

President  shot  Oi  an  assassui.  As  the 
McKiniey  Romans  had  two  Consuls,  so  the 
English-speaking  world  has  two  sovereign 
heads — onethe  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  the  hereditary  Sovereign  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  death  of  Mr.  McKin- 
iey, wdio  was  shot  at  Buffalo  on  September  6, 
was  mourned  by  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  without  distinction  of  political  differ- 
ences. Earlier  in  the  year  America  had 
mourned  in  like  manner  the  demise  of  the 
British  Sovereign. 

Of    the    assassination    we    have    a 

How        very   simple  and   graphic   account 

It  was  Done  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Wells,  of 

the    ■■  Buffalo    Morning    Review,"" 
who  was  standing  immediately  behind  the  Pre- 
sident at  the  moment  when  the  shot  was  fired. 
Mr.  McKiniey  was  in  the  Temple  of  Music, 
holding    a    reception,    after    the    manner    of 
American  Presidents.      An  immense  crowd  of 
15,000     had    assembled    outside    the    door, 
through  which  they  passed  into  the  building, 
defiling  along  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
chairs,'  which  conducted  them  to  the  front  of 
the  President,  from  whence  they  passed  out 
by  another  entrance.     The  reception  began  ai 
4'0'clock  in  the  afternoon.     TJie  long  proces- 
sion began   to  file  past  the   President.      He 
shook    hands    with    all    comers.       At    seven 
minutes  past  4  he  shook  hands  in  succession 
with  a  woman,  a  little  girl,  and  a  negro.     After 
the  negro,  Mr.  Wells  says  he  saw  a  person  who 
appeared  to  be  a  kindly  disposed  German  boy, 
with  a  Teutonic  complexion  that  could  not  be 
mistaken.  "Suddenly,""  he  says,  'T  saw  a  hand 
shoved  towards  the  President — two  of  them, 
in  fact — as  if  the  person  wished  to  grasp  the 
President's  hand  in  both  his  own."      In  the 
palm  of  one  hand — the  right  one — was  a  hand- 
kerchief.    Then  there  were  two  shots  in  rapid 
succession,  the  interval  being  so  short  as  to  be 
scarcelv  measureable.      The   man  was   Czol- 
gosz.    '   Concealed  beneath  the  handkerchief 
was  a  pistol,  the  first  bullet  from  which  struck 
the  President  in   the  breast,  and  the  second 
passed  through  the  stomach  and  lodged  in  the 


back.  A  detective  struck  up  the  assassin's 
hand,  a  soldier  seized  him  from  behind  and 
dragged  him  down,  a  dozen  detectives  and 
guards  flung  themselves  upon  Czolgosz,  while 
the  President,  turning  slightly  round,  stag- 
gered and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  detective.  A 
few  drops  of  blood  spurted  out  and  fell  on  his 
white  waistcoat.  He  was  led  to  a  chair  a 
dozen  steps  away,  where  he  sank  exhausted. 

Czolgosz    was    a    young    man    of 
The        Polish    origin,    living    in    Detroit, 
Assassin    whose  name  the  American  papers 
says    is    pronounced    "  Sholgosh." 
He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  either  the  fact 
or  the  motives  of  his  crime.      He  said  he  was 
an  anarchist,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  kill 
the   President,   not   because   of   any   personal 
animosity,  but  because  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Government.     There  is  nothing  in  his  confes- 
sion to  indicate  that  he  was  other  than  one  of 
the  numerous  class  who  think  that  the  world 
is  out  of  joint,  and  who,  by  much  brooding 
over  the  matter,  convince  themselves  that,  al- 
though they  are  not  born  to  set  it  right,  the 
best  wa}'  in  which  they  can  spend  their  lives 
is    by    striking  down   the   most  conspicuous 
representatives  of  the  existing  order.      Fortu- 
nately, in  the  United  States  the  Constitution 
secures  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.      Hence  the  anarchists  come  out  in  the 
open  and  talk  on  public  platforms,  instead  of 
muttering   their    despair    in    secret   conclaves 
where  assassination  plots  are  hatched.      Czol- 
gosz had  attended   some  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered  by  Emma  Goldmann,  an  anarchist  lec- 
tvirer,  who  is  w^ell  known  in  London,  and  her 
eloquent  denunciation  of  things  as  they  are 
seems  to  have  contributed  somewhat  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
kill   the   President.      He  made  contradictory 
statements  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  ac- 
compHces.  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that    he    Avas    the    emiss.oi-y    of    an    anarchist 
Camorra.      A  few  arrests  were  made,  includ- 
ing that  of  Miss  Goldmann,  but  nothing  was 
brought  out  at  his  trial  justifying  the  belief 
that  the  crime  was  other  than  an  individual 
act.      Czolgosz  was  judged,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  electrocution. 

^^^  The   painful   sensation   occasioned 

Death^bed  by  Mr.  McKinley's  death  was 
of  the  heightened  by  the  extraordinary 
President  j^itej-nation  between  hope  and  de- 
spair which  the  world  passed  through  before 
his  death.  For  a  whole  week  after  the  wound 
had  been  infiicted,  the  expectation  was  almost 
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universal  that  he  would  recover.  The  positive 
assurances  of  the  doctors,  and  the  evident  con- 
viction of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Pre- 
sident, had  produced  upon  the  public  luind  a 
sense  of  absolute  certainty  that  the  President 
was  out  of  danger.  Suddenly,  at  the  last 
moment,  his  powers  failed  him,  and  the  world 
was  sorrowing-  around  the  bier  of  the  man  over 
whose  anticipated  recovery  only  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  had  been  complacently  jubilant. 
The  post-mortem  proved  that  the  wound  had 
been  fatal  from  the  first,  the  folds  of  the 
stomach,  both  at  the  entrance  and  egress  of  the 
shot,  showing  traces  of  gangrene.  It  was  the 
second  shot  which  told  ;  the  first  inflicted  what 
was  little  more  than  a  mere  scratch.  When 
dying,  the  President  expressed  his  pity  for  his 
assailant.  "Poor  fellow,"  he  said,  "he  could 
not  have  realised  what  he  was  doing."  When 
he  knew  that  his  end  was  near,  he  was  heard 
muttering  the  first  verse  of  the  familiar  hymn, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  His  last  audible 
words  were.  "  It  is  God's  way ;  His  way  is 
best.     God's  will  be  done." 

President  Roosevelt,  who  was 
The  New  hunting  in  the  Adirondacks  when 
President  ^j^g  suddcu  change  occurred  for  the 

worse,  was  immediately  installed  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  McKinley.  He  signalised 
hi?  accession  to  ofihce  by  making  emphatic 
declarations  as  to  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  By  way 
of  emphasising  this  fact,  he  personally  and 
urgently  requested  every  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Mr.  McKinley's  Cabinet  to  continue  in 
possession  of  their  portfolios.  There  was 
general  expectation  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hay, 
at  least,  would  have  been  replaced ;  while  the 


Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Lyman  Gage,  was 
believed  to  have  been  anxious  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  quitting  a  post  the 
duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  ex- 
ceptional ability.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused 
to  part  with  one  of  the  Ministerial  advisers  of 
his  predecessor.  The  McKinley  policy,  there- 
fore, will  continue  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  the  aid  of  the  McKinley  Cabi- 
net ;  but  the  public  will  be  greatly  mistaken  in 
their  man  if  the  Cabinet  is  intact  at  Christmas, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  discovered  that  the 
Roosevelt  blend  of  McKinleyism  is  something 
very  diflferent  indeed  from  McKinleyism  pure 
and  simple. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  Mr. 
The  Roosevelt  to  make  a  change,  be- 
New  Policy  cause  President  McKinley,  in  a 
speech  delivered  the  day  before  his 
death,  foreshacfowed  the  development  of  an 
American  policy  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  infusion  of  Rooseveltism  had  already  made 
itself  felt  before  the  pistol  of  the  anarchist  had 
changed  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
Mr.  McKinley's  Buffalo  speech — which  has 
acquired  increased  importance  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  he  ever  delivered — ^may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  last  political 
will  and  testament  of  the  deceased  President. 
It  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  to  deal 
with  the  tarifif  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  and 
that  the  McKinley  tarifif,  having  served  its 
purpose  in  the  protection  of  native  industries, 
was  to  be  used  as  material  with  which  to  buy 
tarifif  concessions  from  other  nations.  As  the 
subject  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance,  it 
is  as  well  to  quote  here  his  exact  words.  After 
stating    that    only    a  broad    and    enlightened 
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policy  would  keep  the  markets  which  the 
United  States  were  already  able  to  command, 
Mr.  McKinley  said  : — 

By  sensible  trade  arrangeraents  which  will  not  inter- 
nipt  our  home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets 
for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  system  which  provides 
a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly  es- 
sential to  the  continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our 
export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security 
that  we  can  for  ever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or 
nothing.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of 
their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  in- 
dustries and  labour.  Heciprocity  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  our  wonderful  industrial  development  under 
the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established.  What  we 
produce  bevond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have 
vent  abroad.  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing 
problem.  Oommercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  A 
policy  of  goodwill  and  friendly  trade  relations  will  pre- 
vent reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are 
not.  If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed,  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our 
industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed 
to  extend  and  promote  our  markets  abroad? 

What  exactly  Mr.  McKinlev  meant 

^cfprocrty  ^o  ^o  ^'th  ^^'^  policy  of  reciprocity 
Mean?  "o  One  knows.  It  is  left  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  read  into  the  dead 
President's  words  pretty  much  what  interpre- 
tation he  pleases.  In  what  particular  way  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  barter  re- 
ductions in  its  own  tariff  against  similar  reduc- 
tions in  the  tarififs  of  other  nations  is  not  quite 
clear;  but  the  drift  of  Mr.  McKinley's  mean- 
ing is  obvious  enough.  The  long  anticipated 
slump  in  American  protection  is  at  hand. 
President  Roosevelt,  who  some  years  ago  was 
an  avowed  free  trader,  will  apply  himself  con 
amore  to  the  task  which  he  has  inherited  from 
his  predecessor.  There  is  a  curious  parallel 
between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Each  took  ofifice  as  the  champion  of  protec- 
tion, and  each  met  a  sudden  death  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  had  committed  himself  to 
the  reversal  of  the  policy  with  which  he  had 
previously  been  associated. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  great  inter- 
J^oJf^I    national  event  of  last  month  was 

as  Peace 

Apostle  the  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  r  ranee. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  it  here,  and  to  note 
that  the  German  Emperor,  after  his  in- 
terview at  Dantzig,  thought  it  necessary 
to  gush  more  effusively  than  he  has 
hitherto  done  as  to  his  confidence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  It  may  be  commended  to 
Russophobist  alarmists  as  a  curious  phenoim- 
enon  that  the  solemn  consecration,  both  naval 
and  military,  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 


should  have  been  prefaced  by  so  emphatic  a 
declaration  of  Germany's  confidence  that 
would  be  maintained.  The  Franco-Russian  Al- 
liance was  from  the  first — as  it  is  to-day — a 
guarantee  of  peace.  This  is  not  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  re-established  the  European 
equilibrium,  but  still  more  because  it  practi- 
cally gave  the  Tsar  a  veto  upon  any  warlike 
adventures  on  the  part  of  France.  The  policy 
of  Russia  is  a  policy  of  peace,  and  no  one  can 
be  her  ally  that  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  peace.  Of  course,  if  she  changed 
her  policy  and  her  ruler,  the  alliance  might 
tell  in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  so  long  as 
Nicholas  II.  sits  on  the  tlirone  of  Alexander 
III.  every  new  Russian  alliance  is  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  against  war. 

Our  Trouble  Although  no  official  statement  has 
'~'**'^^"'''*®*'been  made,  it  is  persistently  re- 
the  Persian  ported,  with  every  probability  of  its 
Gulf  being  the  truth,  that  the  visit  of 
the  Tsar  was  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  an 
exchange  of  views  between  Count  Lamsdorff 
and  M.  Delcasse  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  Turkey.  Meantime,  the  Sultan  has 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  coming  to  open 
blows  with  Great  Britain.  Probably  not  more 
than  one  >man  in  a  hundred  thousand  in  the 
British  Empire  knew  anything  at  all  about  the 
dispute  between  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
Busraand  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  on  August  24  last  the  commander 
of  a  British  man-of-war  had  cleared  decks  for 
action  and  prepared  to  blow  the  Turkish  trans- 
port out  of  the  water  rather  than  permit  her  to 
land  500  troops  whom  the  Sultan  had  sent  to 
assert  his  authority  in  Koweit.  We  seem  to 
have  committed  ourselves  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sheikh.  The  Turkish  au- 
thorities in  the  villayet  of  Busra  object  to  his 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  our 
warships,  and  the  attempt  to  land  the  500 
troops  might  easily  have  provoked  a  collision 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan. 

The  difference  between   the   Ger- 

Princechun  ^^^    Empcror   and    Prince    Chun 

the  Kaiser  was   Satisfactorily   surmounted   by 

the  former  abandoning  the  demand 
for  the  kow-tow  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Prince  Chun  seems  to  have  behaved  through- 
out with  great  astuteness  and  tact.  He  pre- 
sented the  Imperial  letter  of  apology  and  re- 
ceived with  Oriental  nonchalance  the  scolding 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Kaiser.  The  whole 
episode  was  one  in  which  the  Heathen  Chinee 
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pitted  his  obsiinacv  against  the  domineering, 
imperious  temper  of  the  German  Emperor, 
and  did  not  come  off  second  best.  The  Chi- 
nese Emperor's  apology  to  the  Mikado  was 
tendered  and  received  with  much  better  grace, 
and  so  far  as  apologies  go,  the  Chinese  inci- 
dent is  at  an  end.  But  the  Chinese  Court  has 
not  yet  returned  to  Pekin,  and  the  papers  are 
fbegfinning  to  publish  rumours  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  given 
favourable  consideration  to  Russia's  offer  to 
purchase  three  fast  cruisers,  four  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  some  third-class  cruisers 
for  £500.000,  this  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the 
indemnity  due  from  the  Chinese  to  Russia. 
The  stor}-  is  probably  inaccurate.  You  cannot 
possibly  buy  one  first-class  crviiser  for  the 
money,  let  alone  three,  with  destroyers  and 
third-class  boats  thrown  in  as  makeweights. 


Mr. 


No  leading  politician,  with  the 
A  uith-  exception  of  Mr.  Asquith,  broke 
Speech  silence  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Asquith  protested 
that  the  war  was  just,  and  that  we  could  go 
on  waging  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  Upon 
the  Irish  question  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  in  ^ 
fashion  which  justifies  the  contemptuous  re- 
mark of  a  foreign  observer  that  the  English 
seem  to  have  lost  their  political  genius.  He 
wisely  protested  against  any  attempt  to  cut 
down  Irish  representation  which  was  not  ac- 
companied by  an  all-round  Redistribution 
Bill ;  but  his  protestation  that  the  Liberals 
must  never  take  oflfice  unless  they  could  do  so 
■\\nthout  depending  upon  the  Irish  vote  was 
the  foolishest  of  nonsense.  The  Irish  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  next  Liberal 
majority  will  have  the  Irish  Nationalists  as  its 
chief  cornerstone  than  that  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  friends  will  be  able  to  win  the  180  seats 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Whales  which  are 
necessary'  to  enable  them  to  legislate  without 
their  Irish  allies.  Even  Mr.  Asquith  admits 
that  the  Irish  question  must  be  dealt  with,  and 
it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Liberalism  to  insist  that  the  Irish  should  have 
no  potent  or  controlling  voice  in  settling  the 
nature  of  Irish  legislation.  The  idea  that 
Providence  has  given  the  English  and  Scotch 


sufficient  wisdom  not  only  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  also  to  govern  the  Irish,  is  a  pesti- 
lent heresy. 

The  Exodus  ^^^^^  more  the  tide  of  French  im- 
ofthc  migration  is  flowing  steadily  to- 
Reiigious  wards  our  shores.  After  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
thousands  of  industrious  Huguenots  found 
shelter  in  Great  Britain,  where  their  influence 
may  be  traced  in  many  places  even  to  this  day. 
Last  month  another  immigration  set  in,  this 
time  not  of  Hug'uenots,  but  of  the  de- 
scendants of  their  persecutors.  The  re- 
ligious orders  have  determined  to  emi- 
grate. They  resent  the  law  of  Reli- 
gious Associations  passed  by  the  French- 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  all 
such  orders  to  obtain  authorisation  to  exist 
from  the  State  on  terms  -which  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
the  Catholics  feel  at  every  turn  that  they  are 
under  the  harrow  of  their  free-thinking  ene- 
mies. Great  numbers  of  them  are  arriving  in 
England.  ^lan}'  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  lay  world  wonders 
whether  the  manufacture  of  Chartreuse  will  in 
future  be  added  to  the  list  of  British  industries. 
A  few  good  Protestants  here  and  there  are 
shaking  their  heads  at  the  coming  of  the  friars, 
but  not  even  Mr.  Kensit  has  as  vet  proposed 
that  we  should  deny  hospitality  to  these  emi- 
grants from  across  the  Channel. 

The  -^^  America,  the  policy  of  expan- 
Absorption  sion  makes  steady  progress.  Al- 
of  the  though  a  fixed  date  is  named  for 
the  evacuation  of  Cuba,  the  island 
will  henceforth  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  Porto  Rico  is  annexed  out- 
right, and  the  American  Government  is  ac- 
quiring, by  purchase,  the  Danish  West  Indian 
Islands  of  St.  John's,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Croix.  There  was  always  a  possibility  that 
Denmark  might  have  tried  to  exchange  them 
with  Germanv  for  North  Schleswig,  and  their 
purchase  of  four  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
was  probably  a  good  investment,  if  only  be- 
cause it  averted  the  possibility  of  having  to 
defend  the  ]\Ionroe  doctrine  over  a  question  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 

[The  "Eeview  of  Eeviews  for  Australasia"  has  not,  hitherto,  given  any  space  in  its  columns  to  corres- 
pondence. Yet  many  letters  reach  us  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
publish.  To  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  is  both  a  legitimate  and  a  useful  office  for 
either  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  give  space  in  each  issue  for  letters  of  general 
interest. — Editor  "Eeview  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."] 


Victorian  Wag;es  Boards. 

On  this  subject  ^Ii.  R.  H.  Cato,  of  Hobart,  writes:  — 

■■  I  liave  noted  with  interest  the  discussion  in  your 
coli;mns  on  the  '  Victorian  Wages  Boards,'  and  enclost^ 
a  clipping  from  the  '  Mercury'  (in  case  it  has  not  al- 
ready come  under  your  notice),  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Allies,  ex- 
Minister  of  Lauds  for  Tasmania.  Protection  and  fac- 
tory legishition  apparentlj-  go  hand  in  hand.  Both 
the  Hon.  F.  T.  Derham  and  j\Ir.  Samuel  Mauger.  M.P.. 
scrupulously  ignore  the  fact  that  both  the  parties  they 
represent  have  alreadv  been  legislated  for  by  a  pro- 
tective taritl;  and  yet  Mr.  Mauger  declares  that  '  sweat- 
ing was  almost  universal,'  under  this  protective  tariff 
that  he  advocates,  and  which  was  to  raise  wages.  As 
secretary  of  the  Protectionist  Association,  and  at  the 
same  time  champion  of  the  Wages  Boards,  he  occupies 
what  should  be  an  initenable  position.  Have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  Labour  Party  will  be  content 
^vith  present  legislation?  Victoria  is  now  in  turmoil, 
and  the  cry  is  ever  for  more  and  more  special  by-laws 
to  meet  this  or  that  difliculty;  and  so  it  goes  on.  drag- 
ging the  colony  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  '  Slough 
of  Superfluous  Legislation.'  " 

We  are  able  to  publish  only  part  of  Mr.  Miles'  let- 
ter refen-ed  to  by  our  correspondent.   j\Ir.  Miles  writes: 

Wages   in   Free   Trade   and   Protection   Countries 
Compared. 

'■  It  is  said  that  protection  is  necessary  to  enable 
Australia  to  compete  in  manufactures  ^^^th  other  and 
older  countries  where  wages  are  lower,  and  the  rate 
of  Avagss  in  England  is  frequently  quoted  in  compari- 
son with  wages  in  Australia. 

"  Such  comparisons  are  altogether  misleading,  and  of 
doubtful  value.  The  social  condition  of  the  people, 
density  of  population,  standard  of  living,  cost  of  land, 
and  n^any  other  questions,  make  a  comparison  between 
labour  conditions  in  England  and  Australia  of  little 
value. 

'■  A  comparison  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  free-trade 
or  protection  Avould  he  more  correct  if  instituted  be- 
tween countries  in  aljout  the  same  condition,  as,  for 
in.^tance,  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
Grrat   Britain. 

"  Tf  protection  keeps  up  wages,  how  is  it  that  wage-; 
in  free -trade  England  are  so  much  higher  than  in  pro- 
tected France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany"' 

Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

"  We  frequently  hear  irresponsible  and  usually  badly 
informed  protectionists  point  to  this  country  (Lnited 
States  of  America)  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  protec- 
tiTJe  tariff  lias  done  for  a  nation. 

"  I  have  been  here  twelve  months,  studying  the  prob- 
lems, and  have  taken  much  trouble  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  relative  conditions  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  the  onlv  conclusion  any  discerning  man  c-m 
arrive  at  is,  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
its  wenlth,  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  its  people  are 
so  gi-eat  that  it  prospers  in  spite  of  protection.  A 
countiy  less  favoured  by  natural,  climatic,  and  geogra- 
phical  conditions,    would   have  been   hopelessly   ruined 


under  its  present  fiscal  policy.      But  the  '  handwriting 
is   already   on   the   wall,'   and   protection   is   doomed.  ' 

What  Has  Protection  Done  for  the  United  States? 

'■  It  has  "lone  much.  It  has  created  billion  dollar 
trusts,  which  dominate  legislation,  monopolise  produc- 
tion, and  outrage  labour!  It  Uas  created  a  selfish,  des- 
potic iilutocracy  that  wars  against  industrial  democracy! 
It  has  made  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  nation  the 
sport  of  party  politics  and  political  intrigue!  It  has 
enriched  the  few  by  impoverishing  the  many.  It  has 
enabled  and  assisted  trusts  to  buy  up  mines,  ships, 
manufactories,  and  retail  stores,  and  control  the  com- 
modity, to  the  exclusion  of  all  competition,  from  the 
mine  to  the  workers'  table!  It  has  forced  out  of  its 
factories  American-born  male  workers,  and  filled  their 
places  with  leirales  and  foreigners!  It  has  reduced 
the  exchange  value  of  a  dollar  until  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  is  less  than  in  many  of  the  old-world 
countries!  Under  its  rule  mofe  Chinese  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  civilised 
nation  (7-5,000  in  this  State  alone) !  And  it  demands  in 
the  mills,  factories,  and  workshops  of  the  highlj"-  pro- 
tected industries  a  ten-hours'  day's  labour  from  Ameri 
can  workmen! 

"  A  true,  but  crushing,  record  which  Australian 
citizens  would  do  well  to  ponder  over  before  commit- 
ting the  fatal  blunder  of  hanging  such  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  the  infant  Commonwealth." 


Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  on  Australians. 

An  Eiigiish  correspondent,  fresh  from  a  dinner  with 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  sends  some  gossip  which  he  thinks 
will  be  of  interest  to  Australian  readers.  Mr.  Rhodes,  it 
seems,  was  painfully  struck  with  the  inferior  physique 
of  many  of  the  city-bred  volunteers  sent  by  England 
to  South  Africa.  The  veldt-nurtured  Boer  is,  of  course, 
a  bigger,  stronger,  and  hardier  man  than  the  volunteer 
from  the  narrow  streets  and  over-packed  houses  of  a 
suburb  in  London  or  Manchester.  "  The  only  fighting 
men  whom  we  have  sent  out,  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  re- 
spected for  their  physique  and  fighting  qualities,"  says 
our  correspondent.  "  were  the  Australians.  I  do  not 
knew  that  lie  ever  saw  the  Canadians,  but  for  the 
Australians  he  expressed  the  greatest  regard."  This 
is  a  circumstance,  most  Australians  ^\-ill  be  tempted  to 
say,  which  proves  Mr.  Rhodes'  shrewdness  and  in- 
sight! 


Captain  Flinders  as  an  Explorer. 

A  correspondent  from  India,  apropos  of  cur  article 
on  "  South  Australia  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Cen- 
tuiy,"  sends  us  some  notes  on  the  explorations  of  Cap- 
tain Jlinders.      Our  corespondent  says:  — 

"  Captain  Flinders  was  the  discoverer  of  the  South 
Australian  coast.  From  the  Great  Australian  Bight  to 
Encounter  Bay  every  island,  every  cape,  and  every- 
mountain  Avas  named  by  him.      His  exploration  lasted 
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for  six  months  only — i.e..  December  S,  1801,  to  April  9, 
1802.  Flinders^"  crew  killed  many  kangaroos  on  '  Kan 
jraroo  '  Island,  so  he  gave  it  its  present  name.  Flin- 
ders discovered  and  named  Mount  Lofty.  His  work 
was  coa.st  exploration,  and  he  did  it  well  and  quickly. 
The  name  Flinders  is  justly  resardod  by  Australians 
with  ^r.ititude  and  reverence.  Port  Lincoln  was  first 
explored  by  him.  .T3ut  Captain  Stuart  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  South  Australia.  When  he  started  on  a 
boat  voyage  down  the  iMurrumbidgee,  he  established 
his  name  as  a  great  Australian  explorer.  Tlie  river 
Murray  was  named  by  him.  He  found  the  junction 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  with  that  i.oble  river,  and  soon 
afterwards  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Darling — a  great, 
tributary  he  had  himself  discovered.  Pursuing  his 
voyage  through  many  dangers,  he  reached  Lake  Alex- 
andrina,  crossed  it,  and  passed  into  the  Murray  again; 
but  he  could  not  get  through  the  dangerous  mouth  to 
the  sea.  Wlion,  after  all  his  labours  and  trials,  he 
again  reached  Sydney,  Captain  Barker  was  directed 
to  call  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  to  ascertain  whether 
Stuart's  impressions  wei-e  well  founded.  Captain  Barker 
am'ved  off  Cape  Jervis  in  1831,  with  some  soldiers.  He 
crossed  the  plains  with  one  companion,  entered  the 
rause,  and  reached  the  summit  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Blount  Lofty.  Captain  Barker  looked  long  and 
earnestly  over  the  plain,  where  now  the  city  of  Ade- 
laide stands;  over  land  now  studded  ■with  handsome 
villas,  noble  mansions,  and  thriving  towns  and  vil- 
lages." 


The  *^ Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia'' 

and  Mr.  Seddon. 

Another  English  correspondent  sends  us  many  ex- 
tracts from  English  papers  commenting  on  the  absurd 
cable.gram  published  in  the  "  Times,"  reporting  that 
a  long  debate  had  been  held  in  the  New  Zealand  House 
of  Representatives  over  a  sum  in  the  estimates  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  "  Keview  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia "  for  a  mere  puff  of  Mr.  Seddon.  The  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand  wrote  to  the  London  "  Times" 
on  October  1  as  follows: — 

"  ;My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  message  from 
your  correspondent  containing  the  statement  that  my 
Government  has  paid  the  sum  of  £250  to  the  Austra- 
lian '  Re\'iew  of  Reviews '  for  a  laudatory  article  on 
^Ir.  Seddon's  administr.ation.  This  is  unfair.  The 
article  (a  copy  of  which  I  send  herewith)  is  a  general, 
historical,  and  descriptive  sketch  of  New  Zealand.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  such  articles  in  the  same  maga- 
zine. A  reference  to  the  Australian  edition  of  the 
'  Review  of  Re\iews '  will  show  that  similar  accounts 
of  Western  Aastralia,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Queensland  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  an  ordinaiy  practice  of  colonial  Govern- 
ments to  buy  up  and  distribute  batches  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  containing  illustrated  articles  which 
they  consider  will  be  of  value  in  advertising  their  colo- 
nies in  the  mother  country  and  Europe.  1  have  known 
it  done  many  times. 

"  A  touch  of  comedy  is  supplied  by  your  correspon- 
dent's reference  to  the  '  pro-Boer '  opinions  of  Mr. 
Stead.  It  happens,  I  believe,  that  the  Australian  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Re^iew  of  ]?eviews  '  is  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Fitchett,  author  of  '  Fights  for  the  Flag.'  '  Deeds 


that  Won  »he  Empire,'  etc.  Mr.  Fitchett's  opinions  on 
tl'.e  South  African  war,  so  far  from  being  identical  with 
^Ir.  Stead's,  seem  to  ditier  from  his  in  about  the 
same  degree  that  your  own  differ  from  those  of  your 
contemporarj'^  the  '  Daily  News.'  Whether  either 
gentleman's  views  on  South  African  affairs  affect  the 
value  ot  an  article  on  New  Zealand,  written  by  a  thiid 
person,  I  v.ill  not  stop  to  inquire.  Enough  that  the 
doctrines  which  appear  in  the  magazine,  some  thou- 
sands of  Avhich  were  purchased  by  the  New  Zealand 
(Government  for  eircuJaticm  in  Great  Britain,  are  Mr. 
I'itchett's  and  not  Mr.   Stead's. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  ^^■.  P.  Ri;i':VES,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand." 

The  "Times"  adds  the  following  footnote: — 
"  Our  correspondent  was  not  giving  his  own  views, 
but  was  reporting  an  attack  on  Mr.  Seddon's  adminis- 
tration maile  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  The 
reference  to  Mr.  Stead  was  made  by  a  member  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  in  our 
judgment,  the  article  in  the  Australian  '  Review  of 
Reviews,'  which  Mr.  Reeves  courteously  forwards  us, 
is,  as  he  says,  a  genei'al,  historical,  and  descriptive 
sketch  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  Mr.  Seddon's  Parlia- 
mentary opponents  were  hardly  fair  to  him  in  calling 
it  a  laudatory  article  on  his  administration." 

The  London  "Daily  Chronicle"  says:— 
"  A  telegram  from  Wellington  in  yesterday's  issue 
of  the  '  Times  '  contains  the  statement  that  tlie  New 
Zealand  Parliament  had  debated  at  length  the  item 
of  £260  paid  to  the  '  Australian  Review  of  Reviews  ' 
for  a  lau.datory  article  on  Mr.  Seddon's  administration, 
obitction  being  taken  to  the  Premier's  advertising  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  In  some  quarters 
this  fact  is  described  as  '  startling.'  It  certainly  is 
startling  from  one  point  of  view,  because  in  this  article, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berry,  which  appears  in 
the  January  number  of  the  periodical  in  question,  we 
have  been  able  to  find  only  three  brief  references  to 
Mr.  Seddon.  Mr.  Berry  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  past  history  of  the  colony  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. In  the  course  of  twenty-four  pages^.  there  are 
these  sentences:  '  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.'  Ballance 
two  years  later  (189o)  made  an  opening  through  which, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  Mr.  Seddon  stepped  into 
power.'  '  The  Act  of  1898,  which  does  infinite  credit 
to  Mr.  Seddon  and  all  concerned,  grants  pensions  to 

residents  oi  sixty-five  and  over ''     '  The  soil  of  New 

Zealand  was  rich,  and  the  rainfall  abundant  before 
Sir  George  Grey,  or  Mr.  Ballance,  or  Mr.  Seddon  were 
bnrn.'  It  is  true  that  ]\Ii.  Seddon  figures  in  three  out 
of  the  seventeen  photographs  which  illustrate  the  ar- 
ticle, but  that  may  possibly  be  because  he  has  been 
grouped  with  native  chiefs  or  local  deputations."     .    .    . 

Tne  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  says:  — 

"  The  cable  messiige  which  weis  published  a  few  days 
ago  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Zealand  Govemmeiit 
had  paid  £2.50  to  the  Australian  '  Review  of  Re- 
views '  for  r>  '  laudatory  article  on  Mr.  Seddon's  admin- 
istration '  was  very-  v.  ide  of  the  mark  in  several  par- 
ticulars. The  at^mpt,  too,  by  a  speaker  in  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  to  connect  the  article  with  the  '  pro- 
Boer  '  opinions  of  ;Mr.  Stead  is  absurd.  The  opinions 
of  Mr.  Fitchett,  the  editor  of  the  Australasian  '  Re- 
view of  Reviews,'  and  those  of  Mr.  Stead  on  the  war 
ar-.'  wide  as  the  poks  asunder." 
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BABTON   flcgj     "lOV    DIBTY    BOY!" 

THE  "BULLETIN  "  VERSION  OF  THE  l'L.\NAKA      QL'ESTION. 
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^■■ 


y.Z.   '•  Free  Lauce.^J       A  NEW  ZEALAND  VIEW  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF. 

^Manager  Toby:  "You've  brougl)t  your  goods  to  the  wroii,2:  sliop.  old  fellow.  You  wouldn't  join  the 
firm  when  you  had  a  chance,  so  you  can  expect  none   of  our  custom  in  future.     Don't  you  feel  frightened  ?"^ 

^Manager  Dick:  "Frightened?  You're  not  hurtini?  us,  my  boy.  All  Ave  want  is  a  fair  field,  and  if 
we  don't  come  out  on   top.  as  per  usual,  well,  my  name   'sn't    Kinsr   Dick,    that's    all." 


t 


■-  •  jr  ■ 


X.Z.    "  Free   Lance."]  .  -- 

THE  PARIJA^rEXTARY  MATCH  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  N.Z.— AUCKLAND  V.  WELLINGTON. 

Referee  Dick:   "By  Jove,  this  looks  like  the  liveliest    jro    of    the   season.       Both    sides   mean    liusiness, 
and  these  press  barrackers  want  to  see  blood   and  hair  flyin-,:.      Well,  if  it's  going  to  be  a  real  Donny- 
bi'ook  game  the  billet  of  referee  suits  my  health  best." 
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A  PRBIEVAL  YACHT  RACE. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  those  days,  a  breeze  was  more  often  forthcoming  when  it  was  wanted,  and 
the  race  did  "occasionally"  end  in  favour  of  the  chi'.lleni,'or. 


"  TO  BE  WELL  SHAKEN." 

John  Bull  (to  Lord  S-1-sb-ry) :  "Look  here!    Wake  up!     I  want  this  war  over!     You  tell  me  what 
more  T  can  do,  and  I'll  do  it!" 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch.") 
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HARRY'S    SON'S    HOLIDAY    REMINISCENCES.      No.    I. -PARIS. 


4£j  a  a  &'  0  s  ej , 


HARRY'S    SON'S    HOLIDAY    REIVIINISCENCES.      No.    2.-H6lLA'nD. 

[DroTii  lUl  by  hiiiisd/,  aud  siqucd  "Barnii  Sdii.") 

(By  pemiJBsion  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch.") 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  ANARCHISTS. 


tyortd.\ 

UtiCLE  Sam  ;  "  It's  time  to  clean  out  that  nest  of  vipers.' 


(New  York. 


Times.]  (Minneapolis. 

The  Vile  Offspring  of  an  Obscene  Bird. 


yc'urnni  ] 


[MinneapoUs. 


lINe*  \  orW 


r>(E  American  Eagle:  "  There's  no  room  for  you  in  this  nest.' 
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AMERICAN    MATTEftS. 


XtilrrrUe.] 

Whiisi  the  Scuth  Americrin  States  right  for  the  cake,  Uncle  Sam 
makes  off  wiih  it. 


Nebelsfaller.] 


[Zurich. 


Uncle  Sara  waiting  his  opportunity. 
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^  w 


'  TH|   kf.n   11  Rll    :   ITS 

'  RVMF.IlV. 

—  Ttif  CIticJS''  V  liiiiiK; 


lA.Wiwvs:  .     Vvci.K    Sam:    "Stay   out!   You  are  op. 

—  Tilt'  /'/li/tfi/f'/ii.i  //ii/iiiiir.    J   jii(»s<.ors,  not  oppressed  "■ 


-  '/'/it'  .\/iiiiicn/!0//s  Times. 


ailE    SCOURGE    OF.    THE 

WORLD. 

.  x  T/ie  Del  roil  Journal. 


Croicer's  Return. 


Mv  Dickie  v  ils  o  er  the  cctm, 
Mv  [>;cklc  &.kiU  over  the  srri 

^ly  nick'c  coiiio  b..ck  tf«  hi*  kingdom. 
And  wbcuiic  gets  ther*.— riuliy  ii«.-  * 


IMimieapo;  &. 


King  Cole  to  Date 

J.  PiCTpont  Morgan  ha>.  i  r*il  tlirone  imju— ntiy  iw  be  a  graciom  nhrfutrch 
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PRESIDENT  EOOSEVELT  AS  THE  AMERICAN  CARTOONISTS  SEE  HIM. 
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WRKBY. 


Uncl«  Sam  . 


His  Vital  Spot 


fMinneapoIis. 


Poke 


him  in  the  pocket-book,   French y  ,    that's   where 
ms  neart  is. 


[Minneapolu.] 

Has  Abdul  ever  heard  of  the  Sword  of  Damocles? 


THE    GERMAN    PROTECTIONIST    MOVJBMENT. 


The  New  German  Tarifif. 


[Zurich. 


Waldersee:   *' But  whatever  are  you  dotr.g' "  .        —  . 

BuLx>w:   '•  We  are  following  the  eiamjjle  of  the  anconquc.-cd  (China), 
O  iBan  who  oe»er  conquers. " 


IV^krt  Jacob.  I  [Stuttgart 

The  High  Tariff  Policy  of  Germany. 

A  German  view  of  how  it  will  act 


Review  of  Rbvikws, 
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SHAWKSPEARE   IN    THE   VERNACULAR. 


The  befci  example  of  literary  humour  the  month 
has  produced  is  "  The  Plays  of  Shawkspeare  "  in 
London  '•  Punch."  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  con- 
tends that  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  translated  into 
modern  terms  and  rehaudled  in  ihe  light  of  mod- 
ern ideas.  "  Punch  "  hereupon  undertakes  to 
translate  Macbeth — or  rather  "  McBetn  " — into  the 
dialect  of  the  kail-yard,  with  the  following  results: 

THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAWKSPEARE. 

No.  I.— McBETH. 

ACT  L— Scene— Glamis  Castle.  McBeth,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  Thane  of  Glamis,  is  discovered 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  great  hall,  with  a  glass 
of  whisky  and  water  at  his  elbow.  It  is  nearly 
midnight.      Enter  Lady  iSlcBeth. 

MeB.:    Hoots,  wife,  are  3'e  noe  abed  yet? 

Lady  M:  "J  is  noe  likely  wi'  Dooncan  an  a'  ben  the 
house. 

McB.:  Eh,  woman,  ye're  jist  pufiit  up  wi'  pride  to  hae 
the  King  o'  Scotlan'  to  stop  wi'  ye. 

Lady  M.:    Aweel,  'tis  a  great  honour. 

McB.:  Ay,  an'  verra  expeensive.  Will  be  gang  the 
mon-ow,  d'ye  ken? 

Lady  M.  (darklyj :  T  hope  noe  to  see  that  morrow, 
guidmon. 

McB.  (taking  some  more  whisky):  Eh,  wife,  yer  face 
is  as  d  buke  whaur  mon  may  read  strange  matters. 

Lady  M-:    'Tis  verra  like. 

McB.:  At  the  same  time  I  dinna  ken  why  ye  should 
noe  wish  to  see  him  gane.  'Tis  aye  wastefu'  to  hae 
veesitors. 

Lady  M.  (impatiently) :  Mon,  mon,  ye're  nae  better 
than  a  fule.  What  did  the  Weird  Seesters  say  to  j-e 
when  ye  met   them? 

McB.:    They  askit  me  for  twa  shillin'. 

Lady  M.:     And  when  ye  gied   it  to  them? 
_McB.:     They  said   I   wad    be   Thane   o'    Cawdor   a.n' 
King  o'   Scotlan'. 

Lady  M.:     Aweel,  are  ye   noe  Thane  o'   Cawdor? 

McB.:  Ay.  syn  that  puir  body,  Cawdor,  lost  his  head 
through  takin'  the  wrang  side  in  the  war  Avi"  Xarro- 
way. 

Lady  M.:    .A.nd  wad  ye  noe  like  to  be  King  0'  Scotlan'? 

McB.   (wavering) :     'Tis  a  gran'  poseetion. 

Lady  il.:  Ye  shall  hae  it,  guidmon!  Ye  shall  hae 
it! 

McB.  (shaking  his  head):  Woman,  woman,  I'm 
thinkin'  j'e'rc  too  ambeetious. 

Lady   M.    (contemptuously):     Are   ye   afeard? 

McB.:  Nae,  nae,  Fm  no  afeard.  But  I'm  noe  sae  i-ash 
either. 

Lady  M.  (still  unappeased):  Eh,  mon,  ye're  a  gey 
speeritless  body.  Ye'U  be  lettin'  "'  I  daur  na  "  wait 
upon  "  I  wad,"  like  the  puir  bit  pussie  in  the  story- 
bnke. 

McB.  (sulkily) :  I've  as  muckle  courage  as  my  neigh- 
I.ours. 

Lady  M.:    Then  ye've  a  gran'  gift  for  concealin'  it. 

McB.:  What  wad  ye  hae  me  do?  I  canna  murder 
Dooncan.       'Twad  be  maist  inhospitable. 

Lady  M.:  'Twill  noe  be  necessary.  (Solemnly):  Do 
ye  ken  whaur  Dooncan  sleeps  the  nicht? 

McB.:    Nae. 

T^ady  M.  (triumphantly) :    In  the  haunted  chamber. 


McB.  (alarmed):  The  haunted  chamber?  Hecht, 
woman.  His  Meejesty  will  noe  like  that. 

Lady  ]M.:  Mon,  mon,  whaur  hae  ye  left  yer  inteeli- 
gence'.'  If  the  Glamis  Ghaist  sees  Dooncan  he'll  shak' 
the  life  oot  of  him.  An'  then  ye  may  tak'  the  crown 
for  yersell. 

McB.  (struck  with  admiration  at  his  wife's  superior 
cunning):    Eh,  wife,  but  ye're  a  gran'  womau. 

Lady  M.  (complacently):  I  winna  say  nae  to  that. 
But  whaur  wad  be  the  guid  of  havin'  a  bonnie  braw 
ghaistie  on  the  preemises  if  I  couldna  mak'  use  of  him 
when  we  waur  entertainin'   strangers? 

McB.  (nervously) :  And  ye  noe  think  the  King  will 
be  alive  the  morn  and  speirin'  why  he  waur  set  to  pass 
the  nicht  wi'  a  bogle? 

Ladv  M.:    It's  verra  improbable. 

IMcli.  (doubtfully):  The  Thane  o'  Fife  will  hae  some- 
thin'  to  say  aboot  it  a',  I  reckon.      And  if  we  fail 

Lady  M.  (interrupting  this  gloomy  tram  of  reflec- 
tion): Wha  talks  o'  failin'?  Screw  yer  courage  to  the 
steechin'    place,   mon,   and   we'll   noe   fail. 

McB.:  'Tis  a  gey  awsom'  thocht  to  set  the  family 
ghaist  on  yer  lawfu'  sovereign. 

Lady  M.  (cheerfully):  Ay,  Dooncan  will  hae  a  teer- 
rible   time  wi'   oor   Kelpie. 

McB.  (thoughtfully):  Banquo  will  be  noe  sae  sorry 
to    have   me    King   o'    Scotlan'. 

Lady  M.:    Are  ye  sure  o'  that? 

McB.  (nodding  his  head):  The  Weird  Seesters  were 
verra  encouragin'  to  Banquo.  After  the  auld  gaber- 
lunzies  had  had  twa  guid  shillin'  fra  me  and  had  said 
I  wad  be  King,  mon  Banquo  interruptit  them  verra 
unceevilly,  speirin'  if  he  wadna  be  King  too.  They 
said  he  v/ad  noe  be  King,  but  his  bairns  wad  be  Kings 
after  him. 

Lady  M.  (philosophically) :  Aweel,  ye  maun  just  slit 
his  weasend  for  him. 

McB.:  Nae  doot.  But  I  dinna  like  the  luke  of  it 
a'.  (Shaking  his  head  mournfully.)  'Twill  be  a 
dirhty  beesiness,  I'm  thinkin',  a  verra  dirhty  beesiness. 
(Di-awM  whisky  towards  him  absently.) 

Lady  M.  (taking  it  from  him):  Ye've  had  eneugh, 
guidmon.  If  ye  hae  ony  mair,  ye'll  be  seein'  daggers 
in  the  air  and  sic  onwholesom'  fulishness. 

McB.:  Maybe  I  will.  I've  but  a  puir,  sicldy  sta- 
mach.  But,  eh,  wife,  'tis  a  grimly  thing  to  think  of 
oor  Kelpie  gettin'  his  teeth  in  the  guid  Dooncan.  He 
will  hae  noe  muclcle  sleep  the  nicht,  I  reckon. 

liady  M.  (grimly) :  He  will  hae  muckle  sleep  tht 
morrow.  But  will  ye  noe  gang  to  the  haunted  cham- 
ber and  spy  hoo  frien'   Dooncan  is  speediii'? 

MeB.:  Hoots,  wife,  I  canna  spy  through  a  brick 
wall,  an'  the  door  will  noe  be  open. 

Lady   M.:     Ye  might   lecsten   in    the    corridor. 

McB.:  Eh,  woman,  ye're  altogithev  too  inqueesitive. 
But  I  maun  humour  ye. 

[Exit  on  tiptoe  to  investigate. 

Lady  M.  (calling  after  him  in  an  ironical  undertone) : 
Wak'  Dooncan  wi'  thy  knockin''  Yc'U  noe  do  that! 
Whisht,  mon,  can  ye  noe  keep  yer  boots  frae  creakin'? 
(A  pause.  Then  a  scream  is  heard.)  I'm  thinkin' 
that  will  be  the  last  o'  frien'  Dooncan!  (.Re-enter 
McB.,  pale  with  terror.)  Mon,  mon,  'tis  a  gran'  nicht 
for  Glamis.       Dooncan  skirled  fine. 

McB.  (sinking  into  a  chair):  "J'was  noe  Dooncan  that 
skirled.       'Twas  I. 

Lady  M.  (contemptuously) :  'Twas  a  verra  fuli;<h 
proceedin'. 

McB.  (overcome  with  terror):  Eh,  woman,  wadna  ye 
hae   skirled   yersell   if  ye   saw   mon   Dooncan   and   oor 
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Kelpie  sittin'  on  the  bed  and  havin'  a  frien'ly  crack 
thegither?  (Wailing.)  Ohon,  'tis  an  awfu'  sell  for 
baith  of  us. 

Lady  M.:  'Ti?  noe  possible.  How  could  ye  see  if 
the  door  waur  no  open: 

McB.:  I  puttit  my  ee  ahint  the  keyhole,  and  there 
Avaur  Dooncau  jrirning  at  oor  Kelpie  and'oor  Kelpie 
girning  at  Dooncan  like  twa  brithers  And  then  1 
rinned   awa"   skirlin'. 

Lady  !^[.  (shaking  him  fiercely) :  Gang  back,  mon, 
and   put   yer   knife   in  his  innards. 

McB.:    I  daurna. 

I-adv  !M.:    Hoots,  mon,  hae  ye  nae  proper  pride? 

McB.:  I  hae  its  muekle  pride  as  is  reasonable.  But 
I  daur  na  fice  oor  Kelpie! 

(Curtain.) 


ACT  II.— Scene— The  hall  at  Glamis  Castle.  Time— 
the  foUoAving  afternoon.  Lady  ^IcBeth  is  sitting 
bv  tl'.e  windov.  darning  a  pair  of  trews.  Enter 
McBeth,  looking  depressed  and  slightly  sulky. 

Lady  M.:    Is  he  gane? 

McB.:  Dncncan?  Ay,  an'  winna  come  back  sune, 
I'm  thinkin".  Eh,  woman,  a  puirty  mess  ye've  mad' 
■ni'   yer   pliskies. 

Lady  M.:  Hoots,  mon,  wha  waur  to  ken  that  Doon- 
can and  oor  bit  ghaistie  wad  be  sae  freendly? 

McB.:  Ye  should  hae  mad'  siccar  before  ye  puttit 
hira  to  sleep  in  the  haunted   chamber. 

L'ldy  M.j    Did  he  say  audit  aboot  the  matter? 

McB.:  Xae,  he  jist  said  he  had  had  a  bonnie  nicht's 
rest,  ate  his  parritch,  an'  borrowed  sax  guid  shillin' 
of  me  before  he  ganged  av.a. 

Ladv  ^r.  (anxiously):    Banquo  didtia  gang  wi'  him? 

:MeB.:     Nae. 

Lady  M.  (much  relieved)-  Aweel,  'tis  noe  sae  bad 
if  Banquo   h.•^nna'   left   us. 

]^lcB.  (irritably):  I  dinna  ken  what  manner  o"  beeni- 
fit  that  vriW  he  to  us.  Ilka  mouth  we  hae  to  feed 
will  cost  us  guid   siller. 

Lady  M.  (darkly):  Ye  need  noe  feed  him  lor  lang, 
guidmon. 

:McB.:    Uoo  will  that  be? 

Lady  il.  (impatiently):  Hoots,  mon.  hae  ye  foi'gottit 
that  ye  maun  kill  Banquo,  or  his  bit  bairns  will  be 
kings  o'   Scotlan'? 

McB.  (sullenly) :  I  dinna  see  ony  sort  of  uteelity  in 
ld!lin'  Banquo  till  we  hae  dune  wi'  Dooncan. 

Ijady  il.  (contemptuously):  Mon,  mon,  ye're  nobbut 
a   Stickit   Murderer. 

McB.  (obstinately):    I  winna  do  it. 

I-ady  M.  (persua,sively) :  Ye  need  na  do  it  yersell, 
mon.  Ye  can  gie  a  shillin'  or  twa  to  some  pauchty 
cateran  to  do  it  for  ye. 

McB.  (bursting  into  a  rage) :  Hoots,  woman,  will 
yc  ruin  me  wi'  yer  expoensi\'e  fancies?  'Tis  a  shil- 
lin' here  an'  twa  shillin'  there  an'  niver  an  end. 

Lady  M.  (with  great  guile) :  Ye  might  borrow  the 
nionny  fr.^e  Banquo. 

McB.  (restored  to  good  humour  bj'  the  brilliancy  of 
this  suggestion):  Hecht,  wife,  ye're  a  pawky  woman. 
I'll  nof-  say  I  winna  do  it  after  a'.  "  Be  off  wi'  ye  an' 
leave  me  to  gie  the  matter  my  atteention.  (Exit 
Lady  McBeth.)  BorroM'  the  monny  frae  Banquo! 
'Tis  a  gran'  scheme.  I  maun  male'  the  expeerimeut. 
Hi,  Jock!  (Enter  a  servant.)  Hae  ye  seen  ony  loi- 
terjn'  cantrips  hereabouts  that  wad  cut  a  throttle  if 
a  mon  a.skit  them? 

Jock:     Ay,   if  ve   paid    them   for  their  seervices. 

McB.:  Fetxh  them  hither,  mon.  (Exit  Jock.)  Bor- 
row the  m.onej'!  Wife,  wife,  ye're  a  wonderfu'  woman! 
[Inter\'al.  Curtain  descends.  Appropriate  music 
on  bagi>ipes.  Five  minutes  allowed  between 
the  scenes. 


Ee-enter  Jock,  ushering  in  two  ^Murderers.  Their  ap- 
pearance '■hows  them  to  belong  to  the  lowest  branch 
of  their  profession. 


McB.:     C-uid    mornin',    frien's. 

iurst  Murderer:    Same  to  you,  Gov'nor. 

McB.:     Ye're  noe  frae  Scotlan',   I'm   thinkin'? 

Second  Murderer  (decidedly):  You  may  take  your 
oath  of  that. 

McB.:  Aweel,  I  hae  a  triflin'  bit  o"  beesiness  ye  might 
care  to  do  for  me. 

First  Murderer   (brusquely):    How  much? 

"McB.:  I'm  comin'  to  that.  Do  ye  ken  a  canty  Scot 
ca'ed  Banquo? 

First  Murderer:  Long-legged  chap  with  sandy  whis- 
kers?      1   know  the  party. 

McB.:  If  ye  will  rin  yer  knife  across  his  throttle  ye 
shall  hae  half  the  monny  ye  tind  in  his  pockets. 

Second  Alurderer  (sarcastically):  And  hand  you  the 
other   hall?       Not  good   enough. 

First  Murderer:  Not  by  a  long  chalk. 

3IcB.:    I  think  it  a  veira  handsome  offer. 

First  .Alurderer:  I  dare  say.  Where'd  we  be  if  he 
hadn't  anything  in  his  pockets?      We  know  Scotland! 

:McB.:    What  A\Md  ye  tak'  to  settle  him  for  me? 

First  MurdereT':    Haifa-sovereign. 

Second  Murderer:    Apiece. 

.McB.:    'Tis  a  braw  sum,  I'm  thinkin'. 

First  Murderer:    Not  at  all.      Dirt  cheap. 

.McB.:    Will  ye  tak'  sax  shiUiu'? 

First  ]\Iurderer  (much  hurt  at  the  suggestion) :  Look 
here,  Gov'nor,  1  said  half-a-sovereign.  And  when  I 
sav  half-a-sovereign  I  mean  half-a-sovcreign. 

yicJj.:    Will  ye  "noe  tak'  feefteen  shillin'  between  ye? 

First  IMurderer  (sternly):    Half-a-sovereign. 

Second  j^.Iurderer:    And  Beer  money. 

McB.  (disgusted):    Mon,  mon,  ye're  verra  avareecious. 

First  :Murderer:  It's  the  Union  rate,  Gov'nor.  We 
daren't  take  less. 

Iklcl'.:  Whisht,  whisht!  yon's  mon  Banquo  walkin' 
thro'  the  planteetion.  Gang  after  him,  frien's.  Ye 
shall  hae  the  monny. 

Fir.5t  Murderer:  Shake  hands  on  it,  Gov'nor!  I 
thought  we  should  come  to  terms. 

[Exeunt  ]Murderers  stealthily. 

McB.  (to  himself):  The  puir  feckless  bodies  noe  to 
hae  thocht  of  askin'  for  payment  in  advance!  Wha 
iver  heerd  o'  sic  fulishness.  A  canny  Scot  wad  hae 
pocketit  his  monny  before  puttin'  a  hand  to  the  beesi- 
ness. But  there's  nae  reckonin'  wi'  Southrons.  (Re- 
enter Murderers,  eich  adorned  with  a  black  eye.)  Hae 
ye  kilt  him? 

First  Murderer  (savagely) :    I  should  rather  think  so. 

Second  Murderer:    And  a  tough  job  we  had  of  it. 

McB.:  Aweel,  vo.'vc  twa  bonnie  black  een  to  show  for 
it. 

First  il'.irderer:  You  needn't  remind  us  of  it. 
Where'?  tlie  whisky? 

Second  Murderer:    And  the  blunt? 

McB.  (ignoring  the  second  suggestion,  but  handing 
whisky):    Did  ye  find  a  braw  lot  o'  siller  on  him? 

First  Murderer  (sulkily):  What's  that  to  do  with 
you?  Just  you  give  us  our  wages  and  don't  ask  ques- 
tions. [Helps  himself  and  mate  to  whisky. 

McB.:    Eh,  mon,  ye're  verra  unceevil. 

Second  Murderer:  We  are  that.  So  hurrj-  up  with 
that  sovereign. 

McB.  (defiantly):    And  if  I  winna? 

Second  ^Murderer  (producing  knife  and  handling  it 
meditative!}') :  There'll  be  another  throat  cut  in  Bonnie 
Scotland. 

McB.  (taking  out  pui-se  sullenly) :  Tak'  the  monny, 
ye  murderin'  ne'er-be-lickits,  and  let  me  see  the  hinders 
o'  yer.  (Exeunt  Murderers  with  money.)  I  ought 
to  hae  dune  the  killin'  mysell.  'Twad  hae  been  mail 
eeconomical. 

[McBeth  sits  down  by  the  hearth  saddened  by  this 
reHection.  Jock  lays  supper  for  three.  Pre- 
sently Lady  McBeth"  enters.  She  and  her  hus- 
band seat  themselves  at  table.  Music  pianis- 
simo as  curtains  close  on  Part  2,  Scene  2,  Act  II. 
An  interval. 
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ACT  II.,  Scene  2,  Part  3.  Scene  as  before.  Lady 
McBetli  and  McBeth  discovered  seated  at  table. 
Lights  down,  then  gradually  up.  Music  pianis- 
simo. 

Lady  M.:    Is  Banquo  not  back  for  supper  yet? 

McB.  (grimly)  r  I'm  noe  thinkin'  he'll  want  muckle 
supper  the  nicht. 

Lady  M.  (handing  him  his  food):  I  dinna  ken  hoo 
that  may  be.  Mon  Banquo  hae  a  gran'  appeteet  for 
supper. 

McB.:    Hoots,  Avife,  ye're  sair  lackin'  in  peenetration. 

Lady  M.  (crossly):  Eat  yer  haggis,  mon,  and  dinna 
talk  fulishnes«.  (Enter  Banquo.)  Eh,  mon,  ye're  gey 
an'  late,  I'm  thinkin'. 

McB.  (to  Lady  McBeth.  jumping  up  with  a  scream): 
Tak'  him  awa',  tak'  him  awa'.      He's  a  spuke. 

Lady  M.:    Whisht,  mon,  what  are  ye  skirlin'  at? 

McB.:  He's  a  spuke,  I  tell  ye.  a  braw,  onhandsom' 
ghaistie.       Dinna  hae  noeht  to  do  wi'  him. 

Lddy  M.:  Ye're  gane  clean  oot  of  yer  senses,  guid- 
mon.  (Aside  to  him,  while  she  helps  Banquo  to  his 
supper):     Can  ye  noe  keep  yer  tongue  frae  clackin'? 

McB.  (lamentably) :  Hecht,  woman,  ye're  mazed.  A 
grit  awsom'  corpsic  comes  to  supper  and  ye  waste  guid 
Iiaggis  on  him.  I  hae  nae  peetience  wi'  sic  extreeva- 
gaTice 

Lady  M.  (to  Banquo):  Dinna  heed  his  caicklin'.  He's 
fey,  puir  soul.  (To  McBeth.)  Will  ye  noe  hauld  yer 
noise? 

McB.  (much  aggrieved):  Aweel,  I  say  nothin'.  But 
I'm  noe  used  to  sittin'  doon  to  supper  wi'  a  bogle. 


Lady  M.  (to  .Ba-nquo,  giving^  him  more  haggis):  Hae 
ye  had  a  guid  walk? 

Banquo:  'Twas  weel  eneugh.  I  met  twa  hulkin' 
kern,s  wha  at^lackit  me  verra  unexpectedly.  But  I 
knockit  their  heads  thegither  and  they  rinued  awa'. 

]\lcB.  (.weeping  at  this  revelation  of  Southron  du- 
plicity): An'  I  gied  them  twenty  guid  shillin'!  The 
.sA\-ir)dlin'  cantrips! 

Lady  M.  (alarmed,  to  McBeth):  Hauld  yer  tongue, 
mon,  and  dinna  greet  like  that.  (To  Banquo):  Dinna 
listen  to  him.       My  guidmon  is  often  tuke  sae. 

Banquo  (to  McBeth):  Mon,  mon.  dinna  fash  yersell 
that  he  hanm  slitten  my  throttle.  There's  time 
eneugh. 

McB.  (refusing  to  be  comforted):  Eh,  mon,  twas 
downricht  robbery.  I  commeesioned  them  to  do  it, 
and  they  promised  me  faithful'. 

Banqiio  (rising):  Aweel,  I  maun  gang  to  bed.  And 
dinna  come  skelpin'  round  me  the  nicht  or  'twill  noe 
be  wliolesom'  for  ye.  [Exit  Banquo. 

Ladv  M.:  Hoots,  mon,  ye  hae  mad'  a  complete  ex- 
hibcetlon  of  yer>ell.  Ye'll  noe  be  able  to  kill  him  noo 
without  a  scandal. 

McB.  (i-ather  relieved) :  That's  verra  true.  We  maun 
gie  up  the  wiiole  sinfu'  enterprise. 

Lady  ^l.:  ^^'ill  ye  noe  g:mg  to  the  Weird  Seesters 
an'  sprjir  if  thev  canna  help  us? 

McB.:  Nae,  liae,  I  hae  had  eneugh  of  the  auld  wirrie- 
cows.  They  hae  costit  me  mair  than  theerty  shillin'. 
I'll  tak'  a  wee  bit  mair  haggis  an'  forget  the  whole 
A^earifu'  beesiness. 

(Curtain.) 


NOTES    ON    BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  displaying  great  en- 
ergy and  business  skill  in  the  extension  of  its  publish- 
ing trade;  and  it  sends  us  a  number  of  its  latest  pub- 
lications, admirable  in  get-up  and  style. 

"  Anthony  Cragg's  Tenant,"  by  Agnes  Giberne — a 
very  popular  writer — is  a  pleasant  tale  with  a  moral 
flavour  which  ought  to  find  a  verj'  wide  constituency  oi 
readers. 

"  Deb  Clavel,"  by  INIary  E.  Palgrave,  is  a  work  of 
larger  scope  and  graver  pretensions.  It  belongs  to  a 
stormy  period  of  English  history,  the  time  of  the  Mon- 
n;outh  rebellion.  It  is  rich  in  adventure,  and  the 
contrast  betv\-ixt  I^nglish  life  two  hundred  years  ago 
and  the  same  life  to-day  is  admirably  brought  out. 

"  The  Story  of  Some  l^nglish  Shires,"  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  is  an  attempt,  by  a  great  historical 
writer,  to  analyse  and  describe  that  curious  separate- 
ne'^s.  Vjoth  of  characteristics  and  history,  which  marks 
the  English  shires,  and  which  makes  both  the  social 
and  the  historical  landscape  of  England  so  rich  in  in- 
terest, l^ishop  Creighton  is  one  of  the  recognised  mas- 
ters of  English  history,  and  this  book  has  genuine  and 
p^Tmanent  literary  value. 

"  The  Heart's  Desire,''  a  book  of  family  prayer,  will 
be  welcomed  in  thousands  of  households.  It  provides 
a  Scrijiture  reading  and  -i  prayer  for  each  morning  and 
evening  for  thirteen  weeks.  The  prayers  are  not  of 
any  one  ecclesiastical  pattern;  they  are  brief,  natural, 
devout,  and  maUe  a  very  fit  channel  for  household  ■wor- 
ship. 

"  More  About  Pcggv,"  by  Mrs.  George  Vaizey,  is  a 
sequel  to  a  tale  which  has  already  obtained  a  wide 
audience,  entitled  "  About  Peggy  Savill." 

"The  Wonder  Child."  by  Ethel  Turner,  does  not 
reach  the  level  of  "  Seven  Little  Australians "  in 
humour  and  interest;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  type 


of  literature,  and  has  much  of  the  literary  charm  which 
readers  have  learned  to  expect  from  Ethel  Turner. 

•'  By  the  Rivers  of  Africa,"  by  Annie  R.  Butler,  is  a 
very  "happy  attempt  to  translate  dry  geogiaphy  and 
history-  into  literary  terms  A\'hich  will  charm  all  youtli- 
ful  readers. 


Messrs.  Angus  and  Robertson,  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bcnrne,  are  rendering  an  admirable  service  to  Austra- 
lian literature  by  the  energ>-  with  which  they  are 
publishing  the  works  of  Australian  writers. 

"  Love  and  Longitude,"  bv  R.  Scott  Skirving,  is  a 
story  of  the  Pacific  in  the  year  1900:  a  story  of  sea-life 
and"  advcntui-e,  of  a  ship  with  plague-infected  rats  on 
Ijoard,  of  a  dving  crew,  of  a  brave  girl,  and  of  love 
crowned  with  happiness.  The  book  is  admirably  illus- 
trated, and,  for  mechanical  excellence,  will  hold  its 
own  with  the  best  publications  of  great  llnglish 
houses. 

"The  Elements  of  Euclid"  (books  T.-IV.),  by  J. 
D.  Sinclair  Maclady,  M.A.,  is  a  school  book  of  many 
merits.  It  gives  a  "brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  geo- 
metry, the  enunciations  of  the  propositions  have  been 
simpiiiied,  and  the  proofs  are  given  with  a  new  con- 
ciseness, and  a  considerable  number  of  supplementary 
propositions  are  added.  The  work  has  great  scholarly 
merit. 


We  have  received  from  the  author  "  A  Book  of 
Verses,"  bv  ]Mrs.  James  Glenny  Wilson,  published  by 
Elliot  Stock,  liondon.  Mrs.  Wilson's  verses  have  found 
their  way  to  high-class  magazines,  like  the  "  Century," 
"Temple  Bar," "the  "Eclectic,"  etc.  They  glow  with 
a  pleasant  melody,  and  are  marked  by  artistic  taste. 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  minor 
pofts  of  Australasia. 
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THE   APPROACHING    CRICKET    CAMPAIGN. 


No.  L— MY   TEAM   FOR    AUSTRALIA* 

Bv:  A.  C.  Ma^cLaben,  Captain. 


Australians  have  gone  back  to  the  old  custom  of 
inviting  a  private  individual  to  collect  a  team  to 
do  battle  on  their  shores,  now  that  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club  have  decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
sending  a  side  out.  That  the  Australians  should 
have  put  the  matter  in  my  hands  is  a  great  honour 
to  myself,  and  it  has  been  my  desire  to  do  my  best 
in  this  rather  difficult  task  of  getting  together  a 
fairly  representative  eleven. 

New  Conditions. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  away  when  we 
could  pick  and  choose  as  we  wished,  the  last  two 
tours  having  taught  us  that  Australians  have  been 
coming  along  in  the  art  of  cricket  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  whereas  we,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
been  standing  still.  The  game  in  Australia  has 
undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  members  of  the  early  teams  all  telling  us 
how  our  opponents  used  lo  play  as  free  a  game  as  is 


seen  in  England  to-day,  or  rather  as  was  seen  some 
five  years  back,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
not  so  interesting  to  watch  as  used  to  be  the  case. 
In  the  place  of  these  forcing  batsmen  we  have  to 
meet  stone  wallers  of  the  highest  class;  for  they 
have  found  out  that  this  kind  of  game  is  consider- 
ably the  most  paying,  now  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  as  sound  a  defence  against  the 
best  English  bowling  as  anyone  couM  wish  to  see. 
The  time  when  they  were  in  difficulties,  and  had 
to  hit,  has  passed  ten  years  ago.  Now  they 
scarcely  ever  appear  to  be  uncomfortable  to  any 
of  our  bowlers.  To-day,  when  we  step  on  to  an 
Australian  wicket,  we  have  not  only  to  bat  differ- 
ently from  what  we  do  at  home,  but  also  our  bowlers 
have  to  "use  their  heads"  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  is  at  times  necessary  on  our  wickets.  In 
England,  provided  the  wicket  gives  no  assistance, 
the  majority  of  our  men  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
well  nigh  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  past  the  de- 
fence of  a  real  flyer. 


J.  T.  TYLDESLEY. 
(Lancashire.) 


A.   C.   MACLAFvEN,  Captain. 
(Lancashire.) 


T.  HATWARD. 

(Surrey.) 
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Australian  Characteristics. 

But  the  Australians  never  appear  to  bowl  as  if 
they  considered  the  position  lost,  a  feature  of  their 
bowling  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  never 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  pitch,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  disappointed  when  the  wicket  is 
like  a  billiard-table. 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  go  back  to  the  autumn 
of  1894,  when  A.  B.  Stoddart  took  to  Australia  a 
team  which,  if  a  good  side,  could  scarcely  be 
termed  representative,  as  any  side  can  possibly  be 
that  leaves  our  shores  for  Australia.  In  those 
days  such  men  as  Darling,  Hill,  Noble,  Howell,  and 
Jones  were  only  commencing  to  play,  and  had  all 
their    experience    to   gain — a   circumstance  which 


batting  was,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing,  al- 
though five  of  us  proved  ourselves  in  form 
throughout  the  tour,  too  many,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  throwing  their  wickets  away  when  fairly  well 
set.  After  winning  the  first  test,  in  1897,  at  Syd- 
ney, we  never  appeared  likely  to  win  again,  until 
the  last  game,  the  return  at  Sydney,  when,  after  a 
lead  of  some  ninety  runs  on  our  first  innings,  wg 
lost  our  advantage  before  half  a  dozen  overs  had 
been  bowled.  Our  opponents  seemed  altogether 
loo  clever  for  our  batsmen,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  good 
start  on  almost  every  occasion  on  our  part. 

This  only  tends  to  emphasise  what  I  have  written 
previously  about  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which 
the  Australians  go  about  their  bowling.      Not  that 


W.  G.  QUAIFE. 
(Wanvickshire.) 


A.  A.  LILLEY. 

(Lancashire.) 


A.  0.  JONES. 

(Notts.) 


makes  all  the  difference,  as  those  who  have  had  to 
make  their  start  well  know.  Now,  I  very  strongly 
maintain  that  the  same  side  which  won  the  rubber 
on  that  occasion  would  have  been  defeated  in  1897- 
98,  only  because  the  abovenamed  players  were  so 
very  much  improved  on  the  occasion  of  our  second 
visit.  In  1894  the  wicket  was  affected  by  rain, 
more  or  less,  in  every  test  match  which  took  place, 
and  such  a  state  of  things,  provided  the  luck  is 
equal,  is  by  no  means  in  favour  of  our  opponents. 
There  was  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  our 
strength  appeared  to  lie  in  our  bowling,  and  Rich- 
ardson certainly  never  was  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage; whilst  Peel,  in  his  day,  as  in  the  first  two 
and  last  test  matches,  never  bowled  better.     The 


our  men  ever  threw  up  the  sponge,  but  they 
seemed  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  our  opponents, 
who  undoubtedly  know  the  conditions  better,  and 
who  are  not  apt  to  overtoss  the  ball,  as  do  our  men 
in  the  early  matches,  the  great  pace  of  the  wickets 
causing  what  would  be  a  good  length  ball  at  home 
to  be  a  half  volley  on  an  Australian  wicket. 

The  New  Team. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  team 
which  sails  on  the  27th  of  this  month  goes  out 
under  the  same  conditions  as  did  A.  E.  Stoddart's 
Eleven;  except  that  the  Melbourne  club  take  all 
responsibilities  on  their  shoulders.  That  the  said 
club  dictate  to  me  as  to  who  is  to  play  against 
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them  is  absolutely  untrue,  as  is  the  report  also 
that  the  professionals  01  previous  teams  received 
more  for  their  services  than  do  those  of  the  team 
to  sail  next  week.  It  is  only  fair  to  our  oppo- 
nents to  state  that  we  have  never  received  any- 
thing but  the  most  perfect  fair  play  at  the  hand.s 
of  the  Melbourne  club;  as  I  feel  sure  every  team 
will  which  goes  to  Australia  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  important  fact  with  which  I  my- 
self was  not  acquainted:  and  that  is  the  refusal,  on 
our  part,  in  the  past  to  allow  Australians  to  bring 
over  to  England  an  umpire.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Australians, 
when  approached  on  the  subject  of  our  desire  to 
take  our  own  umpire,  should  have  reminded  us  of 


or  more  of  the  last  five  test  matches  played  in 
England,  which  is  a  better  average  than  that  of  the 
side  which  went  to  Australia  in  1894-95,  and  only 
one  less  than  the  team  of  1897-98.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  the  team  could  not  be  improved,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  on  that  point;  but  so  far  as  the 
professional  talent  is  concerned,  not  a  single  man 
has  been  prevented  from  accepting  his  invitation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yorkshiremen,  and 
several  players  were  asked  after  the  Yorkshire 
committee  had  made  known  their  decision.  That 
the  lead  given  was  not  followed  up  by  other  coun- 
ties speaks  for  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  I  am  much  indebted  to  those  counties  for  the 
sporting  manner  in   which  they  have  backed   me 


J.  GUNN. 

(Notts.) 


C.  BLYTHE. 

(Kent.) 


G.  L.  jp:ssop. 

(Gloucester.) 


the  time  when  we  thought  the  same  request  on 
their  part  a  trifle  unnecessary.  The  time  should 
not  be  far  distant  when  we  will  allow  our  oppo- 
nents a  privilege  which  would  most  certainly  be 
extended  to  us  on  any  occasion  of  the  visit  of  an 
English  team  to  Australia. 

Is  It  Representative  ? 

It  is  argued  in  certain  quarters  that  my  team  is 
by  no  means  a  representative  one;  and  on  those 
grounds  the  Yorkshire  committee  have  decided  to 
urge  Rhodes  and  Hirst  not  to  accept  my  invita- 
tion to  join  the  team.  The  excuse  is  a  poor  one; 
since,  of  the  side  which  I  am  taking,  no  fewer  than 
seven  of  its  members  represented  England  in  one 


out  in  the  matter,  as  I  feel  sure  are  the  Austra- 
lians. We  have  truly  a  hard  nut  to  crack  on  this 
oceusion,  for  our  opponents  have  not  looked  back 
since  they  left  us  a  beaten  side  on  the  occasion  of 
their  last  visit  to  England;  and  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  much  to  boast  about,  on  looking 
back  at  the  season's  work.  The  present  team  has 
probably  a  larger  number  of  "sounder"  batsmen 
than  had  the  two  previous  teams,  and  if  these 
only  reach  their  true  form — which  the  last  team 
certainly  did  not — I  shall  expect  them  to  do 
slightly  better  than  did  the  last  contingent.  And 
that  ought  not  to  take  so  very  much  doing,  since 
the  1897  team  played  very  much  below  true  form. 
Our  hosts  the  M.C.C.  have  been  most  generous  in 
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H.  G.  (JAENETT. 
(Lancashire.) 


L.  C.  BRAUND. 

(Somerset.) 


allowing  us  a  fourteenth  man,  which  is  a  very  big 
advantage,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  certain 
drawback  to  have  three  men  always  standing 
down. 

Our  Bowlers. 

There  is  no  really  fast  bowler  in  the  new  team, 
since  Barnes  is  more  Lockwood's  pace  than  that  ol 
any  other  bowler;  the  fast  bowler  — unless  he  is  a 
Richardson  at  his  best — not  meeting  with  too 
much  success,  since  the  Australian  wickets,  which 
never  break  up,  if  full  of  life,  are,  nevertheless, 
without  fire.  On  those  hard  wickets  there  always 
appear  to  me  possibilities  for  the  slow  bowler; 
whereas  there  are  practically  none  for  the  medium 
paced  oi.e,  unless  rain  renders  the  wicket  difficult, 
a  somewhat  unlikely  contingency.  A.  0.  Jones  and 
Braund  might  easily  meet  with  more  success  on 
those  hard  and  true  M^ickets  than  many  may  imag- 
ine; whilst  John  Gunnbowlsa  ball — especially  with 
the  gloss  on  the  leather — which  is  good  enough 
for  any  batsman  however  great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  keep  one  or  two  of  these  up  his 
sleeve  for  such  bats  as  Clem  Hill — who  is  said  to 
be  playing  better  than  ever — and  Trumper.  It  is 
reported  here  that  Darling  will  be  unable  to  play 
against  us;  and  if  this  is  true,  our  opponents  will 
be  minus  a  man  whose  place  will  take  a  lot  of 
filling.  Jones,  too,  is  said  to  have  lost  most  of 
his  sting,  and  he  it  was  who  worked  most  of  the 
mischief  against  us  in  1897,  so  there  may  be  more 


chance  of  our  doing  better  than  ap- 
pears likely  on  the  book. 

Our  bowlers  should  meet  with  more 
assistance  from  their  fieldsmen  in 
these  matches  than  is  the  case  at 
home  in  our  county  games;  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  above  all  othei's 
at  which  we  should  hold  our  own, 
that  is  fielding,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  tremendous  glare  of  an 
Australian  sun  is  a  trifle  trouble - 
soime  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 
In  the  past,  there  have  been  to:> 
many  cases  of  illness  chiefly  due  to 
improper  diet,  and  this  most  cer- 
tainly ougiit  not  to  be,  for,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  disordered  liver  pre- 
vents, all  chance  of  a  clear  eye,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  the 
smallest  chance  against  a  side 
which,  on  paper,  at  least,  is  stronger 
than  ours.  When  the  tour  is  over 
it  will  be  a  source  of  gi-eat  disap- 
pointment to  me  if  we  have  noi 
proved  ourselves  to  be  as  steady  and 
hard  working  a  aide  as  ever  wen: 
out.  whatever  the  result  may  be,  so  far  as  the  tesi 
matches  are  concerned. 

Since  this  article  is  written  exhaustively  for  the 
"  Rpview  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  facts  about  those  players  who  are  new  to 
Australia. 

Characteristics  of   the  Team. 

G.  L.  Jessop  is  without  doubt  the  most  astonish- 
ing hitter  of  my  time,  and  probably  of  anybody 
else's  time,  too,  for  that  matter!  The  great  charm 
of  his  play  is  the  frequency  of  his  hitting.  He 
never  appears  to  "take  it  easy"  from  the  start  to 
the  finish  of  any  of  his  innings,  and  if  hitters  have 
been  the  ones  to  fail  in  the  past,  I  feel  fairly  con- 
fident that  Jessop  will  be  the  one  to  prove  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Besides  his  hitting  powers 
he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  cover-points  we 
have  ever  turned  out,  added  to  which  he  is  a  very 
useful  fast  fowler,  although  he  has  been  unable  to 
put  in  his  fast  one  lately. 

A.  O.  Jones  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  favourite.3 
of  the  crowd,  since  he  is  quite  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive batsmen  we  have  to-day,  and  his  fielding 
has,  times  without  number,  earned  for  him  rounds 
of  applause.  Added  to  this,  his  slows  are  always 
invaluable.  Being  one  of  the  determined  order, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  out  of  form  for  long  in  any 
class  of  cricket. 

C.  Robson  will  act  as  understudy  to  Lilley,  and 
should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  lastnamed  his 
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place  will  be  worthily  filled,  for  he  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  in  good  form,  besides  being  a 
free  and  attractive  bat. 

C.  McGahey  is  one  of  our  soundest  bats  to-day, 
his  defence  being  very  hard  to  get  past;  gifted 
with  much  patience  he  is  not  likely  to  be  seen 
throwing  his  wicket  away  as  have  so  many  before 
him.  This  season  he  has  come  out  in  the  light  of 
a  bowler  of  the  slow  leg-break  type;  but  I  do  not 
expect  the  Australians  to  show  the  same  impatience 
which  some  of  our  own  batsmen  do  to  him. 

H.  G.  Garnett  has  come  to  the  front  with  a 
bound,  being  possibly  one  of  the  best  left-handers 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  North  of  England;  in- 
deed, for  a  first  season  his  record  is  quite  pheno- 
menal, having  scored  over  1,700  runs.  If  allowed 
to  stay  at  the  wickets  he  is  by  no  means  idle, 
scoring  on  occasions  at  a  very  great  pace;  he  is 
gifted,  too,  with  a  safe  pair  of  hands  in  the  field. 

Lilley  is  well  known  for  the  excellence  of  his 
wicket-keeping;  in  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  best — if 
not  absolutely  the  best — we  possess  to-day,  be- 
sides being  known  for  the  fairness  of  his  appeals. 
In  regard  to  his  batting  there  appears  to  be  no  loss 
of  form. 

W.  G.  Quaife,  the  greatest  stone-waller  we  have 
to-day,  is  bound  to  strike  form  before  very  long 
when  once  we  reach  Australia.       He  reminds  me 
QOt  a  little  of  Alec  Bannerman;  maybe,  others  will 
see  the  similarity.      He  is  very  sure  at  picking  up 


and  returning,  and  his  wicket  ought  to  take  a  lot 
of  getting. 

Braund  has  met  with  much  success  with  his  slow 
leg-curlers,  and  when  we  remember  he  goes  in  first 
for  his  county — together  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  short-slips  of  the  day  — he  ought  to 
be  something  more  than  a  looker-on  at  the  test 
matches. 

Blythe  has  one  of  the  easiest  of  left-hand  de- 
liveries. He  keeps  a  perfect  length;  added  to 
which  he  has  the  one  ball  which  all  good  left- 
handers possess,  the  ball  which  comes  with  his 
arm. 

Gunn  is  quite  a  great  all-round  man,  bowling 
medium  pace,  and  "coming"  in  the  air  consider- 
ably. He  also  bats  left-handed,  and  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  made  his  century. 

J.  T.  Tyldesley  has  had  a  very  great  season,  scor- 
ing no  fewer  than  3,000  odd  runs  during  the  last 
season's  cricket;  and,  being  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  him- 
self justice  in  Australia,  and  his  cricket  is  sure  to 
delight  all  spectators. 

Barnes  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity; 
bowling  with  a  high  delivery,  he  is  about  the  same 
pace  as  Lockwood,  and  if  he  fails  to  justify  his 
selection  I  shall  only  have  myself  to  blame.  But 
I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  confidence  in  him. 

T.  Hayward  is  too  well  known  in  Australia  to 
require  anything  from  my  pen. 


C.   PvOBSON. 
(Hants.) 


S.  F.  BARNES 


C.  ^M'GAHEY. 

(Essex.) 
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THEODORE   ROOSEVELT,   PRESIDENT    OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Take  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  and  John  Bums,  boil  them  down  until 
you  can  get  the  residual  essence  into  an  American 
Dutchman,  and  you  have  something  like  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I.— A    COMPOUND   MAN. 

Of  the  four  ingredients  suggested,  the  largest 
proportion  should  t^e  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt,  like  the  wood-cutter  of  Hawar- 
den,  is  a  man  of  inexhaustible  physical  vitality, 
and  equally  inexhaustible  literary  fecundity.  Like 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  never  still,  being  con- 
sumed by  a  demon  of  insatiable  activity.  Like 
Mr.  Gladstone,  also,  he  is  a  voracious  reader,  and 
a  voluminous  writer,  much  given  to  sonorous  moral 
discourse  upon  subjects  political  and  social,  and 
semi-religious  philosophising  about  things  ideal 
and  otherwise.  He  also  remembles  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  being  the  natural  and  perennial  storm-centre  of 
every  movement  in  which  he  takes  a  part.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  Mr.  Bright,  was  a  man  of  peace, 
but  of  one  it  was  said  he  would  have  made  a  first- 
class  fighting  admiral  of  the  school  if  he  had  not 
been  a  land&man,  and  of  the  other  that  be  would 
certainly  have  been  a  prize-fighter  if  he  had  not 
been  born  a  Quaker.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  exactly 
a  man  of  peace,  but  he  has  all  the  splendid  pug- 
nacity of  the  English  Liberal  leaders.  He  has 
been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up,  is  as  handy 
wiih  his  fists  as  Richard  Croker,  and  whether  in 
civil  or  military  combats  he  has  ever  been  the  fore- 
most in  the  fray. 

But  although  the  Gladstonian  element  is  strong 
in  the  new  President,  he  is,  in  other  respects,  as 
unlike  Mr.  Gladstone  as  mortal  man  can  be.  He 
much  resembles  Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  almost  leligious 
enthusiasm  for  Empire.  "  I  am  an  expansionist," 
he  declared  three  years  ago.  "  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  in- 
eurred,"  His  point  of  view  is  distinctly  Rho- 
desian.  He  is  all  for  giving  civilisation  a  timely 
lift  upon  the  powder  cart.  The  following  passage 
from  his  address  to  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn  might  be  mistaken  for  a  quotation  from 
Ml.  Rhodes'  most  characteristic  discourses:  — 

I  have  scant  sympathy  with  that  mock  humanitarian- 
ism  which  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  to  the 
spirit  of  true  citizenship,  and  which  would  prevent  the 
great,  orderly,  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  earth  from 
doing  their  duty  in  the  earth's  waste  places  because 
there  must  he  some  rough  surgery  at  the  outset.    I  do 


not  speak  only  of  my  own  country.  I  hold  that  every 
man  who  strives  to  be  efficiently  moral  should  reaJise 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  mankind  to  have  civilisa- 
tion to  go  forward,,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  man- 
kind to  have  the  higher  supplant  the  lower  life.  Snudl 
is  my  sympathy  with  those  people  who,  sometimes  in 
prose,  sometimes  in  even  weaker  verse,  bemoan  the  fact 
that  the  champions  of  civilisation  and  righteousness 
have  overcome  the  champions  of  barbarism  and  tyranny, 
whether  the  conliict  be  that  of  the  Russian  in  Turkes- 
tan, that  of  England  in  the  Soudan,  or  that  of  the 
champions  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when  they  freed 
the  people  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  from  the  mediaeval 
tyranny  of  Spain. 

Again,  still  more  recently,  just  before  the  catas- 
trophe that  made  him  President,  he  told  the  work- 
ing-men of  Minnesota:  — 

The  first  essential  of  civilisation  is  law.  Anarchy  is 
the  handmaiden  and  forerunner  of  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism. Law  and  order  enforced  by  justice  and  by  strength 
lie  at  the  foimdation  of  civilisation.  Barbarism  has  and 
can  have  no  place  in  a  civilised  world.  It  is  our  duty 
toward  a  people  living  in  barbarism  to  see  that  they  are 
freed  from  the  chains,  and  we  can  only  free  them  by 
destroying  barbarism  itself.  Misionary,  merchant,  and 
soldier  may  each  have  to  play  a  part  in  this  destruction 
and  inconsequent  uplifting  of  the  people.  Exactly  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  civilised  Power  scrupulously  to  re- 
spect thf  rights  of  all  weaker  civilised  Powers,  and 
gladly  to  help  those  who  are  struggling  towards  civih- 
sation,  go  it  is  its  duty  to  put  down  savagerj'  and  bar- 
barism. 

The  Fighting  Man. 

The  Lord  Charles  Beresiford  element  in  the 
American  President  is  very  conspicuous.  At  the 
American  Admiralty  he  was  a  Minister  after  Lord 
Charles'  own  heart.  In  the  lines  before  Santiago 
he  displayed  just  the  same  kind  of  venturesome 
dare-devilry  which  led  Lord  Alcester  to  signal 
"Well  done.  Condor!"  and  which  Lord  Charles 
afterwards  displayed  when  engaged  in  the  for- 
lorn hope  which  sailed  in  penny  steamboats  to 
the  relief  of  Khartoum.  His  essay  on  "  Military 
Preparedness  and  Unpreparedness,"  with  its  de- 
nunciations of  those  who  opposed  the  increase  of 
the  regular  army,  and  its  warnings,  drawn  from 
the  Spanish  War,  of  the  need  of  thorough  train- 
ing for  the  navy,  might  have  been  written  by 
Beresford.  In  popular  estimation  in  the  United 
States  he  commands  the  same  kind  of  admiration 
which  Lord  Charles  Beresford  almost  alone  of  our 
fighting  men  possesses  in  Britain. 

The  fourth  ingredient  indispensable,  if  we  are  to 
reconstruct  the  American  President  from  Eng- 
lish materials,  is  a  large  infusion  of  John  Burns. 
John  Burns  is  with  us  the  typical  democrat,  the  ex- 
pert civic  administrator,  the  champion  of  labour  as 
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against  the  despotism  of  capitalism.  There  is  no 
man  in  American  public  life  who  has  done  more 
gplendid  work  along  John  Burns'  lines  on  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in 
the  City  and  State  of  New  York.  The  absolute 
"  absence  or  side,"  the  hearty  hail-fellow- well-met- 
isnne?s  which  characterises  his  social  intercourse, 
hi''  scathing  denunciations  of  zhe  idle  rich  as  the 
worst  criminals  of  modern  society  are  John  Burns 
all  over.  His  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  improved  hous- 
ing of  the  working  classes,  his  resolute  determina- 
tion to  compel  rich  corporations  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  administration, 
Ms  advocacy  of  trades  unions,  even  his  love  of  box- 
ing, all  remind  us  of  John  of  Battersea. 

From  which  even  the  most  indifferent  reader 
may  perhaps  begin  somewhat  dimly  to  realise  what 
a  portent  io  now  flaming  in  the  Western  sky. 
McKin'ey,  emphatically  a  drab  man,  has  given 
place  to  Roosevelt,  resplendent  in  all  the  flamboy- 
ant qualities  which  make  rulers  conspicuous,  and 
the  elective  head  of  the  English-spetaking  race, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation, 
threatens  to  eclipse,  by  the  sheer  popularity  of 
his  own.  personality,  all  other  leaders,  either  in  the 
Republic  or  in  the  Empire,  not  excluding  the  her- 
editaiy  Sovereign  who  divides  with  the  American 
President  the  headship  of  our  race. 

The  New   President  and  England* 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  made  any  secret  of  his 

conviction  that  there  is  no   room  for  John   Bull 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere.      He  declared  on  one 

occasion :  — 

I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  America  that  we  have  seen 
the  American  Army  and  the  American  Na\T  driving 
the  Spaniard  from  the  western  world. 

No  doubt  the  Spanish  War  was  for  him  "  the 
grcitest  strt\ggle  for  righteousness  that  this  cen- 
tury has  seen."  As  an  appreciative  chronicler 
rema  iked :  — 

It  is  the  refinement  of  historical  retribution  that  a 
descendant  of  the  doughty,  God-fearir.g  Hollanders, 
who  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'  held  at  bay  the  most 
powerful  armaments  that  the  greatest  monarch  of 
Europe  could  hurl  against  them,  and  endured  all  the 
hor<-ors  of  Alva  and  tho  Spanish  Inquisition,  should 
be  found  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  campaign 
that  bani.shed  Spain  for  ever  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  reduced  her  to  the  pitiable  position  of  a 
fourth-rate  power. 

But  Mr.  R(X»sevelt's  overweening  admiration  of  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  there 
is  no  saying  how  soon  he  might  not  discover  it 
to  be  a  righteous  mission  to  clear  out  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His 
vorship  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  such  that  he 
declares  of  the  true  American:  "  He  must  revere 
only  one  flag;  not  only  must  it  come  first,  but 
nu  other  flag  should  even  come  second." 


"Every  true  patriot,"  he  wrote,  "every  man  of 
statesmanlike  liabit,  should  look  forward  to  the  day 
■w  hen  not  a  single  European  Power  wll  hold  a  foot  ot 
American  soil.  At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
the  position  tliat  no  European  Power  shall  hold  Ameri- 
can teiritorv;  but  it  certainly  will  become  necessary 
if  the  timid  and  selfish  peace-at-any-price  men  have 
their  way,  and  if  the  United  States  fails  to  check,  at 
the  outset,  European  aggrandisement  on  this  conti- 
nent." 

Which  being  interpreted  means  that  if  John  Bull, 
for  instance,  shotild  attempt  to  secure  an  Alas- 
kan port  for  his  Klondyke  goldmines,  or  in  any 
other  way  add  an  acre  to  his  dominions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Mr.  Roosavelt  will  certainly 
hold  that  it  would  be  justifiable  and  righteous  to 
turn  us  out  of  our  transaitlantic  possessions  by 
force  of  arms.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  peace-at-any- 
price  man.  He  is  a  eulogist  of  war,  who  takes  his 
stand  on  the  "  hard-fighting  virtues."  "  No 
triumph  cf  peace,"  he  declares,  "  is  quite  so  great 
as  the  supreme  triumphs  of  war." 

"  All  the  great,  masterful  races,"  he  says,  "  have  been 
fighting  races;  and  the  minute  a  race  loses  the  hard- 
fightinft-  virtues,  then,  no  matter  what  else  it  may  re- 
tain, no  matter  how  skilled  in  commerce  or  finance,  in 
science  or  arts,  it  has  lost  its  proud  right  to  stand  as 
thf;  equal  of  the  best.  Cowardice  in  a  race,  as  in  an 
individual,  is  the  unpardonable  sin." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine* 

He   is   outspoken   in   his   declaration   as   to   his 

determination  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  by 

the  sword:  — 

Tt  is  idle  to  announce  our  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  yet  decline  to  take  measures  to  show  that 
ours  is  not  merely  lip  loyalty. 

It  is  true  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  "  at  present" 
is  not  held  to  necessitate  giving  instant  notice 
to  quit  to  John  Bull  from  the  American  continent. 
But  it  might  easily  come  to  that.  He  is  a  sworn 
expansionist,  who  believes  that  to  expand  civili- 
sation it  is  justifiable  to  make  war:  — 

Every  expansion  of  civilisation  makes  for  peace,  is  a 
victory  for  law,  order,  and  righteousness.  This  has 
bepn  the  case  in  every  instance  of  expansion  during  the 
present  century,  whether  the  expanded  Power  were 
Fi-ancp  or  Enojland,  Russia  or  America.  .  .  .  The 
great  blot  on  European  international  morality  has  been 
not  a  war,  but  tho  infamous  peace  kept  by  the  Great 
Powers  while  Turkey  inflicted  the  horrors  of  butchery, 
torture,  and  outrage  on  Armenia. —  {"  Expansion  and 
Peace.") 

Although  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  to  be  "  a 
cardinal  feature  of  American  policy,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  not  yet  recognised  that  it  Will  entail,  as 
a  necessary  corollary,  the  virtual  assumption  of 
an  informal  protectorate  over  all  the  Central  and 
South  American  States.      He  protests:  — 

The  United  States  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
establish  a  universal  protectorate  over  other  American 
States,  or  to  become  responsible  for  their  misdeeds. 
But  no  European  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  aggrandise 
itself  on  American  soil. 

Again,  he  said  quite  recently: — 

There  is  not  tho  least  need  of  blustering  about  it.  still 
less  should  it  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  our  aggrandise- 
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ment  at  the  expense  of  any  other  American  State,  but 
mo'jt  emphatieaJly  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we 
intend  on  thjs  point  ever  to  maintain  our  old  Ameri- 
can position.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  liow  anv 
man  can  take  any  other  position,  now  that  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

That  is  all  very  well.  But  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Westerr>  Hemisphere,  which  Mr.  Gl- 
uey claimed  for  the  government  at  Washington, 
carries  with  it  tlie  responsibility  of  answering  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  other  American  States,  who 
are  sheltered  by  their  big  brother  from  the  penalty 
of  losing  territory  as  a  result  of  their  misdeeds. 
The  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
whether  at  Panama  or  at  Nicaragua,  reminds  us 
of  the  first  question  upon  which  the  new  President 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  metal, 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Pauncefote 
will  be  instructed  to  propose  the  revocation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  order  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  cut  the  canal  and  control  it  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  or  interference  by  us  or  any 
other  European  Power — otherwise  there  will  be 
ructions. 

II.— BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  he  was  a 
puny  child  whose  chances  of  life  secn-.od  small. 
But  he  came  of  a  good  stock.  "  Matthew's  Ameri- 
can Armoury"  contains  the  following  entry:  — 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Governor,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  (son 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  Citj.  and  Martha 
Bulloch,  his  wife,  a  descendant  of  A.rchibald  Bulloch, 
who  was  the  first  Revolutionary  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Descended  froiri  Klaas  Martensezen  van  Roosevelt,  who 
came  from  Zealand,  Holland,  and  settled  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  1649  with  his  wife,  Janetje  Samuels- 
Thomas). 

According  to  a  brilliant  character  sketch  which 
Mr.  Julian  Ralph  wrote  for  the  "  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  himself  only 
a  quarter  Hollandish  and  three-quarters  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  French  Huguenot.  He  had  an  Irish 
grandmother,  a  Scotch  mother,  with  a  dash  of 
French  blood.  For  eight  generations  the  Roose- 
velts  lived  and  died  in  New  York  City,  which  can 
show  Roosevelts  on  the  Aldermanic  List  ever  since 
1700. 

Kis  father,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  a  notable 
citizen,  foreraost  in  philanthropic  works,  and  fa- 
mous ns  the  best  driver  of  a  four-in-hand  of  any 
New  Yorker  of  his  day.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
children,  of  whom  he  had  three — one  boy  and  one 
girl  being  junior  to  Theodore.  He  wa?  said  to 
have  been  a  mere  wisp  of  a  boy,  a  sickly,  "pig- 
chested  "  child,  so  delicate  that  he  could  not  play 
at  the  games  of  the  other  boys.  He  was  also 
sunicwhat  slow  at  his  lossons;  but  there  was  an 
iron  will  in  the  lad.  When  very  young  he  read  the 
Noj-se  sagas  and  the  stories  of  the  fierce  Berser- 
kerc,  and  the  Vikings  of  the  Northern  Seas  set  his 
blood  on  flame.       The  pale,  "  pig-chested  "  child. 


as  he  described  himself  in  after  life,  made  up  his 

mind  there  and  then  that  come  what   might  he 

also   would    be   as   stout   a   fighting-man   as  any 

Norseman   in   the  Court   of   Hardrada.       He  tol.l 

Mr.  Ralph  very  simply :~ 

1  made  my  health  what  it  is.  I  determined  to  be 
strong  and  well,  and  did  everything  to  make  myself 
so.  By  the  time  I  entered  Harvard  College  I  was  able 
to  take  my  part  in  whatever  sports  I  liked.  I  wrestled 
and  sparred  and  ran  a  great  deal  while  in  college,  and, 
though  I  never  came  in  first,  I  got  more  good  out  of 
the  exercise  than  those  who  did.  because  I  immensely 
enjoyed  it  and  never  injured  myself.  I  was  very  fond 
of  wrestling  and  boxing.  I  think  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
wrestler,  and  was  at  one  time  captain  of  my  polo  team. 

As  a  child  his  first  passion  was  for  natural  his- 
tory. He  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  to  the 
birds  and  beasts.  He  started  in  his  childhood  the 
natural  history  collection  which  in  after  years  he 
presented  to  the  National  Museum.  When  not 
more  than  six  years  old  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained his  brother  and  sister  by  endless  stories 
of  adventure,  in  v/hich  the  anim.als  all  s.poke  like 
humans,  and  the  heroes  were  all  peerp,  of  Sam- 
son and  of  Hercules. 

The  School-boy. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  sent  to  a  private  school 
tthan  his  lighting  life  began.  For  a  whole  week 
he  had,  day  after  day,  stand-up  battles  with  boys 
of  a  public  school,  who  derided  his  sailor  suit  as 
the  costume  of  a  dude.  He  had  not  then  made  his 
health,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  pretty  handy 
with  his  fisto.  He  was  encouraged  thjerein  by  his 
father,  and  to  this  day  he  thinks  a  good  stand-up 
fight  does  boys  a  world  of  good.  Writing  in  "  St. 
Nicholas  "  his  advice  to  American  boys,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt says;-— 

A  coward  who  will  take  a  blow  without  returning  it  is 
a  contemptible  creature;  but,  after  all,  he  is  hardly  as 
contemptible  as  the  boy  who  dares  not  stand  up  for 
what  he  deems  right  against  the  sneers  of  his  com- 
panions who  are  themselves  wrong. 

The  books  that  )nost  influenced  the  young  Roose- 
velt were  the  romances  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 
"  I'hey  spurred  me  up  more  than  any  books  I  read. 
I  devoured  them  all.  They  put  a  great  premium 
upon  manliness  and  courage."  But  before  he 
became  that  ideal  hero  of  his  boyhood,  "a  man  with 
a  horse  and  a  gun,"  he  wenc  to  Harvard,  and  dis- 
tinguidhed  himself  by  administering  so  severe  a 
thrashing  to  a  big  bully  who  had  challenged  him  to 
fight  that  the  fellow  had  to  koep  his  bed  for  a  week. 
He  was  canonised  by  the  pet  name  of  Teddy  for  his 
good  temper  and  self-possession  at  that  famous 
battle.  An  enthusiastic  chronicler  thus  describes 
the  incident: — 

^Teddy's  opponent  was  so  anxious  to  beat  his  rival 
that  while  the  two  were  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands 
he  sou£rht  to  gain  the  advantage  by  landing  a  sharp 
blow  on  one  of  Roosevelt's  ears  with  his  free  left  hand. 
Ihe  blow  was  so  obviously  a  foul  one  that  the  students 
who  were  gathered  en  masse  to  witness  the  aflfair 
greeted  the  a'^sault  with  cries  of  "  Shame!" 
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Teddy,  howevei-,  merely  stood  still  and  smiled.  He 
made  no  move  to  strike,  and  did  not  speak  a  word  for 
fully  a  minute.  Then,  to  the  astonishment  and  discom- 
fiture of  his  opponent,  young  Roosevelt  bowed  politely 
and  extended  his  hand.  The  big  fellow  hesitated,  but 
finallv  decided  to  grasp  the  extended  hand  in  the  true 
preliminary  form.  The  bystanders  greeted  his  action  , 
with  such  jeers  as  only  college  boys  can  voice. 

When,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  the  bully  got  Ms 
deserts,  Roosevelt's  footing  was  assured,  and 
Teddy's  career  was  begun.  A  somewhat  similar 
tale  is  told  of  his  prowess  after  he  bad  left  col- 
lege and  begun  life  in  the  Wild  West.  It  is  said 
to  have  won  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Four  Eyes," 
or  the  still  more  expressive  description  of  "  that 
holy  terror  with  the  eye-glasses."  There  are 
various  versions  of  the  vanquishing  of  Badman 
Long  Ike.  Here,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar versions  of  this: — 

It  was  out  in  Montana,  and  during  a  big  round-up 
of  cittlc.  The  '•  bad  man  "  who  is  always  present  on 
such  occasions  w'as  a  local  character  knowTi  as  "  Long 
Ike."  This  man  had  the  reputation  of  being  quick  with 
his  ■'  shonting-irons "  and  able  to  w^hip  his  weight  in 
catamounts.  He  was  tall,  broad-chested,  and  extra- 
vagantly muscular.  At  this  particular  round-up  Roose- 
velt chanced  to  be  one  of  a  party  in  the  only  place  of 
shelter  on  the  prairie — the  saloon.  Long  Ike  sized  up 
his  man  with  a  furtive  glance,  and  made  his  usual  effort 
to  impose  upon  the  stranger.  So  sure  was  he  that 
Roosevelt  would  submit  that  he  did  not  take  the  pre- 
caution to  make  his  usual  '"  bluff  "  with  his  revolver. 

But  long  Ike  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  Roose- 
velt was  on  him  like  a  wildcat.  He  gave  the  insulting 
giant  a  "  half  Nelson,"  and  showed  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  wrestling  gained  at  college  by  throwing  the 
big  fellow  heavily  to  the  floor.  Then  he  turned  him 
over  like  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse,  stood  him  up,  and 
ran  him  out  of  doors,  taking  the  bully's  revolver  away 
in  the  brief  trip  from  the  bar  to  the  doorway.  Ix)ng 
Ike  returned  to  the  fray,  glowing  white  with  rage. 
Roosevelt  tackled  him  again,  and  threw  him  out  with 
more  \ngour  than  before.  The  man  did  not  rise  from 
the  ground  for  five  minutes,  and  when  he  did  he  was 
too  dazed  to  continue  the  fight.  Roosevelt's  style  of 
attack  was  so  entirely  novel  and  so  beautifully  con- 
vincing that  Ike  made  no  attempt  to  resent  it  in  the 
"  bad  man  "  way.  He  sneaked  away  from  camp,  never 
to  return. 

The  Rancher. 

Before  that  affray,  before  he  bad  even  gone  west- 
ward, young  Roosevelt  ran  over  to  Europe  in  1880 
as  soon  as  he  had  graduated,  and  just  by  way  of 
amusement  he  scaled  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Buxton.  Then,  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  the 
Far  West,  he  went  off  to  tbe  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota, 
where  after  a  time  he  built  for  himself  a  long 
low  house  of  hewn  logs,  and  speedily  became  con- 
vinced that  there  were  no  other  men  in  the  coun- 
try who  were  the  equals  of  his  intimate  associates 
— ranchmen,  cow-punchers,  and  game  hunters.  At 
first  he  only  made  hunting  trips,  spending  his  va- 
cations out  West;  but  in  1884,  while  still  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  he  started  his  cattle 
ranch.  After  leaving  the  Assembly,  until  he  was 
appointed   Civil    Service   Commissioner,   he   spent 


most  of  his  time  on  his  ranch,  devoting  as  a  rule 
ten  days  to  the  saddle  and  ten  days  to  the  study. 
He  never  was  happier  in  his  life.  He  won  the 
admiration  of  the  natives  by  the  dogged  determina- 
tion with  which  he  stuck  to  a  bucking  bronco 
until,  after  various  falls  and  broken  ribs,  he  van- 
quished the  brute.      He  said:  — 

I  am  not  nearly  so  fond  of  "  bronco-busting "  and 
riding  wild  horses  as  some  persons  might  have  you 
think.  It  wasn't  because  I  liked  that  kind  of  work 
that  I  did  it.  But  I  always  took  just  what  came,  and 
if  it  happened  to  be  the  wildest  animal  in  the  bunch 
I  got  on,  and  stayed  on,  too,  for  when  I  got  on  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  stay,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  bronco 
thtif  could  make  me  give  in. 

The  idyl  and  the  epic  of  the  rancher's  life  found 

in  him  a  sympathetic  chronicler.   His  book,  "Ranch 

Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  says  Mr.  Ralph, 

describes  his  rugged  and  adventurous  life  as  a  ranch- 
man and  hunter,  and  does  so  with  a  wealth  of  descrip- 
tive talent  and  an  enthusiasm  which  never  pales  be- 
twcon  the  quoted  cry  of  Browning  on  the  front  page: 

"  Kow  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living;" 

and  Remington's  tail-piece  sketch  of  a  jubilant  cow-boy 
shouting  "  Adios." 

In  his  library  on  the  ranch  he  kepit  his  favourite 

books— Fenimore     Cooper,     Mayne    Reid,     Irving, 

Hav.'thorne,  Lowell,  and  Foe.      "  Bad  Lands,"  he 

once  said,  "  look  just  exactly  as  Foe's  tales  and 

poems  sound." 

The  Hunter. 

But  the  world  is  more  interested  in  his  hunt- 
ing adventures  than  in  his  library.  In  the 
current  number  of  "  Scribner "  Mr.  Roosevelt 
begins  one  of  his  articles  entitled  "  With  the 
Congur  Hounds,"  describing  his  experiences  in 
hunting  the  mountain  lion  in  Colorado.  Of  his 
adventures  with  bears  there  is  no  end.  But  as 
a  specimen  it  may  be  well  to  quote  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  most  thrilling  of  all  his  adventures. 
He  was  after  a  grizzly  bear  in  Idaho,  when  the 
bear  turned  and  charged:  — 

T  held  true,  aiming  behind  the  shoulder,  and  my 
bullot  r.hattered  the  point  or  lower  end  of  his  heart, 
taking  out  a  big  nick.  Instantly  the  great  bear  turned 
with  a  harsh  roar  of  fury  and  challenge,  blowing  the 
bloody  foam  from  his  mouth,  so  that  I  saw  the  gleam 
of  his  white  fangs;  and  then  he  charged  straight  at 
me,  crashing  and  bounding  through  the  laurel  bushes, 
so  that  it  was  hard  to  aim.  I  waited  until  he  came 
to  a  fallen  tree,  raking  him  as  he  topped  it,  Avith  a  ball, 
which  entered  his  chest,  and  rrcnt  through  the  cavity 
of  his  bodv;  but  he  neither  swerved  nor  flinched,  and 
at  the  moment  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  struck  him. 
H"  came  steadily  on,  and  in  another  second  was  almost 
upon  me.  I  fired  for  his  forehead,  but  my  bullet  went 
low,  entering  his  open  mouth,  smashing  his  lower  jaw 
and  going  into  the  neck.  I  leaped  to  one  side  almost 
as  I  pulled  the  trigger;  and  through  the  hanging  smoke 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  his  paw,  as  he  made  a  vicious 
side  blow  at  me.  The  rush  of  his  charge  carried  him 
pa.-5t  As  he  struck  he  lurched  forward,  leaving  a  pool 
of  bright  blood  where  his  muzzle  hit  the  ground;  but 
he  recovered  himself,  and  made  two  or  three  jumps 
onwards,  while  I  hurriedly  jammed  a  couple  of  cart- 
ridgew  into  the  magazine,  my  rifle  holding  only  four,  all 
of  which  I  had  fired.  Then  he  tried  to  pull  up,  but  as 
he  did  so  his  muscles  seemed  suddenly  to  give  way,  his 
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he.p.d  dropped,  and  he  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  shot 
rabbit.  Each  of  my  first  three  bullets  had  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound.  * 

It  is  not  sui'prislng  that  to  a  man  accustomed  to 

such  hairbreadth  escapes  the  excessive  reverence 

with  which  some  Englishmen  speak  of  fox-hunting 

seems  a  trifle  absurd.      He  says:  — 

English  fox-hunting  is  a  first-class  sport;  but  one  of 
the  most  absurd  things  in  real  life  is  to  note  the  bated 
breath  with  which  certain  excellent  Englishmen,  other- 
wise of  quite  healthy  minds,  speak  of  this  admirable 
but  not  over  important  pastime. 

The  Soldier. 

But  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  eyes  there  is  no  such 
intensely  interesting  sport  as  politics  and  war. 
His  interest  in  war  made  itself  felt  in  his  boyhood: 

Ke  revelled  in  long  accounts  of  famous  battle  and 
wars,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  best  know  him  that 
he  can  now  state  thp  exact  position  of  the  contending 
forces,  their  strength  and  their  movements  throughout 
the  fight  in  any  of  the  greater  battles  of  history  that 
may  brr  mentioned.  "  If  all  the  accounts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  were  destroyed  to-morrow,"  said  one  of 
his  friends  recently,  '"  I  believe  the  Colonel  could  re- 
write it  from  memory  in  such  a  way  that  the  world 
would    have   lost   not   one   of   the   details." 

His  constant  vade  raecum,  however,  is  a  stoutly-bound, 
well-thumbed  copy  of  Plutarch,  which  he  invariably 
carries  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  travelling  coat.  He 
confesses  that  he  has  read  it  through  nearly  a  thousand 
times,  but,  he  says.  "  It's  always  new— I  simply  can't 
pet  too  much  out  of  it." 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Vioe-Presidency  was  to  buy  a  life  of 
Charlemagne,  and  start  reading  it  at  once.  He 
holds  '  'that  in  a  free  republic  like  ours  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  know  how  to  bear  arms  and  to  be 
willing  to  do  so  when  the  occasion  arrives."  To 
that  end  he  joined  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  New 
York  State  National  Guard,  in  1884,  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  rose  to  be  the  captain  of  one  of  its 
companies.  He  remained  a  militiaman  until  1888, 
and  it  was  the  same  faith  which  led  him  to  enrol 
his  famous  Rough  Riders  for  the  Cuban  campaign. 
But  of  this  side  of  his  character  I  have  probably 
said  enough. 

III.— HIS  POLITICAL  RECORD. 

This   is   not  the  place   for  a   biography  of  the 

American  President.      But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 

the   briefest   possible   recapitulation    of   the   dates 

&.nd  achievements  of  his  distinguished  career. 

No  man,  he  has  declared,  can  be  a  really  good  citizen 
unless  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  politics  from  a  high 
standpoint. 

And  he  practised  wliat  he  preached. 

"  Progress  is  accomplished,"  he  says,  "  by  the  man 
who  does  the  things,  and  not  by  the  man  who  talks 
about  how  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done." 

He  has  done  botih.  He  has  done  things  and  he 
has  written  voluminously  about  how  things  should 
he  done.  His  ideal  of  a  statesman  is  the  prac- 
tical  idealist.       He  says:  — 

We  want  reformers  and  we  have  got  to  have  them; 
but  we  want  them  on  the  lines  of  Lincoln.     We  want 


men  Avho  will  fix  their  eyes  on  the  stars,  but  who  will 
not  forget  that  their  feet  must  walk  on  the  ground. 
We  want  men  who  will  strive  for  a  high  ideal,  but  who 
will  remember  that  we  must  achieve  the  highest  ideals 
by  practical  methods. 

Here  are  a  few  data  showing  how  faithfully  he 
lived  up  to  his  ideal:  — 
1883-85. — Twice  elected  as  Assembly  man  to  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

*•  Then  he  and  his  supporters  beat  the  old  leader  com- 
pletely, controlled  the  organisation,  whipped  out  the 
former  lieutenants  in  the  management  and  sent,  the 
next  year,  their  own  reform  delegates  to  the  county, 
state,  and  national  conventions  of  1884.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  man  in  the  Legislature  was  ever  more 
hated  and  feared  than  Roosevelt  Avas  by  the  "  bosses  " 
in  New  York. ' — .Julian  Ralph. 

His    chief    political   achievement  was  the   repeal 
of  the  clause  iii  the  charter  giving  the  aldermen  a 
veto   on    the   mayor's   appointment. 
1885. — Stood  as  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of 

New  York.  Defeated. 
1887-93. — Civil  Service  Commissioner  at  Washing- 
ton. Rescued  20, OOP  places  from  the 
spoils  system,  doubling  the  scope  of 
the  reform  law. 
1894-97. — Police  Commissioner  for  New  York 
under  Mayor  Strong's  administration. 

"  I  thought  the  storm  centre  was  here  in  New  York, 
and  so  I  came  here.  It  was  a  great  piece  of  practical 
work." 

1897. — Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Predicted    war    with     Spain      twelve 
months   before   it   happened,   and   got 
£160,000  of  powder  and  shot  for  gun- 
practice     in     the     Navy,     replenished 
stores,  and  had  the  Navy  ready  for  ac- 
tion when  war  came. 
1898. — Raised  the  Roug*h  Riders,  took  them  to 
Cuba,  led  them  in  the  decisive  charge 
at  San  Juan  before  Santiago. 
1899.— Governor  of  New  York  State  by  18,000  plu- 
rality. 
He  added   £40,000,000  to  the  taxable  value  of  the 
State  by  the  purchase-tax  law,  passed  a  code  of 
game  laws,  and  established  the  Tenement  House 
Commission. 

When  the  bosses  arranged  to  remove  him  from 
the  Governorship  by  interring  him  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  exclaimed:  — 

We  cannot  spare  him  at  all.  Whatever  Ave  shall  do 
with  the  factory  law,  which  was  just  from  a  dead-letter 
becoming  an  active  force;  with  the  tenement-house 
problem,  which  means  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  to  a  million  wage-earners;  with  the  fran- 
chises and  the  trusts,  whom  he  gave  the  cold  shivers 
by  proposing  to  deal  justly  by  them— whatever  the 
bosses  will  do  with  us  when  he  is  gone  who  dealt 
justly  by  them  also,  I  don't  know. 

1900.— Elected  Vice-President  by  the  Republican 
Party. 

1901. — Becomes  President  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
McKinley. 
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A  Strong  Man. 

He  has  held  some  of  the  most  difficuk  and  dan- 
gerous posis — posts  which  have  been  the  ruin  of 
many  men.  Ho  filled  them  all  with  credit,  and 
quitted  them  ^^ith  added  prestige.  He  has  been 
industrious,  far-seeing,  energetic,  tactful,  and  suc- 
cessful. He  enforced  the  law  ruthlessly,  refused 
to  save  a  murderess  from  capital  punishment 
merely  because  of  her  sex,  and  extorted  the  envious 
prai.se  of  Tammany  itself  for  the  skill  and  success 
with  w^hich,  in  their  phrase,  he  played  the  honesty 

game. 

He  was  a  "  holy  terror  "  to  the  scoundrels  of  all 
classes,  especially  the  rich.  Writing  of  the 
"  equally  dangerous  criminals  of  the  wealthy 
classes,"  he  said:  — 

The  con:?cieuceless  speculator  who  acquires  wealth  by 
sviindlin?  his  fellows,  by  debauching  Judges  and  cor- 
rupting "legislators,  and  ends  his  day.=!  ^^-ith  the  repu- 
tation of  beiug  among  the  richest  men  in  America. 
exercises  over  the  minds  of  the  I'ising  generation  an 
influence  worse  than  that  of  the  average  murderer  or 
bandit,  because  his  career  is  more  dazzling  in  its  suc- 
cess and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  on  the  com- 
munity. .  .  .  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more 
ignoble  chamcter  than  the  mere  money-getting  Ameri- 
can, insensible  to  every  duty,  regardless  of  every 
principle,  bent  only  on  amassing  a  fortune  and  putting 
it  to  the  basest  uses,  whether  these  uses  be  to  speculate 
in  stocks  and  wreck  railroads,  or  to  allow  his  son  to  lead 
a  life  of  foolish  idleness  and  gross  debauchery,  or  to 
purchase  some  scoundrel  of  high  social  position  for 
hi.s  daughter. 

He  believes  that  "  trades  unionism  is  the  best 
hope  for  heal:hy  material  growth  in  the  future," 
and  is  inclined  to  believe  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  interfere  more  than  we  have  done  with  the 
right  of  private  contracts,  and  to  ''shackle  cunning 
as  we  have  shackled  force." 

Taking  liberty  for  granted,  he  is  more  solicitous 

for  order  than  for  freedom:  — 

T.ove  of  order,  ability  to  fight  well  and  breed  well. 
capacity  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  indiyidunl 
to  the  interests  of  the  community — these  and  similar 
rather  humdrum  oualities  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
social  effciency. 

He  has  ever  been  as  insistent  as  Mr.  Gladstone 

upon  the  superiority  of  moral  over  merely  material 

interests.      He  says:  — 

There  can  be  no  meddling  with  the  laws  of  righteous- 
ness, of  decency,  or  morality.  We  are  in  honour  bormd 
to  put  into  practice  what  we  preach;  to  remember  that 
we  ar?  not  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not:  and  that  in  the 
la.st  resort  no  material  prosperity,  no  business  acumen, 
no  intellectual  development  of  any  kind,  can  atone  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  for  the  lack  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  courage,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 

Again,   he   said:  — 

Each  of  us  who  reads  the  Gettysburg  speech,  or  the 
second  inaugr.ral  address  of  the  greatest  American  of 
the  nineteenth  century^  or  who  studies  the  long  cam- 
paigns and  lofty  statesmanship  of  that  other  American 
■who  was  even  greater,  cannot  but  feel  within  him  that 
lift  toward  things  higher  and  nobler  which  ran  never 
bo  bestowed  by  the  enjojTnent  of  material  prosperity. 

As  he  was  in  every  other  ofiBce,  so  he  will  be  in 
the  Presidential  Chair.       At  the  White  House,  as 


in  the  police  office  a;t  New  York,  he  will  act  in  his 
declared  conviction  that — 

One  plain  duty  of  every  man  is  to  face  the  future  as 
he  faces  the  present,  regardless  of  what  it  may  have 
in  store  for  him,  and  turning  towards  the  light  as  he 
sees  the  light,  to  play  his  part  manfully,  as  a  man 
among  men. 

—In  conversation  with  a  party  of  friends  on  Sep- 
tember IC,  after  his  accession,  he  thus  defined  the 
policy  which  he  intends  to  pursue:  — 

"My  policy  will  be  for  a  more  liberal  and  extensive 
reoinrocitv  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  so 
that  the  over-production  of  this  country  may  be  satis- 
factorily disDosed  of  by  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments -with  foreign  countries. 

The  abolition  of  such  tarifls  on  foreign  goods  as  are 
no  longer  needed  feu-  revenue,  if  such  abolition  can  be 
had  without  barm  to  our  industries  and  labour. 

The  tstablishment  of  direct  commercial  lines  between 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports 
of  South  America  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  and 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America;  the  en- 
cou.rage  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  building  of 
ships  "which  shall  carry  the  American  flag. 

The  building  and  completion  as  soon  as  is  jwssible 
of  an  Isthmian  canal,  so  as  to  give  direct  water  com- 
munication with  the  coasts  of  Central  America,  South 
A-inerica  and  Mexico. 

The  construction  of  a  cable  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, connecting  our  mainland  with  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions, notably  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

The  use  of  conciliatory  methods  of  arbitration  in  all 
disputes  with  foreign  nations,  so  as  to  avoid  armed 
strife. 

The  protection  of  the  savings  of  the  people  m  banks 
and  in  other  forms  of  investments. 

IV.— HIS  PERSONALITY. 

Of  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  as  Imperialist,  as  hunter, 
as  fighter,  and  as  politician  I  have  spoken;  but 
what  of  Roosevelt  as  a  man? 

Here  also  the  answer  is  all  that  could  be  desired: 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  closed  the  door  of  his  home 
behind  him,  says  one  of  his  personal  friends,  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  reformer,  the  -writer,  are 
all  shut  out.  and  only  the  husband  and  the  father 
enter.  His  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children  is  ideal. 
To  the  latter  he  is  not  only  a  father,  but  also  a  big-  over- 
grown brother.  One  of  his  chief  delights  is  to  get 
down  on  all-fours  m  the  nursery  and  play  bear  with 
the  younger  ones.  When  the  little  bears  tire  he  some- 
times sings  old  Dutch  folk-songs  for  them.  Though  his 
voice  was  never  intended  for  singing,  there  is  a  certain 
quaintness  and  rough  charm  about  these  memories  of 
Holland  that  greatly  delight  the  children. 

Nor  is  it  only  his  own  children  who  command  his 

devotion.      He  is  emphatically  a  friend  of  children. 

During  his  campaign  he  has  been  known  to — 

catch  the  eye  of  a  poor  little  crippled  girl  in  a  patched 
frcc^v,  who  was  making  frantic  but  hopeless  efforts  to 
reach  him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and.  pushing 
aside  all  the  rest,  make  a  way  for  her,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  cttrled  darlings  in  the  front  row. 

He  has,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  magnetic  secret 
of  evoking  the  passionate  love  of  those  with 
whom  he  works.  The  veteran  journalist  and  so- 
cial reformer,  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  says  of  him,  when 
he  was  Police  Commissioner  in  New  York:  — 

T  loved  him  from  the  day  I  first  saw  him;  nor  ever 
in  all  the  years  that  have  passed  has  he  failed  the 
promise  made  then.  No  one  ever  helped  as  he  did. 
For  two  years  we  were  brothers  in  Mulberry-street. 
When  he  left  I  had  seen  its  golden  age. 
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His  Rough  Riders  idolised  him.  He  shared  their 
privations  in  the  trenches,  divested  himself  of  his 
blanlvet  and  overcoat  to  give  them  to  those  ■n''ho 
seemed  to  need  them  more  than  he;  his.  cool  cour- 
age nerved  them  under  the  pelting  of  Spanish  bul- 
lets, and  his  fiery  ardour  as  he  charged  at  their 
liead  made  them  irresistible. 

In  his  handling  of  the  police  force  in  New  York 
he  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but  no  one  was  so 
■e.uick  to  reward  those  who  did  well:  — 

Prior  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Police  Board  no  provision  had 
evei  been  made  for  policemen  who  ruined  their  uni- 
forms in  rescuing  persons  from  drowning.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt took  the  matter  up  before  he  had  been  in  ofRce 
a  week,  and  ordered  that  every  uniform  thus  unfitted 
for  use  should  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  the  city. 

In  dealing  with  the  press,  one  of  the  most 
diflicult  things  that  an  American  politician  has  to 
do,  he  has  been  singularly  frank  and  bold.  "  I 
believe,"  he  said,  "  most  men  are  honest."  So 
when  Governor  of  New  York  he  exposed  himself 
twice  every  day  to  be  cross-questioned  by  twenty 
or  thirty  newspaper  men,  telling  them  all  they 
wanted  to  know,  and  trusting  to  their  honour  not 
to  use  information  that  lie  told  them  "  not  for 
publication."  To  the  credit  of  the  New  York  press 
lie  never  had  any  occasion  to  regret  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  its  representatives. 

In  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  he  occasionally  finds  time  to  deliver 
addresses  to  his  fellow  members.  When  campaign- 
ing in  Wj'oming,  his  friends  proposed  to  entertain 
him  with  a  wolf-hunt.  "  Nothing  I  would  like 
better,"  ho  replied,  "  but  it  is  Sunday."  "  No 
one  will  know,"  said  the  pressmen;  "'  we  won't  any 
cf  us  say  a  word  ":  — 

"  My  dear  fellows,"  said  the  Governor,  "  there  are 
two  waj's  of  keeping  out  of  trouble.  One  is  to  do  noth- 
ing  that    could   by   any   possibility   make    trouble    for 


you;  the  other  is  to  conceal  the  things  you  have  dona 
which  might  cause  trouble.   The  first  way  is  the  simpler. 
If  you  act  by  it  you  never  even  want  to  tell  a  lie." 
There  ■\vas  no  wolf  hunt  that  day. 

When  the  Albany  hotel-keepers  refused  to  allow, 
a  coloured  baritone  to  occupy  a  bedroom  in  their 
houses,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  the  negro  the  best 
chamber  in  his  own  house,  and  caused  it  to  pe  an- 
nounced in  every  newspaper  that  the  coloured 
singer  had  been  a  guest  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 
His  personal  habits  are  good.  Unlike  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  who  was  an  inveteraite  smoker,  the  new  Pre- 
sident eschews  tobacco  altogether. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  most 
representative  American  of  his  time.  Born  in 
New  York,  educated  at  Harvard,  and  married  to  a 
Boston  lady,  he  had  a  Georgian  Scotchwoman  for 
a  mother,  so  that  he  was  by  birth  and  education 
vitally  connected  with  both  North  and  South.  But 
he  ia  a  Western  man  by  adoption  and  sympathy. 
He  has  lived  the  life  of  the  far  West  and  written 
the  story  of  its  conquest.  He  is  the  United  States 
incarnate — America  in  breeches. 

Says  Mr.  Riis:  — 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins; 
a  healthy  patriot,  with  no  clap-trap  Jingoism  about 
him,  but  a  rugged  _  belief  in  America  and  its  mission; 
an  intense  lover  of  country  and  flag;  a  vigorous  opti- 
mist, a  believer  in  men,  who  looks  for  the  good  in 
them  and  finds  it.  Practical  in  partisanship;  loyal, 
trusting,  and  gentle  as  a  friend;  unselfish,  modest  as  a 
woman,  clean-handed  and  clean-hearted,  and  honest  to 
the  core.  In  the  splendid  vigour  of  his  young  man- 
hood he  is  the  knightliest  figure  in  American  poUtics 
to-day,  the  fittest  exponent  of  his  country's  idea,  and 
the  model  for  its  young  sons  who  are  coming  to  take 
up  the  task  he  set  them. 

If  the  English-speaking  race  require  a  man  to 
undo  the  evil  work  of  George  III.,  and  bring  both 
Empire  and  Republic  within  the  pale  of  a  great 
world-wide,  political  unity,  is  this  the  man,  or  look 
we  for  another? 
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In  the  history  of  the  month  for  September 
stands  out  the  celebration  at  Winchester  of  the 
Millenary  of  the  death  of  King  Alfred.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  speech  in  unveiling  the  statue  was  felicitous. 
As  orator  at  large  to  the  British  Empire,  Lord 
Rosebery  lias  seldom  made  a  more  eloquent  dis- 
course.     He  said:  — 

We  are  here  to-day  to  consecrate  a  great  memory 
and  to  raise  before  oiu-  countrymen  the  standard  of  a 
great  example,  for  1,000  years  ago  there  died  in  this 
city  one  who  by  common  consent  represents  the  high- 
est type  of  kingship  and  the  highest  type  of  English- 
man. It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  we  should  celebrate 
such  an  occasion.  Around  King  Alfred  there  has  grown 
up  a  halo  of  tradition  such  as  would  dim  a  lesser  man, 
though  his  personality  stands  out  pure  and  distinct 
amid  the  legends.  And  yet  for  our  purpose  even  the 
tradition  is  perhaps  suflicient.  The  noble  statue  which 
I  am  about  to  unveil  can  only  be  an  effigy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  so  the  Alfred  we  reverence  may  well  be 
an  idealised  figure,  for  our  real  knowledge  of  him  is 
scanty  and  vague.  We  have,  however,  draped  round 
his  form,  not  without  reason,  all  the  highest  attributes 
of  manhood  and  kingship.  The  Arthur  of  our  poets, 
the  paladin  King,  Avithout  fear,  without \  stain,  and 
without  reproach,  is  to  us  the  true  representation  of 
Alfred.  In  him,  indeed,  we  venerate  not  so  much  a 
striking  actor  in  our  history  as  the  ideal  Englishman, 
the  perfect  Sovereign,  the  pioneer  of  England's  great- 
ness. With  his  name  we  associate  cur  metropolis,  our 
fleet,  our  literature,  our  laws,  our  first  foreign  relations, 
our  first  eflorts  at  education.  He  is,  in  a  word,  the 
embodiment  of  our  civilisation:  and  yet  so  narrov.'  was 
his  stage,  so  limited  liis  opportunities,  that  he  would 
have  marvelled  not  less  than  the  son  of  Jesse  or  the 
son  of  Kish  at  the  primacy  to  which  he  has  been  called 
and  at  the  secular  reverence  which  embalms  his 
memorj'.  Even  at  his  best  he  ruled  over  but  a  province. 
He  made  no  great  conquests,  he  wrote  no  great  books, 
he  knew  none  of  the  splendours  of  wealth  and  domin- 
ion, there  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  Alexander  or  the 
Caesar,  he  had  none  of  the  glories  of  Solomon  save 
wisdom  alone. 

The  Secret  of  His  Fame. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  his  fame,  of  his  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  mankind?  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  question  of  personality.  He  has  stamped  his 
character  on  the  cold  annals  of  humanity.  How  is  that 
done?  \Ve  cannot  tell.  We  know  only  that  two 
homely  tales  of  his  life — the  story  of  his  mother's  book 
and  that  of  the  neatherd's  hut — have  become  part  of 
our  folklore.  His  life,  too — for  at  one  time  he  is  hunted 
with  the  deer  as  desolate  as  a  defeated  pretender,  and 
at  another  he  is  the  predominant  prince  in  his  coimtry 
and  one  of  the  rare  Sovereigns  recognised  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Europe — his  life  has  those  romantic  elements 
which  fa.scinate  successive  generations.  But  when  all 
is  said  and  done  Ave  cannot  wholly  explain  it.  The  mag- 
netism of  history  is  an  unexplored  secret  of  nature. 
From  another  point  of  view  we  behold  in  his  career  the 
highest  and  best  type  of  the  qualities  whicii  we  cherish 
in  our  national  character.  Note  first  his  absorbed  de- 
votion to  duty.  "  This  will  T  say,"  he  Avrites,  "  that  I 
bave  sought  to  live  worthily  while  I  lived,  and  after 
my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  who  come  after  me  a  remem- 
brance in  good  works  " ;  and  he  gave  himself,  v/e  are 
told,  wholly,  imreservedly,  to  his  royal  responsibilities 


and  the  charge  of  his  people.  Then  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  never  knew 
when  he  was  beaten.  Sometimes  the  Danes  crushed 
him,  sometimes  he  crushed  the  Danes;  but  he  won  in 
the  end.  Nor  Avas  it  only  with  these  that  he  had  to 
contend.  In  the  best  tAventy  years  of  the  ha  If -century 
that  was  his  life  he  struggled  against  agonising  disease, 
and  the  paralysing  apprehension  of  its  recurrence.  That 
he  should  have  done  so  much  .'s  wonderful;  that  he 
should  h?A'e  done  so  much  under  this  disability  is 
amazing.  Then  he  had  the  supreme  quality  of  truth, 
frankness,  candour,  an  open  heart.  His  Avord  was  his 
bond.  That  is  a  quality  which  was  then  rare  among 
princes,  and  is  never  too  common;  but  it  is  one  which 
Englishmen  love.  He  was  known  as  the  Truth-teller. 
It  is  a  noble  title,  more  distinguished  than  the  vapid 
and  prostituted  epithet  of  Great.  In  history  he  stands 
as  Alfred  the  truth-teller.  Then  he  was  a  man,  a  com- 
plete man.  What  strikes  one  most  in  him,  indeed,  is 
his  completeness.  Complete  is,  I  think,  his  distinctive 
epithet.  Though  profoundly  pious,  he  Avas  no  anchorite. 
Though  a  King,  not  a  pompous  and  mysterious  phan- 
tom. Though  a  passionate  seeker  after  knowledge,  not 
a  pedant  or  a  prig.  He  lived  as  a  man  among  men,  for 
he  v/as  "  all  things  to  all  men  "  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word;  rejoicing  in  the  society  of  his  scholars,  his 
priests,  his  huntsmen,  his  craftsmen,  his  farmers;  in- 
terested in  all  worthy  interests,  mixing  freely  with  his- 
subiects,  AN'orking  and  playing  among  them,  but  Avith  a 
little  scroll  of  high  thoughts  ahvays  in  his  bosom.  A 
man  among  men,  dealing  all  day  with  the  commoni 
affairs  of  life,  but  A\ath  the  high  ideal  burning  at  his 
heait.  Is  it  not  thus  that  great  things  are  done?  Is  it 
not  in  the  practical  character  fired  half  unconsciously 
with  imagination  that  the  best  of  the  Briton  is  seen? 
And  is  there  a  higher  specimen  of  this  potent  amalgam, 
than  Alfred? 

The  Leader  of  a  Nation. 

Then  he  was  a  King,  a  true  King,  the  guide,  the' 
leader,  the  father  of  his  people.  He  did  for  them  all 
that  in  their  barbarous  condition  they  required,  and 
in  so  working  a  limited  Avork  for  them  he  Avrought  aui 
inamortal  AVork  for  us.  He  Avas  the  captain  of  all  their 
enterprise,  their  industrial  foreman,  their  schoolmaster,, 
their  lay  Bishop,  their  general,  their  admiral,  their 
legislator.  On  a  small  scale  and  therefore  less,  but 
Avithout  distorting  vices  and  therefore  greater,  he  w£is 
to  his  English  kingdom  Avhat  Peter  Avas  to  Russia.  And 
in  woi'king  for  his  people,  raising  them,  strengthening 
thom,  enlarging  their  horizons,  he  builded  better  than 
hf  knew.  His  rude  councillors  Avere  the  ancestors  of 
our  Parliament,  his  flotilla  of  galleys  Avas  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Fleet;  he  first  won  an  EngHsh  victory  at 
sea.  He  formed  his  casual  levies  into  a  powerful 
Militia,  if  not  an  army.  He  breathed  the  earliest  in- 
spiration of  education  into  England,  an  inspiration' 
vital  then,  which  would  be  scarcely  less  precious  noAV. 
And  he,  with  an  eye  for  com.merce  and  defence,  gaA^e 
us  London,  not  aa  the  first  or  the  second  founder,  but 
as  founder  cf  the  liOndon  AA'hich  we  know. 

It  is  indeed  less  for  what  he  did,  great  as 
were  hia  achievements  in  relation  to  his  oppor- 
tunities, than  for  Avhat  he  engendered  that  we 
now  honour  his  name.  He  Avas  cheered,  Ave  are 
told,  in  the  distress  of  desertion  and  defeat  by 
A'jsions  of  the  saints,  AA^ho  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer; 
and  little  indeed  could  the  hunted  King  in  his  rushy 
concealment,  amid  the  booming  of  the  bitterns,  ha\-e 
realised  the  awful  destinies  which  awaited  him  and  his 
people.     But  suppose  that  in  some  such  dream  a  seer 
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had  led  him  up  into  a  mountain  and  shown  him  the 
England  T^'hich  was  to  be,  the  England  of  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundations:  had  not  concealed  from  him 
the  first  dark  hour  in  which  his  kingdom  and  race 
should  be  ovenvhelmed  by  a  Norman  invasion,  of  which 
the  iron  should  enter  the  English  soul — not  to  slay,  but 
to  strengthen,  to  introduce,  indeed,  the  last  element 
■wanted  to  compose  an  Im.perial  race;  and  then,  passing 
over  the  ages,  had  solaced  him  by  showing  him  the  new 
England  as  we  see  it,  had  led  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  had  shown  him  the  little  Saxon  fort  de- 
veloped into  a  world-capital  and  a  world-mart,  inhabited 
by  millions,  often  crowded  and  distressed,  but  familiar 
with  comforts  unknown  to  a  Saxon.  Prince. 

The  Vision  of  To-day. 

Suppose  that,  guiding  him  through  the  endless  maze  of 
teeming  dwellings,  the  seer  had  brought  him  to  a  palace 
where  the  descendants  of  his  Witan  conduct  a  system  of 
government  which,  remote  indeed  fi-om  perfection,  is 
the  parent  of  most  Constitutions  in  the  civilised  world. 
Not  far  removed,  again,  the  Saxon  King  might  have 
beheld  another  palace,  consecrated  to  that  jurispru- 
dence which  he  himself,  with  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  Almighty,  had  raised   from   the  dead.     And   then, 

Eassing  down  and  bej'ond  the  Imperial  river,  he  might 
ave  been  brought  wdthin  sight  of  the  British  Fleet, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  poor  boats,  charged  vnth  the 
wardship  of  a  fifth  of  the  world,  with  the  traditions 
of   victory    and    supremacj%    and    not    unequal    to    the 


trust.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  there  could  have  been 
spread  before  him  the  opulent  and  brilliant  vista  of 
English  literature,  that  promised  land  for  which  he  was 
to  prepare  but  scarcely  to  enter.  Suppose  that  he 
could  have  seen  in  an  unending  procession  the  various 
nations  which  own  the  free  fatherhood  of  the  British 
CroMTi,  and  not  merely  these,  but  those  descendants 
of  his  sparse  subjects  who,  aggregated  no  doubt  from 
many  otlier  races,  are  yet  the  central  source  of  the 
American  people — that  people  which,  always  divided 
from  us  by  tlie  Atlantic  and  often  by  differences  of 
policy  and  aspiration,  cannot,  if  they  will,  be  wholly 
separated,  and,  in  supreme  moments  of  stress  and  sor- 
row, irresistibly  join  hands  with  us  across  the  centuries 
and  the  seas.  Suppose,  in  a  word,  that  he  could  have 
beheld  as  in  an  unfolded  tapestry  the  varying  but 
superb  fortimes  of  that  indomitable  race  by  whose 
cradle  he  had  watched.  Would  he  not  have  seen  in 
himself  one  of  those  predestined  beings,  greater  than 
the  great,  who  seem  unconsciously  to  fashion  the  des- 
tinies and  mark  the  milestones  of  the  world?  And  as 
he,  looking  forward,  would  have  marvelled,  so  we,  look- 
ing backward,  marvel  none  the  less,  but  proudly  and 
gratefullv  consecrate  this  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  Alfred  the  Truth-teller,  Alfred  the 
Father  of  his  country,  and  of  ours. 

[The  sketch  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which  we  use  on 
the  cover,  is  repi'oduced  from  the  London  "'  Daily 
Chronicle,"  by  special  permission  of  the  proprietors.] 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  first  September  num- 
ber is  given  to  an  anonymous  article  on  the  new 
tendencies  to  be  traced  in  the  German  army.  The 
writer  strikes  the  note  of  his  subject  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  he  notes  the  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity with  which  Prussia  has  transformed  poverty- 
stricken,  dreamy  and  poetic  Germany  into  a  mili- 
tary, industrial  and  prosperous  nation.  He  attrib- 
utes this  material  success  to  the  iron  military  dis- 
cipline to  which  the  whole  nation  is  subjected, 
and  he  asserts  that  the  commercial  vitality  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  working- 
classes,  depends  upon  the  military  power  of  the 
country.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  Ger- 
man army  has  neglected  the  great  principle  that 
the  military  organisation  of  a  people  ought  to  be 
strictly  related  to  its  political  constitution.  The 
new  tendencies  of  the  German  army  appear  to  be 
In  the  direction  of  giving  the  individual  soldier 
more  initiative,  and  modifying  his  training  so  as 
to  develop  his  individuality  instead  of  crushing  it. 
The  old  conception  of  columns  and  masses  of  men 
mechanically  obeying  the  orders  of  their  company 
commanders,  and  these  ultimately  under  the  ab- 
solute  control   of  one   brain,   is,   it  seems,   to   be 


abandoned.  The  change  which  is  coming  over 
the  German  army  was  exhibited  by  the  grand  man- 
oeuvres of  1900,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was 
to  be  seen  a  distinct  tendency  to  substitute  moral 
for  coercive  discipline.  The  writer  of  this  inter- 
esting article  treats  us  to  a  learned  historical  re- 
trospect in  order  to  show  how  very  natural  this 
departure  from  the  old  iron  Prussian  discipline  is. 
But  the  writer  does  net  confine  himself  in  this  re- 
trospect to  the  German  army  alone.  He  discusses 
the  experiences  of  Russian  and  French  military 
commanders.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  conception  of  breaking  the  enemy  by  hurling 
masses  of  men  against  him  is  now  abandoned, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  abandonment 
was  not  particularly  obvious  in  the  German  man- 
oeuvres which  the  Tsar  saw  at  Dantzig  in  Sep- 
tember, the  very  month  in  which  this  article  ap- 
yeared. 

Other  Articles. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study 
by  M.  Rouire  of  the  early  French  colonisation 
of  Algeria,  the  continuation  of  M.  Filon's  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  on  Caricature  in  England,  a 
review  of  the  new  French  Dictionary  by  M.  Gas- 
ton, Paris,  and  a  charming  travel  article  on  Fe- 
camps,  Dieppe,  and  Treport,  by  M.  lientheric. 
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The  Ideal  School. 

'       Br    THE    PfiESIDENT   OF    ClaRK    I'nIVERSITT. 

Mr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  writing  in  the  "  Forum  " 
for  September  on  "  The  Ideal  School  as  Based  on 
Child  Study,"  declares  that  if  he  could  only  find  a 
millionaire  vrho  would  afford  him  the  adequate 
means,  he  could  in  five  years  establish  a  system  of 
education  upon  a  new  and  original  basis  which 
would  commend  itself  even  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive defenders  of  things  as  they  are  and  have  been, 
because  ihe  best  things  established  will  be  in  it. 
He  thinks  that  cramming  and  over-schooling  have 
impaired  people's  minds,  that  school  ought  to  be 
leisure,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word — exemption  from  work,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  primeval  paradise  created  before  the  struggle 
for  existence  began.  It  ought  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  infancy  and  adolescence,  and  held  sacred  to 
healthy  growth  and  heredity.  Once  overcome 
the  fetichism  of  the  alphabet,  the  multiplication- 
table,  and  grammars  and  scales.  We  should  re- 
member that  Charlemagne  and  many  other  great 
men  could  not  read  or  write,  and  that  Cornelia, 
Ophelia,  Beatrice,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  knew 
nothing  cf  letters.  He  would  begin  his  school 
by  rescuing  the  bodies  of  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten.  A  child  needs  more  mother  and 
less  teacher.  We  must  develop  the  ideal  nursery 
playground  of  rooms  where  light,  air,  and  water 
are  of  the  best.  Children  should  be  fed  liberally, 
afforded  plenty  of  plays,  and  should  be  carefully 
shielded  from  a  suspicion  of  any  symbolic  sense. 
Part  of  the  cult  should  be  idleness,  and  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  reverie.  Above  all,  each  child 
should  be  specially  studied,  and  not  necessarily 
by  any  of  the  current  technical  methods.  From 
seven  to  eight  there  is  a  transition  period,  and 
then  from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  thirteen 
begins  a  season  which  should  be  devoted  mainly 
to  drill,  habituation  to  mechanism: 

Writing,  and  even  reading,  for  instance,  should  be 
neglected  in  our  svstem  before  eight,  and  previous 
school  work  should  focus  on  stories,  the  study  of  nature, 
and  education  by  play  and  other  activities.  Now 
writing  and  reading  should  be  first  taught  with  stress. 

He   strongly   opposes  too   early   drill,   either   in 

reading  or  in  writing.      He  would  train  verbally 

the  memory,  and  give  a  large  share  to  drawing. 

He  deprecates  setting  children  to  write  too  early. 

He  says:  — 

Children  have  no  right  to  WTite  unless  it  is  upon 
some  subject  that  they  know,  and  upon  which  they  feel 
strongly.  Theme  and  composition  should  be  strictlv 
confined  to  the  fields  of  interest,  and  then  expression 
vri]\  find  or  make  a  vent  for  itself.    Moreover,  we  should 


not  teach  language,  as  such,  or  apart  from  objects,  acts, 
and  concrete  reality-truth.  We  must  burn  most  of  our 
language  boolcs. 

He  would  never  teach  Latin  before  ten  or 
eleven,  or  Greek  before  twelve  or  thirteen.  He 
would  rewrite  the  geographies,  which  he  regards 
as  the  sick  man  of  the  curriculum  and  a  relic  of 
medievalism:  — 

First  teaoch  Heimatskunde;  make  maps  more  abun- 
dant, but  more  incidental  to  every  topic,  especially  his- 
tory; develop  and  teach  elementary  and  illustrated 
anthropologj'  and  zoology,  broadening  to  elementary 
astronomy,  geology,  meteorology',  and  botany,  taught 
by  and  for  themselves  to  bring  out  their  disciplinary 
value,  and  so  on.  Singing  will  be  prominent  in  the 
ideal  school  at  this  age;  but  far  more  time  will  be  given 
to  rote  singing  than  to  singing  from  notes,  especially 
at  first. 

He  disapproves  of  identical  education  for  boih 

girls  and  boys:  — 

In  soul  and  body  girls  are  more  conservative;  males 
vary,  differentiate,  and  are  more  radical.  Pi,e produc- 
tion requires  a  far  larger  proportion  of  bodv  and  func- 
tion in  females.  Every  girl  should  be  educated  pri- 
marily to  become  a  wife  and  mother,  and  if  this  is 
dont^  wisely  and  broadlv,  the  small  minority  who  remain 
single  ■\^ill  with  this  training  be  best  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

I  conclude  by  the  following  quotation  as  to  the 

importance   which   story-telling  should   obtain   in 

the  new  curriculum:  — 

Lastly,  the  ideal  teacher  at  this  age  will  be  the  cap- 
tain of  the  child's  soul;  will  be  able  to  do  some  things 
with  his  or  her  body  that  the  child  cannot;  will  be 
able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
field,  the  forest,  the  beach,  the  street,  and  their  deni- 
zens; will  suggest  plays  and  umpire  games;  mil  per- 
haps know  a  little  of  coaching,  but  ■will  De  a  seem 
disciplinarian,  genial  withal,  but  rigorous  and  relent- 
less in  his  exactions,  and  intolerant  of  all  scamped 
work;  will  love  occasional  excursions  and  expeditions; 
will  perhaps  sing,  play,  and  draw  a  little;  will  be  able 
to  do  something  expertly  well;  and,  as  perhaps  the  cul- 
minating quality,  v\-ill  ha^■e  a  repertory  of  the  greatest 
stories  the  human  race  has  ever  told  or  heard. 

The  ideal  story-teller  will  prefer  twilight  or  evening, 
with  at  least  the  dim  light  that  gives  the  imagina- 
tion a  chance  over  sense,  perhaps  with  flickering  flames 
to  objectify  his  scenes.  He  will  then  weave  the  almost 
hypnotic  charm  of  "  Once  upon  a  time."  Thus  he  will 
repeat  tlie  tales  of  Ulysses,  Orestes,  Siegfried,  Thor, 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas 
and  Telemachiis,  perhaps  some  tales  from  one  or  other 
of  the  great  ethnic  Bibles,  perhaps  Dante,  some  of  the 
soul-transforming  ni^i:hs  of  Plato — such  as  Atlantis,  the 
cave,  the  two  steeds — Hercules  at  the  cross-roads,  per- 
haps some  legends  from  ancient  India,  Eeynard  the 
Fox,  something  from  Grimm  and  Simrock.  It  is  a 
grievous  A\Tong  to  permit  any  child  to  satisfy  the  legal 
requirements  cf  school  attendance  witliout  some  know- 
ledge of  these  things.  I  believe  in  the  ethical  virtue  of 
these  things  almost  as  I  believe  in  the  Bible,  for  they 
sink  deep  and  transform.  They  are  the  Bible  of  child- 
hood, and  we  must  not  ^\^thhoid  them.  A  story  brings 
a  vast  body  of  related  facts  and  persons  to  a  sharp 
focus. 

President  Hall  may  not  find  his  millionaire,  but 
he  may  at  least  give  both  parents  and  teachers 
some  hints  upon  which  they  would  do  well  to  act. 
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I'hc  Utilisation  of  Waste. 

A   very    interesting   article    appears    under    this 

head   in  the   "  Forum  "   for   September,   from  the 

pen  of  Professor  Peter  T.  Austen.     It  is  much  too 

long  to  summarise,  but  it  contains  a  great  number 

of  facts  which  are  full  of  encouragement  to  those 

who   are  busied   with   the  attempt  to  utilise  the 

waste  products  of  modern  industry.     He  mentions, 

for  instance,  that — 

the  city  of  AntAverp  once  paid  5,000  dols.  a  year  to  get 
rid  of  its  refuse.  Later  on  it  leceived  250,000  dols.  a 
year  from  the  same  refuse;  scientific  men  having  found 
ways  to  utilise  it. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 

is  the  statement  which  he  makes  concerning  the 

utilisation  of  soapsuds:  — 

As  an  instance  of  how  this  can  be  worked  up,  the 
yam  mills  at  J^Iulhausen  may  be  cited.  The  soapsuds 
are  precipitated  Asath  limej  and  the  coagulum  is  col- 
lected, pressed  into  bricks,  dried,  and  heated  in  gas 
retorts.  A  gas  is  obtained  which  has  three  times  the 
illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  Nearly  twice  as  much 
^as  can  he  produced  as  is  required  to  light  the  factory. 

The  waste  of  a  great  city  is  full  of  fortunes  that 

await  the  winning.      For  instance,  he  says:  — 

The  amount  of  fine  coal  which  at  present  is  lost  in 
the  ashes  of  New  York  is  estimated  at  from  600  to  1.000 
tons  a  day. 

Even  vermin  may  be  utilised:  — 

Rats  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  some  one  who  has 
the  knowledge  and  business  ability  to  raise  them.  They 
breed  easily  and  rapidlv,  and  will  live  on  garbage  and 
offal.  Their  skins  make  a  leather  tougher  than  kid. 
and  grace  the  hand  of  many  a  woman  who  would 
pcream  at  the  thought  of  a  rat  about  her.  Their  fur 
is  used  by  hatters,  and  is  said  to  be  more  delicate 
than  the  beaver's. 

The  number  of  things  that  can  be  made  out  of 
bones  is  almost  inconceivable,  but  few  are  aware 
that  "  some  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  run  on 
dress  buttons  made  out  of  blood." 

Skim-milk  is  being  utilised  in  a  number  of  un- 
suspected ways.      He  says:  — 

The  result  of  experiments  has  been  the  development 
■of  a  large  industry  in  manufacturing  from  the  products 
of  skim-niilk  coatings  and  sizings  for  paper,  waterproof 
glues  for  wood  veneers  and  other  purposes,  pamts, 
substitutes  for  hen's  eggs,  hard  nibber,  horn,  etc. 

One  ol  the  most  interesting  pages  is  that  which 
he  devotes  to  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  uses  to  which  sawdust  is  put.  Sawdust, 
of  course,  is  a  commodity  much  more  in  evidence 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  in  England. 
The  ordinary  way  of  getting  rid  of  sawdust  is  to 
burn  it;  but  you  can  do  a  very  great  deal  more 
with  it  than  convert  it  into  fuel.  By  the  distilla- 
tion oT  sawdust — 

the  products  obtained  are  gas,  wood  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
tar,  and  oils.  From  the  tar  there  have  been  obtamed 
benzole,  toluole,  zymole,  cumole,  paraffin,  naphthalene, 
and  hydrocarbons  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  colours.  Carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are  also 
obtained.  As  a  last  product  charcoal  is  left  in  the 
retorts.  .  •        .1 

P.y  sieving  out  the  coarser  particles,  mixing  the  re- 
mainder with  various  fillers  and  agglutinants,  compress- 


ing, and  heating,  some  very  interesting  materials  have 
been  made,  in  the  way  of  artificial  wood,  plastic  masses, 
etc.  Such  a  material  was  brought  out  by  Latry  in 
Paris,  ind  was  made  from  prepared  sawdust  and  blood. 
It  formed  a  hard,  black  substance,  which  could  be 
tooled  and  machined  like  wood.  It  took  a  high  polish, 
and  could  be  glued,  lacquered,  and  gilded.  Imitation 
marbles  have  also  been  made  from  the  tine  dust  ot 
certain  woods  and  the  dust  of  ivory  and  similar  Avaste. 
A  mixture  of  sawdust  and  phosphate  of  lime  with  a 
binder  has  been  used  as  a  material  for  taking  casts 
of  sculptures,  and  has  been  called  "  Similibois."  Slabs 
for  par'aquet  floors  have  also  been  made  from  sawdust, 
as  well  as  plates  for  bas-reliefs,  art  castings,  panels,  and 
decorations.  Terra-cotta  lumber  and  artificial  lumber 
are  both  instances  of  the  utilisation  of  sawdust.  Saw- 
dust compositions  have  also  been  used  for  sidewalks 
and  dinner  plates.  . 

A  long  list  could  be  given  of  explosives  and.  varieties 
of  gunpowder  that  have  been  made  from  sawdust.  By 
heating  sawdust  vrith  caustic  alkali  and  sulphur,  a 
brov.m  dye  is  obtained  which  is  cheap  and  fast,  resist- 
ing both  acids  and  alkalies,  and  dying  cotton  witii- 
out  a  mordant.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali, 
oxalic  acid  is  formed.  A  large  amount  of  the  oxalic 
on  the  market  is  made  by  this  process.  . 

There  are  =.till  nianv  other  uses  for  sawdust.  It  is 
used  to  sprinkle  on  floors,  to  assist  in  sweeping,  as  a 
filler  for  fertilisers,  for  packing,  etc.  Soft-wood  saw- 
dust, mixed  with  slaked  lime,  makes  a  mortar  which 
has  been  used  for  decoration.  Several  inventors  have 
used  mortars  containing  sawdust  for  stucco  and  wall 
finish.  ;Mixed  ^with  cement  and  plaster  a  mass  is  pro- 
duced which  has  a  most  remarkable  insulating  power 
agamst  heat  and  cold.  The  spaces  between  the  floors 
and  walls  in  many  of  the  large  city  structures  are  filled 
Avith  mixtures  of  this  nature.  The  material  known  as 
"  Sciffarine  "  is  made  of  sawdust,  hemp  fibre,  starch, 
glue,  and  filler.  It  is  very  hard  and  elastic,  and  takes 
a  high  polish.  By  heating  pine  and  fir  sawdust  Avith 
water  and  a  little  muriatic  acid  under  pressure,  the 
cellulose  is  converted  to  some  extent  into  grape  sugar, 
and  this  can  be  fermented.  In  this  way  brandy  free 
from  woodv  or  turpentine  odour  or  taste,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour,  has  been  obtained  from  sawdust. 

An  ingenious  use  for  sawdust  is  to  mix  it  with  clay 
or  ether  non-combustible  material  and  theri  burn  the 
sawdust  out,  leaving  a  porous  mass.  In  this  way  are 
made  the  alcarrazas,  or  porous  flasks,  which  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  to  cool  water  by  evaporation  on  the  out- 
side. Porous  bricks  made  in  this  way  form  walls  which 
are  admirable  non-conductors  of  heat,  a?  they  are 
filled  with  air  cells,  thus  utilising  the  well-known  non- 
conducting property  of  air.  A  mixture  of  sawdust, 
cement,  and  band  forms  a  mass  which  is  unsurpassed 
as  an  insulating  filler  for  walls  and  compartments. 
Certain  kinds  of  sawdust  can  be  pulverised  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Attempts  have  been  made 
but  not  with  entire  success,  to  make  out  of  sawdust 
a  substitute  for  cork.  An  excellent  illuminating  gas 
can  be  made  from  sawdust.  In  fact,  in  some  localities 
there  is  nough  sawdust  produced  to  make  all  the  gas  re- 
quired for  the  whole  community,  both  for  light  and  heat. 
Professor  Austen  says  a  great  many  other  inter- 
esting things,  and  finally  meditates  concerning 
the  transformation  which  is  constantly  going  on 
in  all  material  things.      He  says:  — 

Matter  is  continually  passing  through  its  endless 
cycle.  An  overcoat  may  have  in  it  the  remains  of  ball- 
dresses  and  prison  shirts.  It  may  have  lain  on  luxuri- 
ous beds  or  in  the  gutters.  When  our  shoes  wear  out 
they  ;ire  made  into  fertdisers.  and  produce  grass  and 
grain,  and  from  the  grass  and  grain  are  raised  cows, 
and  out  of  the  cow's  skin  we  make  leather  again.  So 
we  have  the  shoe  back  again,  less  that  portion  of  it 
that  has  been  consumed  as  milk  and  beef.  Nothing  is 
really  lost  in  Nature.  Give  the  ground  filth  it  returns 
us  the  flower.  Matter  is  in  eternal  circulation.  "  Give 
me  the  sewage  of  New  York  City,"  says  Dr.  Long,  "  and 
I  will  return  you  yearly  the  superior  milk  of  100,00C 
cows." 
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Salubrious  Siberia. 

In  the  "  Revue  de  Paris,"  M.  de  Tizac  gives  a 
most  entrancing  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  New  Siberia.  Probablj'  few  people  in  this 
country  are  aware  that  Siberia,  formerly  a  name 
of  dread  and  terror  to  all  civilised  folk,  has  been 
much  opened  up  by  the  Russian  Government.  The 
late  Emperor  sincerely  believed  that  Siberia 
might  become  in  time  a  great  health  resort;  in 
any  case  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  his 
Empire.  Accordingly,  as  recently  as  May  19,  1891, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  cut  the  first  sod  of  the 
great  railway  which  it  is  hoped  in  Russia  will  some 
day  join  Moscow  to  Pekin,  and  the  West  to  the 
East,  in  a  far  more  real  sense  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done. 

All  Aboard  for  Siberia. 

Every  Saturday  morning  an  express  train  leaves 
Moscow  for  the  East.  The  train  is  quite  a"  small 
one,  and  only  consists,  in  addition  to  a  powerful 
engine,  of  one  first-class  car,  two  second-class  cars, 
a  dining  saloon,  and  a  luggage  van;  each  compart- 
ment contains  sleeping  arrangements  for  four  per- 
sons. On  the  Pullman  car  principles,  it  is  easy 
to  take  a  walk  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the 
other.  The  cars  are  lit  by  electrictiy  and  warmed 
by  hot  air,  and  those  travellers  in  search  of  new 
sensations  might  do  worse  than  undertake  this 
fascinating  and  interesting  journey.  An  important 
addition  to  this  curious  train  is  a  charming  car 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  library,  a 
gymnastic  hall,  and  a  game-room.  In  spite  of  all 
this  luxury,  the  price  of  the  journey  from  Moscov/ 
to  Vladivostock,  which  In  old  days  when  undertaken 
by  sea  cost  the  traveller  £60  first  class,  now  costs 
89  roubles. 

Extraordinary   Scenery. 

The  railway  passes  through  marvellous  scenery, 
belonging,  one  might  say,  to  every  climate  and 
almost  to  every  country,  Siberia  alone  having 
within  its  borders  many  kinds  of  climate,  from 
bitter  cold  to  tropical  heat,  while  the  whole  of  this 
section  of  Russia  is  well  watered. 

A  Virgin  Country. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeker  after  for- 
tune, Siberia  is  a  virgin  country;  even  in  the  most 
dreary  portions  mineral  wealth  abounds,  and 
time  may  come  when  Siberian  coal  will  oust  every 
other  kind.  Everything  has  been  done  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  people  even  the  most 
dreary  wastes;  immigration  is  encouraged  in  every 
possible  fashion,  and  in  most  Russian  villages 
pamphlets  setting  forth  the  charms  of  life  in  Si- 
beria have  been  distributed.  At  the  present  time 
the  great  Siberian  source  of  revenue  are  the 
cereals.     •'  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  are  fast  becoming 


the  granaries  of  Russia,"  observes  the  British  con- 
sul, Mr.  Cooke,  in  one  of  his  last  reports.  Siberian 
cattle  is  also  becoming  justly  famed  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Russian  Empire;  and  in  St.  Petersburg 
Siberian  butter  is  justly  famed. 

To  the  Paper-makers  of  the  World. 
As  many  people  are  aware,  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  civilised  world 
is  affording  a  serious  problem  to  various  manu- 
facturers, notably  to  the  paper-makers.  In  future 
let  them  look  to  Siberia,  where  every  tree  seems  to 
flourish,  and  where  as  yet  very  little  in  the  way  of 
forestry  has  been  done. 

Who  will  Benefit  by  Siberia? 

Already  the  international  capitalist  has  his  eye 
on  the  Russian  Golconda,  and  concessions  are 
being  rapidly  bought  up  by  the  great  German  and 
Belgian  companies.  So  far,  Germany  seems  to 
have  the  most  profit  by  Siberia;  even  six  years 
ago  German  machinery  was  being  sent  there  to  the 
tune  annually  of  fourteen  million  marks. 

The  French  writer  evidently  hopes  that  France 
will  benefit  by  her  great  ally's  newly  discovered 
Golconda,  but  he  is  content  to  simply  set  forth 
the  facts  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  article  will  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  French  commercial  circles. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at  Play. 

How  TO  BE   Happy  thotjgh  Wealthy. 

In  "  Harmsworth's  Magazine  "  for  October,  Mr. 

W.  T.  Stead  contributes  a  character  sketch  of  the 

Scotch-American     millionaire     at     Skibo.        The 

modern  millionaire,  as  Mr.  Stead  remarks,  is  not 

a  typically  happy  man.     But,  he  says — 

With  ^Ir.  Carnegie  it  is  altogether  different.  I  do 
not  remember  any  man,  either  rich  or  poor,  whose  face 
is  so  constantly  irradiated  with  a  happy,  complacent 
smile.  After  all,  whether  we  build  in  marble  on  a 
great  estate,  or  make  mudpies  in  the  street,  the  material 
does  not  make  much  difference  to  the  enjoyment  that 
you  get  out  of  the  occupation,  and  probably  we  could 
hardly  give  Mr.  Carnegie's  temperament  higher  praise 
than  to  say  that  he  enjoys  the  building  of  shooting 
lodges  and  the  making  of  roads  with  as  keen  a  zest 
as  the  street  urchins  feel  in  damming  a  gutter  or  turn- 
ing cart-wheels  in  the  roadway. 

Mr.  Carnegie  srems  never  to  do  anything  except 
he  does  it  well.  "  He  writes  seldom,  but  he  has 
never  published  an  article  which  was  not  a  model 
of  lucidity,  free  from  all  affectation  or  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing."  Mr.  Morley  is  his  favourite 
modern  man  of  letters,  but  his  philosopher  is  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  moun- 
tainous correspondence,  Mr.  Stead  says:  — 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  as  sparing  in  his  letters  as 
Mr.  Rhodes.     There  descends  upon  Skibo  Castle  from 
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all  parts  of  the  world  a  daily  deluge  of  hundreds  of 
epistles,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  propounding  all  manner  of  methods  by  which, 
in  their  opinion,  the  Carnegie  millions  might  be  utilised 
for  the  benefifc  of  the  world  in  general,  and  usually 
for  the  benefit  of  the  letter-writer  in  particular.  Of 
these  hundreds  of  letters  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  see 
tens. 

Of  Mr.  Carnegie's  relations  to  his  tenantry,  Mr. 

Stead  gives  a  pleasant  picture:  — 

Hp  is  among  his  retainers  a  man  among  men.  To  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  he  is  the  o^vner  of  the  modern 
Fortunatus'  purse,  but  to  them  he  is  simply  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  is  always  in  and  out  among  them,  pot- 
tering on  about  this  thing  and  that  thing,  keenly  in- 
terested in  all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and  always 
ready  to  second  any  of  the  many  benevolent  wishes  of 
"  Madam  "  his  wife. 

"  Madam,"   as  Mr.  Carnegie  calls  his  wife  and 

the  mother  of  "  Little  Missy,"  his  only  child,  is 

about  as  little  known  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of 

the  wife  of  so  well-known  a  man.     Mr.  Stead  says: 

"  Nothing,"'  Mrs.  Carnegie  told  me,  "  has  ever  been 
■WTittcn  about  nie,  even  in  the  American  Press,"  and 
she  sincerely  hoped  that  nothing  ever  would  be,  either 
in  America  or  here.  "  All  that  you  can  say  of  me,  if 
you  want  to  say  anything,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  is 
that  1  am  the  unknown  wife  of  a  very  well-known  man." 
'•'  But  you  must  add,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  he  over- 
hoard  her  remark,  "  that  she  is,  nevertheless,  the  power 
behind  the  throne." 


Hence  in  his  opinion  the  day  of  the  great  iron- 
clad is  over,  and  we  shall  have  to  set  about  the 
reconstruction  of  our  fighting  fleets.     Mr.  Maxim 

Believes  that  the  real  successor  of  the  battleship,  and 
the  most  formidable  warship  of  the  future  will  be  one 
oi  sufiieient  size  to  afford  the  necessary  fuel  capacity 
for  a  long  voyage,  and  provided  with  engines  and 
boilers  of  such  dimensions  as  to  give  it  a  very  high 
speed.  It  will  not,  however,  even  approach  the  battle- 
ship in  size  or  cost.  It  will  be  practically  unarmoured, 
with  the  exception  of  a  turret  or  turrets  carrying  quick- 
firing  guns  and  aerial  torpedo  throwers.  These  turrets 
will  have  armour  only  thick  enough  to  resist  quick- 
firing  guns.  The  main  protection  will  consist  in  its 
ability  to  assume  a  semi-submerged  position  when  going 
into  action,  so  that  nothing  Avill  appear  above  the  sur- 
face of  thp  water  except  the  turrets  and  a  superstruc- 
ture for  flotation  purposes  only,  and  which  may  be 
entirely  shot  away  without  vitally  injuring  the  vessel. 
The  function  of  this  vessel  will  be  the  destruction  of 
other  vessels  of  its  kind  and  of  coast  fortifications.  It 
will  carry  a  powerful  armament  of  automobile  tor- 
pedoes, (charged  with  Maximite.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  coming  war  vessels, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  will  be  made  relatively 
inexpensive  as  compared  with  the  present  heavy  battle- 
ships, and  their  mission  will  be  to  destroy  as  much 
as  possible  while  themselves  being  destroyed.  Sea- 
fighting  of  the  future  will  be  done  in  skirmishing 
order,  the  same  as  troops  now  fight  on  land,  and 
tliere  will  be  much  reconnoitring  and  long  range 
duelling. 


The  Doom  of  the  Ironclad. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  contributes  to  the  "  New 
England  Magazine  "  an  article  upon  "  Maximite," 
a  new  explosive  recently  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Government,  which  he  maintains  will  prac- 
tically destroy  the  value  of  our  great  battleships. 
He  says:  — 

Maximite  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  powerful  than 
ordinary  dynamite.  It  is  considerably  more  powerful 
than  pure  nitro-glycerine,  and  is  only  equalled  in  vio- 
lence among  commercial  high  explosives  by  nitro- 
gelitine  and  pure  picric  acid;  and  yet  Maximite  is  so 
insensitive  that  it  cannot  be  exploded  by  flame  or  by 
piercing  it  -with  a  white-hot  iron. 

It  is  not  only  because  Maximite  has  a  greater 
bursting  power  than  any  other  explosive  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  deadly  to  the  battleship,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  method  has  been  discovered 
of  securing  its  explosion  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
destroy  the  iron  plate  against  which  it  is  hurled. 
A  shell  charged  with  a  high  explosive  can  do  little 
damage  unless  it  bursts  at  exactly  the  right  mo- 
ment; but  according  to  Mr.  Maxim  the  new  deto- 
nator renders  it  possible  to  secure  that  the  ex- 
plosion shall  occur  exactly  when  the  shell  has 
embedded  itself  in  the  iron  plate:  — 

It  is  difficult  so  to  time  the  detonating  fuse  that  it 
will  go  off  at  exactly  the  right  instant.  It  requires 
only  about  the  one-thousandth  of  a  second  for  a  pro- 
jectile to  pass  through  the  plate.  The  fuse  used  in  these 
experiments  is  tlie  invention  of  a  government  officer, 
and  its  construction,  together  with  the  detonative 
material  employed,  is  kept  a  secret. 


The  Future  of  the  English  Language. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  the  Anticipations  which  he 

publishes  in  the  October  "  Fortnightly,"  discusses 

the  future  of  languages.      Tbe  languages  of  the 

small  nations  will  tend  to  disappear:  — 

Italian  may  flourish  in  the  city  of  the  Po  valley,  but 
only  with  French  beside  it.  Spanish  and  Russian  are 
mighty  tongues,  but  without  a  reading  public  how 
can  they  prevail,  and  what  prospect  of  a  readmg  public 
has  either?  They  are,  I  believe,  alreadj'  judged.  By 
A.D.  2000  all  these  languages  will  be  tending  more  and 
more  to  be  the  second  tongues  of  bi-lingual  communi- 
ties, with  French  or  English  or  less  probably  German 
winning  the  upper  hand. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in 

which  he  states  the  reasons  why  he  has  come  to  the 

conclusion  that  English  will  not  be  the  language 

of  the  world  in  the  future,  and  that  its  chances 

are  inferior  to  that  of  France.     He  says :  — 

The  inducements  to  learn  English,  rather  than 
French  or  German,  do  not  increase.  If  our  initial 
assumptions  are  right,  the  decisive  factor  in  this 
matter  is  the  amount  of  science  and  thought  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  language  will  afford  the  man  who  learns  it. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  fact  of  very  great  significance 
that  the  actual  number  of  books  published  in  English 
is  less  than  that  in  French  or  German,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  serious  books  is  very  greatly  less.  The 
number  of  books  published  in  French  is  greater  than 
that  published  in  English;  there  is  a  critical  reception 
for  a  work  published  in  French  that  is  one  of  the 
few  things  worth  a  writer's  having,  and  the  French 
translators  are  the  most  alert  and  efficient  in  the 
world.  One  has  only  to  see  a  Parisian  bookshop,  and 
to  recall  an  English  one,  to  realise  the  as  yet  unattain- 
able standing  of  French. 

Still,  although  he  is  gloomy  concerning  the  future 
of  the  English  language,  he  admits  that  there  is  a 
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possibility  that  something  might  be  done  to  save 
it:  — 

O^nceivably,  if  in  the  coming  years  a  deliberate 
attempt  were  made  to  provide  sound  instruction  in 
Knglish  to  all  who  sought  it,  and  to  all  within  the 
control  cf  English-speaking  governments,  if  honour  and 
emolument  were  given  to  literary  men  instead  of  being 
left  for  them  to  most  indelicately  take,  and  if  the 
present  sordid  trade  of  publishing  were  so  lifted  as  to 
bring  the  whole  literature,  the  whole  science,  and  all 
the  contemporary  thought  of  the  world — not  some  tit- 
bit selection  of  the  world's  literature,  not  some  obsolete 
Encyclopaedia  sold  meanly  and  basely  to  choke  hungrj- 
minds,  but  a  real  publication  of  all  that,  has  been 
and  is  being  done— within  the  reach  of  each  man's 
need  and  desire  who  had  the  franchise  of  the  tongue, 
then  by  the  year  2000  I  would  prophesy  that  the  whole 
functional  body  of  human  society  would  read,  and 
perhaps  even  write  and  speak,  our  language.  And  not 
only  that,  but  it  might  be  the  prevalent  and  everj'day 
language  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  and  Holland,  of 
all  Africa,  of  all  North  America,  of  the  Pacific  coasts 
cf  Asia  and  of  India,  the  universal  international  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  the  universal  language 
of  mankind.  But  such  an  enterprise  demands  a  resolve 
and  intelligence  beyond  all  the  immediate  signs  of  the 
times,  it  implies  a  veritable  renascence  of  intellectual 
life  among  the  English-speaking  peoples. 


The  Late  Empress  Frederick. 

"  A  Personal  Friend,"  who  very  much  resembles 
Princess  Radziwill,  contributes  to  the  "  North 
American  Review"  an  article  upon  the  late  Em- 
press Frederick.  The  only  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ship arises  from  the  fact  that  while  Princess 
Radziwill,  in  the  "  New  Liberal  Review "  last 
month,  praised  the  Empress  for  her  tact,  the  pre- 
sent writer  frankly  admits  that  that  was  not  her 
strong  point.      She  says:  — 

In  character  she  resembled  her  mother,  but  she  was 
wanting  in  that  full  meatsure  of  tact  which  so  charac- 
terised Queen  \  ictoria  through  her  long  life  and  reign. 
A=  a  horsewoman  Ae  was  unequalled,  and  up  to  and 
even  within  the  last  three  year.*  she  enjoyed  riding. 
One  of  her  suite  in  talking  to  me  one  day,  attributed 
her  fatal  illness  to  a  fall  she  had  when  riding  one 
morning  in   the  forest  round    Kronberg, 

Speaking  of  the  Empress'    artistic    tastes,    she 

says: — 

She  possessed  a  wonderful  knowledge  cf  Italian  Art 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Italy, 
the  Mother  of  Art.  Her  castle  at  Friedrichshof  was  a 
muFCum  in  itself  of  precious  works,  pictures,  and  statu- 
arj'.  As  a  linguist  she  was  unequalled,  and  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  four  languages  with  consummate 
ease.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
lunching  with  Her  Majesty,  she  addressed  me  in  Italian, 
.saying:  ''  You  ■will  correct  my  mistakes,  but  I  do  love 
speaking  the  dear  language;"  and  she  continued  doing 
so  throughout  lunch. 

On  the  last  occasion  on  which  she  saw  the  Em- 
press, she  met  her  at  Kronberg.      She  says:  — 

I  met  her  walking  down  the  garden,  evidently  in 
pain;  but  she  greeted  me  with  the  same  sweet,  sad 
smile,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  her, 
and  in  the  same  soft,  musical  voice  which  was  one 
of  her  greatest  charms.  \\''hen  we  were  seated  in  the 
di-awing-room  she  said:  "Have  you  brought  me  good 
news'  A.re  not  these  reverses  in  Africa  awful?  Has 
Lord  Roberts  arrived?  What  do  you  think  will  hap- 
pen?'" and  a  thousand  and  one  similar  questions.    After 


I  had  replied,  she  said:  '"  I  am  working  hard  all  day 
and  every  day  at  Tam  o'  Shanters.  comforters,  and 
socks  for  the  poor  soldiers;  it  is  the  only  solace  I  have 
in  these  sad  times,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  show  my  sj'inpathy.  As  an  Englishwoman,  I 
could  not  return  to  Germany  at  the  present  moment; 
tbp  s^anpathy  of  the  public  is  misdirected  by  the  press, 
which  is  misinformed;  but,  thank  God,  the  sympathies 
of  my  son.  the  Emperor,  are  entirely  with  England, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Germanv  that  they  should 
be  so." 

Although  a  staunch  Protestant,  she  says  she 
recollects  the  Empress  assisting  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1895,  and  after- 
wards, in  course  of  conversation,  strongly  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  little  sisters  at  the  Edu- 
cational Convent  simply  on  account  of  the  bright 
example  they  set  and  the  admirable  system  of 
teaching  they  had  established.  She  maintains 
that  the  Empress  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  a  royal 
race,  the  daughter  of  a  great  Queen,  the  mother 
of  a  powerful  Emperor. 

Her  Philanthropic  Efforts — Viewed  from  a 
Catholic  Standpoint. 

In  "Le  Correspondant"  for  September  10,  Mr.  L. 
Fiedler  contributes  a  brief  but  sympathetic  sketch 
of  "The  Social  Work  of  the  Empress  Frederick," 
w^hich  is  especially  interesting  as  appearing  in  one 
of  the  chief  organs  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France. 
The  Empress'  achievements,  in  the  work  of  social 
reform,  have  not,  this  writer  thinks,  received  their 
due  share  of  attention  or  appreciation.  She  was 
essentially  a  philanthropist — in  the  sense  of  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  help  women  to  become 
more  capable  and  useful  members  af  the  cam- 
munity.  She  founded  a  number  of  institutions, 
notably  the  Lette-Verein  and  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel-Haus,  whose  main  object  was  to  help  poor 
and  desolate  girls  to  support  themselves  honour- 
ably. The  Lettc-Verein  includes  all  manner  of 
technical  training,  from  photography  to  art  needle- 
work, and  from  shorthand  to  laundry  work,  and  all 
taught  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel-Haus  trained  public  school  and  kinder- 
garten teachers;  while  the  Feierabendhaus,  at  Steg- 
litz,  is  a  house  of  retreat  for  superannuated  gover- 
nesses. For  training  a  school  for  nurses,  for  an 
institution  destined  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  suffering  who  will  not  apply  to  hospitals  or 
relieving  officers,  as  well  as  for  various  children's 
hospitals  and  "Holiday  Colonies,"  German  women 
are  indebted  to  her,  whom  her  Catholic  critic  calls 
cette  femme  de  coeur  et  de  volonte.  He  con- 
cludes by  the  following  remarkable  statement:  — 

When  we  think  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
this  v/omaii  who,  unhappily,  professed  disbelief  in  God, 
we  cannot  but  appreciate  what  are  called,  sometimes 
with  disdain,  "natural  virtues;"  and  we  wish  we  could 
see  the  needs  of  modem  society  as  intelligently  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  been  mercifully  enabled  to 
hold  a  loftier  faith  and  hope. 
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The  Story  of  a  Great  Friendship. 

ThK    PfilNCESS   LlEVEN    AND    M.    GuiZOT. 

To  the  second  number  of  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  M.  Ernest  Daudet  contributes  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  the  Princess  Lieven.  The  article 
is  particularly  important  because  the  heirs  of  M. 
Cruizot  have  placed  at  M.  Daudet's  disposal  the 
Princess'  unpublished  correspondence  with  the 
French  statesman.  M.  Daudet  was.  placed  undeT 
certain  restrictions,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  limit 
a  good  deal  the  quantity  he  was  allowed  to  take 
from  this  great  mass  of  correspondence,  which  will 
one  day  be  given  to  the  world  probably  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  Daudet 
through  the  quotations  from  Charles  Greville, 
Talleyrand,  and  others,  which  he  gives  In  order  to 
show  not  only  the  Princess'  own  personal  charm 
but  also  the  political  and  diplomatic  situation  from 
the  time  when  her  husband  beTame  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  England  in  3812. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Friendship. 
The  relations  between  the  Princess  and  Guizot 
date  from  the  winter  of  1836.  At  a  dinner  at  the 
Due  de  Broglie's  they  found  themselves  placed  next 
to  one  another,  and  talked  together  for  the  first 
time.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  a 
friendship  based  upon  the  satisfaction  which  each 
felt  in  explaining  to  the  other  the  miseries  of 
life!  The  Princess  had  lost  both  her  children, 
she  had  no  illusions  about  her  married  life,  and 
the  very  brilliance  of  her  career  had  created  a  void 
which  she  did  not  know  how  to  fill.  On  his  side 
Guizot,  who  had  fallen  from  power  some  months 
before,  had  no  reason  to  call  himself  happy; 
for  he  was  disappointed  in  his  political  ambitions, 
was  left  for  the  second  time  a  widower,  and  had  to 
regret  the  recent  transgression  of  a  cherished  son. 
The  Princess  was  fifty-three  years  old,  and  Guizot 
was  fifty.  Brought  together  by  the  similarity  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  after  having  mourned  to 
one  another  their  isolation,  there  came  to  them  the 
idea  that  perhaps,  by  the  confidence  of  a  true 
friend&hip,  they  might  bring  one  another  some 
consolation.  The  Princess  seems  to  have  urged 
this  view  with  more  warmth  than  Guizot,  because, 
after  all,  she  was  more  isolated  than  he  was. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  much  touched,  and  he  always 
recalled  his  pledge  to  her  in  these  words:  "You 
remember  that  the  first  word  which  really  united 
us  was,  '  You  shall  not  be  any  longer  alone.'  " 
The  friendship  had  the  important  effect  of  with- 
drawing the  Princess'  ambitions  from  London  and 
reconciling  her  to  remain  in  Paris,  She  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin  in  the  old 
house  of  Talleyrand,  and  there  she  received  every 
day,  making  a  real  political  and  diplomatic  salon. 


whither  came  all  the  important  people  of  the  day, 
quite  as  much,  however,  to  see  Guizot  as  to  see  her. 
She  saw  Guizot  twice  a  day  regularly,  and  this  was 
so  well  known  that  visitors  had  the  natural  tact 
not  to  disturb  her  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  her 
friend.  This  was  in  1837,  and  until  his  death  in 
1839  the  Princess  was  troubled  with  eternal  dis- 
cussions with  her  husband.  E'or  instance,  he 
kept  their  only  remaining  son  with  him  in  order 
thR,t  ho  might  force  her  to  return  to  Russia,  and 
there  were  ignoble  disputes  about  the  money  which 
belonged    to    them    both    equally. 

A  Tortured  Soul. 
The  occasional  necessary  absences  of  Guizot 
from  Paris  threv*^  the  Princess  into  a  depth  of 
misery  which  could  only  be  assuaged  by  his  return. 
This  misery  is  expressed  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence in  her  letters  to  him.  They  are  the  letters 
of  a  tormented,  passionate  soul  thirsting  for  affec- 
tion. In  1840  Guizot  resumed  the  power  which  he 
was  destined  to  retain  up  to  the  Revolution  of 
February.  His  absences  became  less  frequent. 
Every  year  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some 
months  in  the  country  with  his  mother  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  this  filial  and  paternal  love  the  Prin- 
cess saw  her  great  rival  which  disputed  with  her 
the  empire  over  his  heart.  For  example,  she 
wrote  to  him  in  1838,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  London,  "  Ah,  what  a  heavy,  unendurable  time 
is  coming  to  me.  I  am  overwhelmed  beforehand. 
I  long  to  weep  twenty  times  a  day.  I  am  so  de- 
serted that  it  seems  a  year  since  I  saw  you.  Where 
am  I  to  find  courage?  Adieu,  I  go  to  read  your 
letter  over  again,  but  to  re-read  it  only  brings 
fresh  tears."  Another  time,  in  this  same  year  of 
1838,  when  she  had  to  go  to  Baden  on  business, 
she  failed  one  da.y  to  receive  his  daily  letter,  and 
so  she  bursts  out:  "What,  no  letter  from  you? 
In  the  nam.e  of  Heaven,  do  not  upset  me  so.  I 
cannot  endure  it.  It  now  seems,  to  me  that  the 
greatest  evil  would  be  to  remain  for  two  days  with- 
out any  news  of  you.  I  think  only  of  that  ever 
since  five  o'clock  yesterday,  the  honr  of  the  post. 
I  have  been  far  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests, 
and  it  was  so  fine — it  would  have  been  so  fine  with 
you.  With  you  I  should  have  had  no  need  of 
anything  or  anybody,  and  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  would  be  indifferent  to  me.  And  then  I 
was  so  sad,  so  sad,  so  sad:  you  were  so  far  off." 

Guizot's  Letters. 
Guizot  endeavoured  to  interest  her  in  what  in- 
terested himself.  He  tells  her  of  his  travels,  and 
above  all  of  his  children.  "  My  children,"  he  says, 
"  slept  veiT  well  on  the  journey.  They  woke  to« 
ask  me  for  sugar  and  cherries.  They  are  now 
sleeping   soundly   for   three-quarters   of  an   hour,. 
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wearied  with  the  journey  and  with  their  pleasure. 
They  will  wake  up  to-morrow  singing  and  hopping 
about  like  birds.  I  should  have  liked  to  leave 
you  one  of  my  children.  Ah!  what  vain  desires." 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Princess 
spent  all  the  time  when  she  was  away  from  Guizot 
in  weeping  and  wailing.  She  played  a  part  in 
great  affairs,  and  she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
politics  and  diplomacy.  Guizot,  become  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  writes  to  her:  "  The  Eng- 
lish are  far  more  subtle  than  people  imagine,  and 
singularly  observant  and  inquisitive,  while  all  the 
time  they  liave  the  appearance  of  not  looking 
at  anything."  And  again  he  is  invited  to  Wind- 
sor, and  he  writes:  "  Think  of  me  in  Windsor. 
There  is  not  a  corner  of  this  Castle  and  this  Park 
where  I  am  not  stopped.  I  have  the  suite  in 
which  there  is  a  drawing-room  facing  the  Long 
Walk.  The  grand  canopy  on  the  right  of  the 
chimney  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen — that 
is  where  I  have  spent  so  many  evenings  by  the 
side  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  How  pleased 
you  will  be  with  Windsor,  but  I  do  not  envy  you 
Ascot.      That  would  make  me  die  of  boredom." 

The  Question  of  Marriage. 
Not  long  after  this  letter  the  Princess  came 
to  London  for  a  time,  but  Guizot's  Ambassadorship 
terminated,  and  she  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  Paris  that  the  question  of  mar- 
riage was  mooted  between  the  two.  She  could 
not,  however,  make  her  up  her  mind  to  give  up 
the  title  and  name  which  had  been  so  long  hers, 
while  Guizot  had  no  wish  for  a  union  which  would 
have  been,  in  view  of  her  rank,  in  a  sense  mor- 
ganatic, and  so  the  project  was  abandoned  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  suggested. 

Death  of  the  Princess. 
The  Princess  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  For  some  time  before  that  her  health  had 
failed,  but  she  had  lost  nothing  of  her  intelligence, 
htr  wit,  and  the  brightness  of  her  heart.  The 
story  of  her  last  hours  is  very  touching.  An  hour 
after  death  her  son  Paul  brought  to  M.  Guizot  a 
letter  in  pencil  in  which  she  had  written:  "I 
thank  you  for  twenty  years  of  affection  and  of  hap- 
piness. Do  not  forget  me.  Adieu,  adieu.  Do 
not  refuse  my  carriage  in  the  evening."  This 
mysterious  allusion  to  her  carriage  Avas  explained 
by  her  will,  in  which  she  left  M.  Guizot  8,000  fr. 
and  a  carriage,  for  she  had  often  said  to  him:  "  I 
do  not  regret  that  you  are  not  rich — it  pleases  me, 
in  fact — but  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  your  not 
having  a  carriage!" 


A  fully  illustrated  paper  on  Dartmoor  Prison  and 
its  convict  life  appears  in  the  October  "  Royal." 


Popular  Education  in  Russia. 

By  M.  Pobyedokostseff. 

The  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  con- 
tributes to  the  '■  North  American  Review  "  for  Sep- 
tember a  short  paper  entitled  "  Russia  and  Popular 
Education,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  official 
Russian  reply  to  Prince  Kropotkin's  recent  attack 
upon  the  educational  policy  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. M.  Pobyedonostseff  begins,  as  all  Russians 
begin,  by  reminding  the  Western  world  that  analo- 
gies between  their  own  systems  and  that  of  Russia 
are  necessarily   misleading:  — 

Russia  is  a  ''  world  "  apart,  and  her  civilisation  has 
not  passed  through  the  discipline  of  several  centuries 
of   culture,   as   has   that   of    Western   countries. 

Replying  seriatim  to  the  complaints  of  Prince 
Kropotkin  as  to  the  meagreness  of  the  amount 
granted  to  elementary  schools,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  schools  themselves,  M.  Pobyedonostseff  says 
that  this  accusation  is  based  upon  complete  ig- 
norance of  facts,  owing,  probably,  to  the  Prince 
not  having  kept  himself  acquainted  with  the  enor- 
mous progress  which  has  taken  place  since  he  left 
Russia.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  village  clergy 
schools.  There  are  in  Russia — first,  the  schools 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Education;  secondly, 
those  maintained  by  the  Zemstvos,  and  thirdly, 
those  which  are  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  par- 
ishes. 

A  New  Departure. 

M.  Pobyedonostseff  says:  — 

The  schools  of  this  last  class  either  did  not  exist 
at  all  in  Kropotkin's  time,  or,  if  they  existed,  they 
were  completely  neglected;  whereas,  under  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  they  were  placed  on  a  new  footing 
and  grew  rapidly.  In  spite  of  all  Kropotkin  may  say 
from  his  biassed  point  of  view,  the  schools  of  this 
third  class  are  the  most  serviceable  to  Russia.  Even 
in  the  least  cultivated  regions,  churches  are  to  be 
found;  and  it  is  these  churches  of  our  country  which, 
existing  everj'where,  sow  the  seeds  of  civilisation  among 
the  poor  who  inhabit  these  wastes  that  are  veritable 
centres  of  light  in  darkness.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  with  such  a  state  of  things  the  main  question  in 
these  regions  is  not  that  of  beginning  at  once  to 
instruct  in  the  sciences,  but  that  of  inculcating  in  the 
people's  minds  notions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  just 
and  luijust,  true  and  false;  of  teachmg  them  the  al- 
phabet, teaching  them  writing,  and  teaching  them  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

M.  Pobyedonostseff  asserts  that  what  Prince  Kro- 
potkin says  about  the  incapacity  of  the  village 
clergy  is  certainly  unjust.  The  State  hands  over 
to  these  parish  schools  about  six  million  roubles 
a  year,  and  a  similar  sum  or  more  is  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  Tsar  and  the  Students. 
Passing  from  the  question  of  the  elementary 
schools,  M.  Pobyedonostseff  denies  that  the  study 
of  comparative  State  law  has  ever  been  prohibited, 
excepting  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  universities; 
and  then  he  contradicts  in  detail  the  account  which 
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Prince  Kropotkin  gave  of  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  case  of  the  Kieff  student  dis- 
orders. He  says  that  Prince  Kropotkin's  story  is 
false  from  beginning  to  end.  As  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Emperor  issued  personal  orders  for 
the  sending  of  the  refractory  students  to  Port 
Arthur,   M.   Pobyedonostseff  says: — • 

Our  Emperor  never  issues  such  orders  on  his  personal 
responsibility.  He  contents  himself  viith.  conririning 
the  decisions  of  the  various  executive  councils  and  the 
resolutions  of  his  ministers  in  cases  prescribed  by  tlie 
law.  The  decree  concerning  the  military  service  of 
students  guilty  of  creating  an  agitation  against  ihe 
university  curi-iculum  Tvas  published  independently  of 
any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  Tlie  Tainis- 
ters,  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  liad  been  called  in 
consequoncc  of  these  university  disorders,  deemed  it 
necessarj'  to  have  recourse  to  this  punisliment.  and 
their  resolution  was  submitted  for  the  Emperor's  ap- 
proval A  regulation  was  published,  according  to 
which  the  application  of  the  penalty  in  each  case  was 
made  to  depend  on  a  special  committee  comprising  the 
ministers  whose  departments  were  concerned,  and  the 
dec'sions  of  this  committee  were  to  be  vahd  in  law 
without  needing  an  imperial  sanction.  The  Kieff  affair, 
therefore,  was  settled  in  this  way,  and  the  will  of  the 
E!npeior  had  no  share  in  it. 

Denials. 
An  astonishing  story  is  told  by  Prince  Kropotkin 
to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  of  Ministers  had 
assumed  the  role  of  a  Ministry,  had  discussed  the 
Imperial  order,  and  insisted  upon  its  withdrawal; 
that  it  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the 
Tsar  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege,  and  had  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  General  Kleigels  from  the  post 
of  Chief  of  Police  in  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Pobyedo- 
nostseff, commenting  on  this,  says  that  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it:  — 

No  sucli  thing  did  take  place  or  could  take  place, 
for  anything  of  the  kind  would  have  been  contrary  to 
all  1.1V." :  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
General  Kleigels  ha-s  never  ceased  occupying  his  func- 
tions as  Chief  of  Police. 

Incidentally  M.  Pobyedonostseff  takes  occasion  to 

contradict  the  story  that  Bogolepoff,  the  murdered 

Minister   of   Education,     was     his    creature.       He 

says : — 

Until  his  aiipointment,  Bogolepoff  was  quite  unknown 
to  me,  and  afterwards  we  remained  as  strangers  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  he  was,  if  anything,  hostile  and 
opposed  to  me,  and  never  once  consulted  me. 

Breakdown  of  Democracy. 
Finally  M.  Pobyedonostseff  concludes  by  falling 
back    upon    his    favourite    doctrine    that    constitu- 
tional government  is  breaking  down  all  over  the 
world.       He  says:  — 

France.  Austria,  Germany,  Italy  all  feel  themselves 
powerless  to  make  headway  with  their  badly-workiug 
representation  and  their  present  parliamentary  ma- 
chinery. One  may  safely  assert  that  this  question  is 
ono  of  the  most  important  in  political  science,  a  fatal 
problem  of  the  Sphinx  placed  for  solution  between  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century. 

This  being  the  case,  he  naturally  does  not  wel- 
come the  invitation  extended  to  him  by  Prince 
Kropotkin  to  exchange  the  Russian  autocracy  for 
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what  he  regards  as  a  more  or  less  discredited  sys- 
tem of  government. 


Manchuria  in  Transformation. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  contributes  to  the 
■■  Monthly  Review  "  an  article  under  the  above  title, 
in  which  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Mancnuria,  and 
the  progress  which  has  been  made.  He  begins  by 
stating  that  Russia  has  now  over  200,000  men  quar- 
tered in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  men- 
tions that  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
generals  in  Khabarovsk  when  he  passed  through 
that  town  two  months  ago.  Dalny,  the  future  ter- 
minus of  the  Siberian  Railway,  is  being  built  with 
great  rapidity,  everything  being  planned,  even 
down  to  pleasure  drives,  before  the  population  ar- 
rives. The  Chinese  are  actively  assisting  the  in- 
vaders in  the  Russification  of  their  own  country. 

Newchang. 
Newchang  is  still  entirely  under  Russian  domina- 
tion, the  Russian  Consul  having  been  appointed 
Administrator.  The  Russians  are  everywhere  in 
the  district,  and  such  Chinese  officials  as  remain  do 
so  at  Russia's  pleasure.  The  junk  traffic  on  the 
Manchurian  rivers  is  being  replaced  by  Russian 
steamers,  and,  in  short,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  it 
is  as  impossible  for  Russia  to  abandon  the  country 
as  it  is  for  us  to  leave  Egypt. 

The  Weak  Point. 
The  weak  point  of  all  this  Mr.  Colquhoun  sees  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  movement  is  governmental 
and  artificially  stimulated,  and  that  the  colonists 
being  selected,  imported,  and  set  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment become  apathetic  and  careless  of  improve- 
ment. Another  danger  is  the  influx  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  Russia  is  going  great  lengths 
towards  imposing  restrictions  in  this  matter.  As 
to  the  railway,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says:  — 

A  tunnel  remains  to  be  completed  through  the  Khin- 
gan  range,  and  there  is  a  gap  of  some  113  miles  still 
unbridged  and  unlaid;  here  the  ministers  will  have  to 
leave  the  train;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  line,  which 
vnli  be  provisionally  open  for  traffic  next  year,  would 
this  autumn  be  completely  practicable,  and  uninter- 
rupted communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  China  Sea  would  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Progress  in  Siberia. 

Speaking  of  the  general  development  of  Siberia, 

Mr.  Colquhoun  instances  the  progress  of  Irkutsk:  — 

Irkutsk,  now  within  less  than  eight  days  of  Mos- 
cow (two  years  ago  the  joumey  took  ten  and  a  half 
davs)  and  three  and  a  half  from  Stretensk— the  naviga- 
tion limit  of  the  Amur,  and  close  to  the  junction  for 
the  Manchurian  railways— is  one  of  the  richest  cities 
in  all  Russia.  It  contains  splendid  buildings,  fine 
churches,  a  big  theatre,  colleges  and  schools,  and  the 
nucleus  of  an  excellent  museum.  As  one  travels  west- 
ward from  this  city  the  succession  of  villages  is  almost 
unbroken,  until  from  Krasnoyarsk  onwards  to  the  Ural 
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mountains  one  hardly  ever  loses  sight  of  distant  towns 
or  village's  sprung  up  round  the  wayside  stations. 
Tomsk  and  Omsk,  both  situated  on  large  rivers,  have 
iri'^reased  in  size  and  importance — everywhere,  indeed, 
raere  arc  visible  signs  of  growth — and  though  much 
more  might  V)e  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Trans-Siberian  has 
fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  originators  in 
opening  up  the  country. 

Germans  versus  British. 
Unfortunately,  people  in  England  do   not  seem 
to  be  realising  the  opportunities  created  by  Rus- 
sia's enterprise.       Mr.  Golquhoun  says:  — 

T  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  as  a  nation  could 
only  grasp  the  situation,  could  realise,  as  Germans  have 
realised,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  bringing 
of  the  East  into  close  touch  with  the  West,  we  might 
reap  some  benefits  from  the  gi-eat  changes  wrought 
by  the  enterpiise  of  Eussia.  Two  years  ago,  in  travel- 
ling across  Siberia,  I  met  one  or  two  Englishmen. 
On  this  occasion  I  ha\e  not  met  with,  or  heard  of, 
one.  There  are  only  two  English  firms  to  be  met  with 
in  the  4,000  miles  bet\\een  Vladivostock  and  European 
Russia.  The  English  tongue  is  hardly  known.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  four  hundred  Germans  in  Vladi- 
vo.«tcck.  the  principal  firms  throughout  Siberia  hail 
from  the  Fath.erland.  and  German  is  the  foreign  lan- 
guage of  comTncrce,  juit  as  French  is  that  of  society. 


The  Boer  Prisoners  in  St.  Helena. 

"  Some  Experiences  of  a  Commandant  Prisoner 
of  War  at  Deadwood  Camp,  St.  Helena,  1900-1901," 
are  contributed  to  the  October  "Longman's"  by  the 
Commandant  in  question,  Lieut.-Colonel  S.  L. 
Paget.  He  had  charge  of  about  2,000  Boers,  and 
seems  to  have  trusted  more  to  personal  than  "offi- 
cial" influence.  He  says:  "I  felt  it  my  duty  to  see 
everyone  who  wished  to  see  me.  In  this  w^ay  I 
kept  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  whole  camp,  and 
learnt  to  know  very  fairly  well  the  characters  of 
all,  Including  the  bitter  and  irreconcilable  section." 
Passes  given  by  his  predecessor  only  through  the 
mediation  of  a  Boer  "officer"  were  by  him  extended 
to  any  respectable  burghers,  churchwardens,  and 
elderly  men.  Week-end  passes  were  given  to 
boys  and  young  men  at  work  in  the  schools.  At 
the  end  of  June  there  were  "quite  four  hundred 
from  Deadwood  Camp  alone  earning  money  out- 
side the  camp,  either  on  works  for  the  Colonial 
Government,  Royal  Engineers,  Army  Service  Corps, 
or  with  farmers  and  tradesmen."      He  says:  — 

Deadwood  Camp  itself  in  some  respects  resembled  a 
.small  to-rni,  where  every  sort  of  industrj'  was  carried 
on.  There  were  the  inevitable  rows  of  tents,  and 
beyond  them  was  "  Tin  To-\vn,"  where  huts  were  laid 
out  in  streets,  with  a  space  of  three  feet  between  each. 
to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air.  The  huts  were  of 
all  sizes,  to  accommodate  from  two  to  half  a  dozen,  and 
each  street  was  named — usually  after  some  place  in  the 
Transvaal  or  Orange  River  Colony.  Every  hut  was 
numbered,  so  that  a  proper  register  could  be  kept. 
The  nrisoners  often  sold  their  stands  to  each  other, 
and  t"he  competition  was  always  keen.  The  huts  were 
s(J  made  that  they  could  be  shifted,  on  very  short  no- 
tice, to  fresh  ground,  and  a  very  curious  sight  it  was 
to  see  them  moving  camp.  Their  industry  was  mar- 
vellous.      They  were  espeeiallj'  good  at  making  walk- 


ing-sticks, paper-knives,  baskets,  and  fancy  toys  of  all 
descriptions.  Some  of  the  Hollanders  were  excellent 
cabinet-makers.  A  large  number  went  in  for  cooking, 
pasti-y-raaking,  and  fancy  sweets.  Their  ingenuity  in 
making  cooking-ranges  from  old  tins  was  extraordinary. 
Small  blacksmiths'  shops  were  started  by  a  few,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  made  the  bellows  and  forge 
was  wonderful — more  especially  if  the  material  at  hand 
was  considered. 

"  Peace  Camps." 

The  Commandant  at  Brood  Bottom  Camp  had  an- 
nounced that  prisoners  who  were  willing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  should  give  in  their  names 
10  him  with  a  view  to  their  being  the  first  to  re- 
turn to  South  Africa.  Prisoners  suspected  of  wil- 
lingness to  yield  were  threatened  and  intimidated. 
In  one  case  a  hut  was  set  fire  to;  in  another  a  hut 
was  ransacked  for  proofs  of  submission:  — 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  exodus  of  the  peace 
party.  For  the  next  few  days  they  came  out,  in 
batches  of  from  two  to  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  authorities,  and  to  pray 
that  the  British  flag  might  fly  over  them  for  ever. 
These  men  describe  their  life  in  camp  as  having  been 
a  perfect  hell,  and  ascribed  most  of  the  mischief  to  the 
evil  influence  of  the  Hollander  element.     .     .     . 

It  was  a  great  pleasure,  during  the  latter  stages  of 
my  appointment,  to  visit  daily  the  peace  camp,  and  to 
discuss  freely  and  openly  with  its  occupants  the  general 
situation,  both  as  regards  life  in  the  camps  and  pros- 
pects of  p'^ace,  as  well  as  a  return  to  their  homes  in 
South  Africa.  Many  of  these  men  were  highly  edu- 
cated, clever,  and  far-seeing.  Avho  had  known  and  re- 
cognised for  a  long  time  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
that  those  who  returned  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
live  under  British  rule.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  see, 
in  the  peace  camp,  the  altered  look  on  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  now  comparatively  happy  and  con- 
tented. One  of  the  first  things  that  they  asked  was 
to  be  allowed  to  fly  the  Union  -Jack  over  their  camp. 
One  of  them,  on  being  questioned  as  to  whether  he 
would  like  to  return  to  the  big  camp,  replied:  "No, 
sir;  I  would  rather  die  on  the  point  of  a  respectable 
British  bayonet  than  do   so!" 

Prisoners'  Views  of  the  War. 
The   writer   thinks   that   "the   mildest   pro-Boer 
could  not  say  that  the  law  with  regard  to  prison- 
ers of  war  was  harshly  administered":  — 

Games  of  all  sorts  were  freelv  indulged  in  in  camp, 
including  cricket,  football,  quoits,  lawn  tennis,  etc.; 
besides  which  there  were  several  clubs  established  and 

maintained Any    casual    observer,    walking 

through  the  camp,  or  meeting  the  Boers  on  the  high- 
way, could  not  but  observe  what  a  cheerful  aspect 
the  maiority  of  them  maintained,  although  their  life 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  very  monotonous.  Be- 
neath this  outward  cloak  of  apparent  cheerfulness,  no 
doubt,  theie  were  many  hidden  sorrows. 

The  writer  conversed  with  hundreds  on  the  war. 

He   reports:  — 

Many  of  the  extreme  section  were  still  very  bitter, 
and  argued  that  they  still  must  wn  (-ttdth  the  help  of 
the  Lord),  and  get  back  their  independence.  Others 
there  were— and  they  were  then  a  large  and  increasing 
party— who  know  all  was  lost,  and  were  only  too 
anxious  to  return  to  South  Africa  on  any  terms.  Their 
ignorance  "\^'^s  often  exemplified  by  what  they  wrote 
liome  to  their  friends.  Some  said:  "Surely  the  Tx)rd 
is  only  playing  some  game  with  us  to  punish  us  for  our 
past  sins;  hut  all  will  come  right  in  time."  Others 
wi-ote  and  said:  "We  don't  mind  if  we  are  kept  pri- 
soners of  war  here  for  the  next  five  years,  if  only  we 
can  get  our  independence  in  the  end."  But  I  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  thus  expressed  themselves.  A 
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very  large  number  got  letters  from  their  friends  in 
Soath  Africa,  saying  that  they  hoped  the  Boers  would 
soon  give  in,  as  it  was  useless  to  go  on  fighting  any 
longer.  ...  It  never  appears  to  occur  to  them  that 
they  .started  the  war  by  invading  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony.  The  causes  of  the  war,  they  nearly  all  say, 
were  the  Jameson  raid,  the  capitalists,  and  the  Press. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  their  leaders  thought 
they  could  drive  the  English  from  South  Africa. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  foreign  element 
is  the  bitterest,  as  it  has  been  the  most  mis- 
chievous, of  all.      He  says:  — 

A  highly  respectable  Boer  remarked  to  me  one  day: 
"The  Hollanders  laave  been  the  curse  of  our  country; 
they  have  had  nearly  every  good  appointment  given 
them  that  Mr.  Kruger  had  to  dispose  of."  ...  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  all  foreigners  were  taken  away, 
and  sent  to  camps  where  their  influence  cou.d  not  be 
felt  by  the  Boers,  the  latter  would  very  soon  alter  their 
opinions,  from  anxiety  to  get  back  to  their  -\vives  and 
families,  if  from  no  "other  cause.  If  the  foreigners 
were  sent  to  Salisbury  Plain  or  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  kept  in  strict  confinement  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  would  eventually  be  far  less  trouble. 


44 


ihe  Age  of  Invisible  Action/' 


The  paper  in  the  "Westminster  Review"  which 
will  leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  mind  of 
many  readers  is  Mr.  Francis  Grierson's  prophecy  of 
the  coming  age.  It  is  headed  "The  Agnostic 
Agony,"  but  its  criticism  of  the  agnostic  position  i« 
only  a  preliminary  to  the  writer's  constructive  an- 
ticipations. There  is  a  cheery  dogmatism  about  his 
prediction  which  is  refreshing,  if  not  convincing. 
He  hails  our  advance  beyond  "the  old  school  of 
science."      He  says:  — 

Just  as  the  reign  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Goethe 
makes  thousands  of  intelligent  men  appear  like  pig- 
mies so  the  revelations  in  the  domain  of  light  and 
sound,  electric  transmission,  and  mental  .suggestion, 
make  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  all  his  contem- 
porariec-  appear  trivial  in  comparison.  The  simple 
fact  that  thought  can  be  transmitted,  as  well  as 
electric  currents,  without  wires,  is  enough  to  stupefy 
the  conservative  mind.  .  .  .  We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cycle  of  invisible  forces;  the  coming  age 
will  be  on*^  of  invisible  action.  .  .  .  Life  will  be 
dealt  out  bv  invisible  forces  and  invisible  methods. 
This  is  pre  eminently  the  age  of  mind,  as  the  past  cen- 
tury was  the  age  r-f  matter.  So  far  as  we  know,  elec- 
tric.ty  IS  the  soul  of  visible  form.  What  we  call  brain- 
waves have  an  analogv  to  electric-waves.  .  .  .  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  the  past  ten  years  have  made  child's  play  of 
every  known  system  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  ^io  one 
re.'ids   philosophy   nov/. 

"  The  Rulers  of  the  Future." 

After  supplying  abundant  evidence  that  courage 
of  assertion  does  not  fail  him,  Mr.  Grierson  in- 
dulges in  this  vision  of  the  coming  age:  — 

In  the  great  struggle  of  the  future  the  nation  most 
keenlv  alive  to  intellectual  and  invisible  force  will 
triumph.  The  nations  most  bound  up  in  the  material 
wil'  succumb.  Intellect  will  dominate  material  force,  no 
matter  how  formidable  the  material  force  may  be.  ihe 
future  belongs  to  scientific  power,  applied  by  genius  ot 
psychic  and  intuitive  order.  .  .  .  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  science  of  the  mind  will  treat  material 
science  as  if  it  were  a  plaything.  The  rulers  of  the 
future  need  not  make  themselves  visible  m  public;  their 


work  will  be  done  in  silence  and  in  secrecy;  they  will 
command  from  distant  and  isolated  places.  Material 
riches  will  play  but  a  secondary  part.  Mammon  will 
be  forced  under  by  purely  intellectual  pressure.  Many 
of  the  sc'f-made  millionaires  I  have  known  were  deeply 
interested  in  some  religion  or  ism,  out  of  which  they 
expected  -ome  enlightenment  and  consolation.  No 
people  are  more  conscious  of  limitation  than  million- 
aires. But  the  day  is  coming  when  the  psychic  power 
of  the  intellect  will  kill  millionairism.  The  two  can- 
not exist  together.  There  will  be  no  battle,  no  strife, 
no  cunning  display  of  intrigue;  the  blows  will  be  de- 
livered silently,  like  the  stroke  of  an  electric  bolt. 
Brute  power  will  succumb  to  soul  force. 

Mr.  Grierson  concludes  his  rhapsody  of  progress 

thus:  — 

The  thinkers  of  to-day  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
thinkers  of  1870  as  electricity  is  from  steam.  We  know 
steam  to  be  a  crude  and  clumsy  thing  compared  with 
electricity,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  awake  to  the  fact 
thai-  mind  is  just  as  superior  to  the  crude  electric  cur- 
rent. 


X  he  Carlyles  and  Their  Housemaid. 

The  "  Cornhill "  for  October  publishes  several 
letters  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  addressed  in  the  laat 
year  of  her  life  to  a  servant  whom  she  was  en- 
gaging as  housemaid.  The  housemaid  in  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Broadfoot,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlyles  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death. 
Among  the  visitors  whom  she  remembered  ad- 
mitting to  the  house  were  Ruskin,  Froude,  Tyndall, 
Forster,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tennyson.  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  letters  are  long  and  brightly  written, 
very  few  ladies  nowadays  would  write  such  screeds 
to  their  housemaids.  I  quote  one  rather  amusing 
passage  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  gives  her  maid  direc- 
tions for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  cat  in  case 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  be  home  before  his  wife:  — 

"  I  still  hope  he  mav  not  come  till  I  myself  am 
home  first!  But— if  he  should— there  is  one  thing 
that  von  must  attend  to,  and  which  you  would  not 
think  of  without  being  told!- that  cat!!— I  wish  she 
were  dead'  But-  I  can't  shorten  her  days, — because — 
you  see — my  poor  dear  wee  dog  liked  her!  Well! 
there  she  is— and  as  long  as  she  attends  Mr.  C.  at  his 
meals  (she  doe«n't  care  a  snuff  of  tobacco  for  him  at 
any  other  times!)  so  long  will  Mr.  C.  continue  to  give 
her  bits  of  meat,  and  driblets  of  milk,  to  the  ruination 
of  the  carpets  and  hearthrugs!  1  have  over  and 
over  a^ain  pointed  out  to  him  the  stains  she  has  made 
-  hut  he  won't  believe  them  her  doing!  And  the 
dining-room  carpet  was  so  old  and  ugly  that  it  wasn't 
worth  rows  with  one's  husband  about!  Now,  how- 
ever, that  nice  new  cloth  must  be  protected  against 
the  CRt-abuse.  So  what  I  Avish  is  that  you  would  shut 
up  the  creature  when  Mr.  C.  has  breakfast,  or  dinner, 
or  tea.  And  if  he  remarks  on  her  absence,  say  it  was 
my  express  desire.  He  has  no  idea  what  a  selfish, 
immoral,  improper  beast  she  is,  nor  what  mischief 
she  does  to  the  carpets." 

The  writer  of  the  article  bears  testimony  to  the 

popularity  of  Carlyle  with  his  domestics.   She  says: 

I  could  have  lived  with  him  all  my  days,  and  it 
always  makes  me  angry  when  I  read,  as  I  sometimes 
do,  that  he  was  "bad-tempered,"  and  "gey  ill  to  get 
on  with."  He  was  the  very  reverse  in  my  opinion. 
I  never  would  have  left  him  when  I  did  had  I  not  been 
going  to  get  married.  I  always  remember  his  parting 
words   to   me:    "Jessie,    I   don't   know   your    intended 
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husband,  but  if  he"s  as  good  as  you  are  you  ->vill  do  well. 
I  never  have  been  served  as  I  have  been  by  you,  and  I 
will  miss  you."  I  took  a  great  pride  In  attending 
on  him  at  all  times,  and  stud>-ing  his  ^vants  and 
wishes.  It  was  ever  one  of  my  duties  to  rush  out  at 
once  and  "  move  on  "  all  street  organs  or  things  of  that 
kind.  Manv  a  time  in  the  morning  before  he  rose  I 
used  to  fill  his  pipe  (the  short  clay  one  he  used  in 
his  bedroom)  for  him.  and  strike  the  match  to  light 
it.  I  ahvavs  cut  up  his  tobacco  (he  used  it  in  flat 
cakes)  and  kept  his  tin  box  regularly  supplied.  He 
alwai's   was   so   grateful   for   these   little   services. 

In  confirmation    of  this    she  culls  the  following 

testimony,  vouchsafed  by  Mrs.  Broadfoot:  — 

All  the  servants  at  Cheyne  Kow  were  very  fond  of 
Oarlyle,  and  ready  to  do  their  very  best  for  him. 
Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  observed  that  himself  during 
the  Uvc.  or  three  years  he  lived  there;  and  his 
■wife,  who  was  with  her  uncle  thirteen  j-ears,  noticed 
the   same   thing. 


T  he  Buffalo  Exhibition  and  Afterwards, 

The  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for  September  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  Buffalo  Exhibition.  It  is  a 
special  Exhibition  Number,  and  contains  more 
than  100  illustrations,  admirably  printed.  All  the 
articles  relate  to  the  exhibits,  or  to  ideas  suggested 
by  the  exhibits.  Mr.  Walker,  the  editor,  thus 
summarises  the  nine  great  inventions  which  have 
come  to  the  front  since  the  Chicago  Exhibition:  — 

1.  The  subni.-'.rine  boat. 

2.  Wireless   telegraphy. 

3.  Telephoning    under    the    sea. 

4.  The  X-ray. 

.">.  The  high-pressure,   twenty-mile  gun. 
P.  The  small-bore  rifle. 

7.  The  baby  incubator. 

8.  The   automobile. 
y.  Acetylene  gas. 

Prophecy  of  1911  A.D. 

And  he  concludes  his  magazine  by  a  crude  pro- 
phecy as  to  the  next  important  steps  which  will 
probably  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  government 
and  social  progress  before  the  next  great  inter- 
national exhibition  is  held  at  Berlin  in  1911: 

1    Aeroplanes. 

2.  The  universal  introduction  of  automobiles,  with 
disappearance    of    the    horse    for    business    purposes. 

3.  Scientific    methods    of    thought-transference. 

4.  Education  established  upon  a  scientific  basis  in- 
stead of  thr;  present  relics  of  other  centuries. 

5.  Substitution  cf  economic  methods  of  heating  cities 
by  oil  and  gas. 

C.  Reconstruction  of  cities  upon  lines  of  highest 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

7.  Battleships  superseded  by  submarine  beats. 

8.  The  extension  of  residence  over  vast  suburban 
areas  made  practicable  by  new  methods  of  transpor- 
tation. 

9.  Steamships    one    thousand    feet    in    length. 

10.  International  federation  so  extended  as  to  make 
war  unlikelv. 

11.  A  general  scheme  of  production  upon  a  fully  or- 
ganised scientific  basis. 

12.  .\  scientific  system  of  distribution  well  advanced 
toward   practical    demonstration. 

1.3.  A  high   recognition  of  the  rights  of  man. 

14.  The  unfolding  of  a  new  civic  spirit  antong  men 
which  will  have  for  its  highest  ambition  the  better- 
ment of  fellow-men. 


Dr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  an  essay  on  "  The 
Real  Value  of  the  Exposition  "  as  a  stimulus  to 
public  spirit  and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  human  life. 

Mr.  Dooley's  Ideas. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Dr.  Shaw's  article  is  a  very 
characteristic  and  amusing  paper  by  Mr.  Dooley, 
who  happily  satirises  those  who  pretend  that  ex- 
hibitions are  only  important  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  ignore  the  real  features  of  the 
exhibition,  which  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Midway,  or  the  quarter  of  amuse- 
ments. Dooley's  own  idea  of  a  really  attractive 
World's  P"'air  was  thus  expressed:  — 

J^  I  i\f.v  give  a  -wurruld's  fair,  they  ■^^•on■t  be  much 
to  it  but  th'  ^lidway.  Th'  priueipal  buiidin't;  will  be 
occvpied  be  th'  Sthreets  iv  Cairo,  th'  Indyan  village, 
th'  shoot-th'-shoots.  th'  loop-th'-loops,  an'  similar  ex- 
hibits iv  what  man  is  doin'  not  f'r  mankind  biit  f'r 
liiinsilf.  They'll  all  be  in  th'  main  sthreet,  an'  they'll 
be  bands  playin'  an'  tom-toms  beatin'  an'  Egyptian 
gi.'ls  dancin'  au'  Indyans  iiov.din'  an'  men  hootin' 
through  ni'gaphones  fr'm  the  minyit  ye  hand  ye'er 
ticket  to  th'  chopper  at  th'  big  gate.  An'  way  over 
in  a  coiner  iv  th'  gr-round  in  a  buildin'  as  small  an' 
obscure  as  Alice  Benbolt's  grave,  where  no  man'd  find 
it  onless  they  thripped  over  it  on  their  way  to  th' 
merry-go-round.  I'd  put  all  th'  arts  and  sciences  I  cud 
pankinto  it,  an'  lave  th'  r-rest  outside,  where  they  cud 
Avurruk.  F'r  a  wurruld's  fair  is  no  rollin' -mills.  If 
it  was.  ye'd  be  paid  f'r  goin'  there.  'Tis  not  th'  rol- 
lin'-mills  an'  'tis  not  a  school  or  a  machine-shop  or 
a  grocery  store.  'Tis  a  big  circus  with  manny  rings, 
an'  that's  Avhat  it  ought  to  be. 

Novelties  at  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  describes  some  novelties 
at  Buffalo  Fair.  Among  others  he  alludes  to  the 
greatness  of  the  great  fountain  which  bursts  from 
the  base  of  the  electric  tower,  the  stadium  (the 
gigantic  circus  with  a  running  track  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long),  and  he  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
description  of  the  trip  to  the  moon  and  the  visit 
to  the  infernal  regions,  both  of  which  appear  for 
the  first  time  at  Buffalo.  In  the  latter  exhibit  the 
spectators  are  left  sitting  for  a  while  on  tables  in 
a  darkened  room,  until  they  discover  that  the 
tables  are  in  fact  coffins,  containing  the  uneasy 
ghosts  who  groan  and  talk  and  rattle  their  coffin- 
lids;  then,  under  the  conduct  of  a  skeleton,  they 
are  carried  swiftly  by  an  elevator  to  an  immense 
depth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth:  — 

There  we  wander  through  hideous  caverns;  we  see 
Charon  with  his  boat  on  the  Styx;  we  enter  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Fiends  in  awful  shapes  haunt  our 
path;  the  groans  of  tormented  spirits  salute  our  ears, 
and  we  behold  their  tortures.  At  length  we  en- 
counter the  Arch-Fiend  himself;  but  just  as  we  have 
given  up  all  hope,  the  environment  tindergoes  a  change 
for  the  better;  v/e  are  now  approaching  paradise,  .and 
stand  amazed  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  transformation 
scene.  Thus  we  are  gently  restored  to  our  own  earthly 
habitation,  safe  and  sound  after  an  hoiu'  in  hell. 

Miscellaneous  Aspects. 
Mr.  Turner  writes  on  "  Organisation  as  Applied 
to  .\rt,"  and  the  president  of  the  American  Athletic 
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Union  writes  upon  "  Athletics  and  the  Stadium." 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  describes  two  such  very  dis- 
similar exhibits  as  the  Incubator  Baby  and  the 
Niagara  Falls.  The  director-general  of  the  Exhi- 
bition explains  its  organisation.  Mr.  M.  I.  Pupin 
writes  on  "  Electrical  Progress  During  the  Last 
Decade,"  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Heap  waxes  eloquent 
in  praise  of  acetylene  gas,  which  he  considers  has 
proved  its  case  so  far  as  house-lighting  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  also  used  for  heating  purposes,  in 
cooking  and  in  laundry  stoves,  in  Bunsen  burners, 
and  explosively  in  gas-engines. 

There  is  a  bright  gossipy  paper  on  the  exhibit 
of  human  nature  to  be  seen  at  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  M. 
M.  Butler  writes  on  the  educational  influence  of 
the  Exhibition.  There  is  a  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  Altogether  the  number  is  a  very  comple.e 
and  brightly  written  account  of  an  exhibition  which 
has  received  much  too  little  attention  in  Great 
Britain. 


"  Behind  the  Scenes ''  on  the  French 

Stage. 

M.  d'Avenel  continues,  in  the  first  September 
number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  his  in- 
teresting serie?  of  papers  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
theatre.  This  time  he  deals  with  the  mise  en 
scene,  and  the  actors  and  actresses.  M.  d'Avenel 
puts  very  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the  dramatiot 
is  handicapped  by  the  technical  conditions  of 
scenery  and  so  on,  which  he  well  describes  as  ai 
once  a  materialisation  of  the  ideal  and  an  idealisa- 
tion of  matter. 

Stage    Conventions. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  much  the  dramatist 
depends  upon  the  tacit  allowances  which  the  public 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  that  they  havi 
become  unconscious.  However  violent  may  be  the 
storm,  for  instance,  the  cardboard  trees  remain 
motionless,  and  the  hut  of  the  virtuous  charcoal- 
burner  is  every  bit  as  large  as  the  king's  palace 
in  the  next  act.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  fully  realised 
how  much  a  dramatic  effect  depends  upon,  and  1^. 
indeed,  the  direct  fruit  of,  an  unwearied  attention 
to  small  details.  M.  Sardou  is,  of  course,  the  great 
example  of  this,  in  that  he  knows  exactly  where 
every  one  of  his  puppets  ought  to  be  at  a  given 
moment,  and  is  able  for  that  reason  to  control  a 
rehearsal  as  perhaps  no  other  living  dramatist  can 
do,  unless  it  be  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  M.  d'Avenel 
goes  on  to  trace  the  steps  which  intervene  between 
the  written  play  and  the  public  presentation  of  it. 
The  actors  and  actresses  make  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  piece  which  they  are  going  to  repre- 
sent at  the  formal  reading.  The  author  himself 
generally  reads,  and  it  is  by  all  accounts  a  very 
trying  ordeal  for  him.    The  different  parts  are  then 


allotted,  and  give  rise  to  the  usual  mingled  delight 
and  indignation,  according  to  the  length  of  each 
part.  The  author  is  generally,  in  the  case  of  a 
new  piece,  the  one  to  allot  the  parts,  while  in  the 
case  of  a  stock  piece  the  manager  does  it. 

An  Overcrowded  Profession. 
There  is  no  lack  of  choice,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
Comedie  Francaise  has  a  staff  of  seventy-seven  act- 
ors and  actresses,  while  theatres  like  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Nouveautes  have 
each  about  thirty  people  available.  After  the  read- 
ing comes  the  collation  of  the  different  parts,  and 
the  correction  of  errors  made  by  the  copyists.  M. 
d'Avenel  then  describes  the  remarkable  career  of 
M.  Antoine,  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  and  discusses  the 
influence  which  he  had  upon  the  French  drama. 
Although  he  had  the  reputation — and  to  a  great 
extent  deservedly — of  a  revolutionary,  it  mtist  not 
be  forgotten  that  his  mind  was  essentially  that  of 
the  bureaucrat,  and  in  many  respects  he  was  in  his 
methods  thoroughly  conservative.  In  his  reforms, 
however,  he  was  actually  helped  by  his  straitened 
circumstances;  they  forced  him  to  do  everythin,g 
himself,  and  only  permitted  him  to  employ  young 
actors  and  actresses.  Artists  of  established  reputa- 
tion would  have  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
One  of  Ills  great  reforms  was  not  to  begin  re- 
hearsals with  a  bare  stage,  btit  to  have  the  stage 
furnished  pretty  mtich  as  it  would  be  on  the  open- 
ing night.  He  cleared  away  also  a  great  mass  of  old 
traditions,  handed  down  from  the  classic  itage. 
and  he  even  scandalised  Paris  by  introducing  a 
telephone  in  ■"Francillon"  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise. 

Salaries. 
Turning  to  the  operatic  stage,  M.  d'Avenel  gives 
some  interesting  facts  about  their  salaries.  Mon- 
dory.  the  great  tragedian  of  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
was  paid  about  £300  a  year,  making  allowance  for 
the  different  value  of  money  then  and  now.  At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  first  tenor  of 
the  Opera  received  about  £240  a  year,  while  at  the 
Revolution  the  first  cantatrice  at  the  Opera  was 
paid  as  much  as  £720  a  year.  Of  course,  salaries 
have  greatly  risen  since  then,  and  have  increased 
still  more  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus  the  first  bass  of  the  Opera 
draws  £3,600,  as  compared  with  £2,800  which  his 
predecessor  had  in  1880,  and  the  first  tenor  has 
£6,000  a  year.  These  salaries  compare  favourably 
with  the  £1,600  a  year  which  Talma  had  under  the 
First  Empire.  Frederick  Lemaitre,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  received  £720. 
Salaries  of  £3  and  £.5  a  day  are  now  fairly  com- 
mon, and  M.  d'Avenel  quotes  the  case  of  a  good 
actor  in  farces  who  is  paid  £3,200  a  year,  although 
he  is  no  better  than  his  father,  who  only  received 
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£560  a  year  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  at  the  Theatre 
Francaise  that  the  great  artists  are  less  well  paid. 
The  maximum  of  a  societaire  is  about  £1,500  a 
year;  but,  of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  great  house 
of  Moliere  is  largely  a  compensation. 


The  Dearth  of  Parsons. 

The  "  Commonwealth  "  for  October  publishes  a 
symposium  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  scarcity 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  The  editor  asks  why 
do  not  more  men  take  holy  orders.  Why  are  they 
so  strangely  hanging  back?  Our  cities  cry  out; 
our  villages  are  sinking  under;  every  man  is 
wanted  for  this  work;  but  why,  then,  do  not  they 
come?  There  are  five  papers,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  the  last,  which  is  written  by  Canon 
Barnett,  who  says  frankly  that  the  chief  cause  is 
that  the  tide  of  spiritual  life  is  low.  There  is  no 
great  search  for  another  life  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  People  are  absorbed  in  the  novelties  of  the 
day.  Among  the  contributory  causes  to  this  dearth 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders  he  finds  one  in  the 
efficiency  of  Church  organisation,  and  the  remedy 
is  some  measure  of  Church  reform  which  will  put 
the  Church  on  a  business  footing,  which  commends 
itself  as  reasonable  to  the  business  intelligence  of 
the  times.  Another  hindrance  is  the  imposition  of 
tests,  and  the  obvious  remedy  is  their  abolition. 
The  third  cause  is  the  poor  prospect  which  is  of- 
fered to  a  man  rightly  anxious  to  make  a  career, 
and  the  remedy  is  not  only  in  increased  resources, 
but  in  increased  economy  and  in  better  adminis- 
tration of  those  who  are  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Church. 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  thinks  that  the 
variety  of  other  openings  and  the  poor  financial 
outlook  are  contributory  causes;  but  the  main 
reason  is  that  the  majority  of  men  have  no  rational 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  a  Christian  creed, 
ana  it  is  not  surprising  that,  being  unaware  of  any 
message  to  be  delivered,  they  do  not  feel  called  to 
deliver  it. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Talbot  thinks  that  the  technical 
training  for  the  ministry  must  be  more  thoroughly 
faced  and  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  the  vocation  can  be,  and  needs  to  be, 
developed  early.  Also  the  duty  of  awakening  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  making  clear  this  call 
lies  with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pickard,  of  Cambridge,  agrees  with 
the  previous  writer  that  the  matter  should  be  kept 
before  men's  eyes  from  their  school-days  upwards, 
whereas  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  under- 
graduates who  have  taken  orders  have  only  done 
so  after  vainly  trying  to  get  other  work,  and  others 
only  decide  to  go  into  the  ministry  at  or  after  the 


end  of  their  Oxford  career,  and  less  than  half  cf 
them  were  communicants  as  undergraduates.  Un- 
dergraduates also  shrink  from  entering  a  Church 
whose  ministers  attach  such  enormous  importance 
to  the  extraordinarily  petty  details  of  ritual  and  of 
doctrine.  This  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  some- 
thing like  contempt  for  the  intellect  of  the  clergy. 
The  destructive  effects  of  modern  criticism  also 
deter  many.  But  there  are  other  causes,  all  more 
or  less  reducible  to  love  of  pleasure. 

The  Dean  of  Emmanuel,  Cambridge,  says  that 
the  Church  has  not  even  begun  to  face  the  need 
of  bringing  the  claims  of  ministerial  work  home 
to  those  who  have  as  yet  no  definfte  sense  of 
vocation. 

It  is  an  interesting  symposium,  but  the  thing 
that  strikes  an  outsider  most  in  reading  it  is  the 
extraordinary  notion  that  people  should  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  ministry  before  they  have,  in 
the  old  phrase,  been  converted.  Why  should  a  man 
who  has  never  spared  two  thoughts  about  his  own 
soul  be  expected  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  saving 
of  the  souls  of  other  people?  Surely  the  very  first 
essential  for  remedying  the  dearth  of  parsons  is 
to  quicken  spiritual  religion  in  the  minds  of  those 
from  whom  you  have  to  recruit  your  parsons,  and 
if  that  religion  is  not  there,  it  is  a  thousand  times 
better  that  men  should  shrink  from  taking  holy 
orders.  From  this  point  of  view  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  dearth  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  lowering  of  the 
ethical  ideal  as  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
blasphemy  of  undertaking  a  profession  for  which 
the  undergraduate  knows  the  very  first  essential 
is  lacking. 


Are  the  Americans  Beating  Us  Hands 

Down  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  contributes  to  the  "Forum  ' 
for  September  an  article  upon  "  The  Commercial 
Position  of  the  British  Empire,"  which  is  intended 
to  reassure  John  Bull,  and  convince  him  that  al- 
though the  United  States  are  passing  us  in  imports 
and  exports,  if  the  comparison  is  made  solely  be- 
tween the  American  Union  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  we  still  are  easily  first  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  trade  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  He 
quotes  several  statistics  in  proof  of  this,  which  he 
sums  up  as  follows: — • 

This  gives  a  total  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  -with 
its  own  component  parts  and  with  foreign  countries, 
of  £1.472,077,572,  irrespective,  of  course,  of  the  value 
of  the  home  trade  of  the  mother  country  and  of  each 
colony.  The  above  figures  are  the  latest  obtainable; 
but  they  do  not  all  refertol900,  and  some  are  of  as  early 
a  date  "as  ISO.S.  Now  the  value  of  the  world's  com- 
merce in  1898  was,  according  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  £3.983,000,000;  so 
that  the  share  of  it  possessed  by  the  British  Enipire  is 
nearly  40  per  cent. 
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He  also   calls  attention  to  various   elements   in 

British  trade  whicli  are  not  adequately  taken  into 

account.      Among  others  there  are  the  ships,  new 

and    second    hand,    sold   to    foreigners,   and    those 

British  ships  which,  after  they  have  left  a  British 

port,  never  return  to  the  mother  country  except  to 

die.     He  says:  — 

Again,  there  are  large  numbers  of  British  vessels  in 
the  Pacific  which  never  come  home,  and  which  rarely 
enter  a  British  port.  The  second  largest,  if  not  now 
the  largest,  merchant  fleet  in  the  Avorld  in  point  of 
tonnage — that  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company — has  most  of  its  vessels  constantly  engaged 
in  Eastern  waters,  many  of  them  never  seeing  Great 
Britain  from  the  time  of  their  birth  uutii  they  are 
brought  home  to  die.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  now 
include  the  value  of  new  ships  sold  to  foreigners.  The 
value  of  these  last  year  was  £8,608,153.  In  almost 
every  ease  such  vessels,  on  leaving  the  builder's  hands, 
fill  up  -with  coal  or  other  cargo  to  take  to  their  port 
of  destination.  They  may  never  enter  a  port  of  the 
British  Isles  again:  yet  they  swell  the  volume  of  the 
year's  entries  outward  of  tonnage  under  foreign  flags, 
and  the  total  so  entered  alarms  those  who  do  not 
know  how  tlic  increase  occurs.  But,  besides  new 
ships,  we  sell  a  large  niunbcr  of  second-hand  vessels 
every  year  to  foreigners,  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones  for  ourselves.  These  second-hand  vessels,  run 
at  a  low  working  cost  under  foreign  flags,  not  Ameri- 
can, compete  very  severely  with  British  vessels  in 
the  freight  market,  and  keep  down  the  profits  of 
ship-owning.  But  they  help  the  develoDment  of  the 
world's  commerce  in  a  wonderful  degree.  These  sales — 
whether  to  our  benefit  or  to  our  hurt— are  trade  opera- 
tions that  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  our  exports 
just  as  much  as  the  sales  of  coal  to  foreigners.  Last 
year  these  sales  amounted  to  between  £5,000.000  and 
£6,000,000. 

Mr.  Taylor  points  out  that  the  development  of 
the  tropics  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  been 
essentially  the  work  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  ne- 
cessities caused  by  this  development  have  made 
markets  for  American  natural  products.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  of  the  British  Empire  is  106  millions 
more  than  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  German 
Empire,  United  States,  and  France  put  together 
The  British  Empire  survives,  he  declares,  and  will 
survive,  because  it  is  founded  upon  commerce  and 
sustained  by  humanity. 


South  America  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

GeKMA>    Asi'IEATIOXS    IX    THE    3>'£W    WoELD. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "  Ignotus,"  contributes 
to  the  "National  Review"  an  article  on  the  future 
of  South  America,  which  will  be  read  with  consider- 
able interest  in  the  United  States.  If  President 
Roosevelt  stands  for  anything,  he  stands  for  the 
uncompromising  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  essence  of  which  is  that  no  European  State 
shall  be  allowed  to  extend  its  dominion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  the  doctrine  he 
believes  it  necessary  for  the  North  Americans  to 
defend,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms.  The  one 
great  object  of  his  administration  will  be  to 
strengthen   the   American   navy   and    to   put    the 


American  army  on  a  footing  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  say  "  Hands  off  "  to  any  European 
Power  which  may  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
in  South  America.  "  Ignotus  "  "discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  need  for  this  armc 
preparation,  and  comes  to  a  very  decided  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  indeed  very  much  need  for  it  if 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  really  to  be  enforced. 

An  Alleged  Russo-Gennan  Agreement. 
He  quotes  a  statement  by  the  American  Profess 
Reinsch  that  the  Russo-German  Agreement  con- 
cerning China  contains  a  secret  clause  referring  to 
South  America,  by  which  Russia  promises  to  allow 
Germany  a  completely  free  hand  in  following  her 
own  interests  in  developing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  American  continent.  It  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  more  coniirmation  than  is  forth- 
coming to  accept  this  story  of  a  signed  South 
American  agreement  in  a  Russo-German  Chinese 
agreement. 

Germany  and  Italy  in  South  America. 
There  is  more  weight  in  what  he  says  when  he 
points  to  the  immense  influx  of  Italian  immigrants 
into  South  America.  Italy  is  pouring  out  280,000 
emigrants  every  year.  German  emigration  has 
died  off  of  late,  and  does  not  exceed  75,000  a  year. 
But  it  is  likely  to  increase  very  rapidly  in  the  near 
future,  and  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  over- 
flow of  the  Old  World  will  find  its  way  to  South 
America.  To  this,  of  course,  Presiaent  Roosevelt 
would  not  object,  so  long  as  the  immigi*ants  be- 
came loyal  citizens  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. But,  as  "  Ignotus "  points  out,  any  South 
American  republic  in  which  a  million  German 
settlers  found  themselves  might  very  speedily 
cease  to  be  South  American,  and  become  a  German 
State,  which  might  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
German  Empire. 

A  German  State  in  Embryo. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  we  shall 
have  something  very  much  resembling  that  Out- 
lander  problem  in  more  than  one  South  American 
State.  The  Spanish- Americans,  say,  of  Venezuela, 
are  not  by  any  means  so  tough  as  the  Boers,  and  if 
there  were  a  million  Germans  in  Venezuela  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  would  dominate  the  coun- 
try. To  this  the  advocates  of  the  Monroe  Docr.rine 
would  make  no  objection,  so  long  as  the  German 
rulers  of  Venezuela  maintained  the  State  under 
the  republican  flag.  But  who  can  say,  in  view  of 
the  strong  tendency  of  men  of  every  race  to  rally 
round  a  common  centre,  how  long  it  would  be 
before  Greater  Germany  in  South  America  might 
ally  itself  with  the  Fatherland.  "  Ignotus " 
thinks  that  nothing  could  prevent  them,  unless  the 
United  States  prepared  to  wage  a  great  war  not 
only  with  Germany  and  Italy,  but — what  would  be 
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much  more  serious — with  the  immense  German  and 
Italian  communities  which  would  by  that  time  have 
sprung  up  in  South  America.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  his  argument. 

A  Dog-in-the-Manger  Policy. 
He  says  that  the  population  of  South  America  is 
less  than  six  per  square  mile.  There  are  probably 
not  more  than  40,000.000  people  on  the  whole  con- 
tinent. But.  according  to  good  authorities,  about 
one-third  of  South  America,  if  not  more,  is  suited 
to  white  colonists,  and  possessed  not  only  of  a 
temperate  climate,  but  of  immense  stores  of  min- 
eral wealth.  Great  areas  of  open  country  lie  un- 
occupied crying  for  settlers.  The  continent  is  tra- 
versed by  superb  waterAvays,  while  immense  moun- 
tain ranges  run  the  whole  length  of  the  continent, 
supplying  inexhaustible  resources  of  water  power. 
Now,  if  the  United  States  would  undertake  to  an- 
nex and  develop  the  southern  continent  they  might 
say  "Hands  oft!"  But  are  they  to  play  the  part  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger  and  say  that,  while  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  bear  the  burden  of  civilising 
the  southern  continent,  they  will  refuse  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  to  give  permission  to  European  na- 
tions to  undertake  the  task? 

A  Waste  Continent. 
Revolutions  are  endemic  in  the  north-western 
group  of  States.  No  man's  life  or  property  is  safe. 
Not  only  is  civil  war  chronic,  but  the  republics  are 
always  fighting  among  themselves.  Hence  they 
lack  both  capital  and  communications.  Their 
magnificent  waterways  are  scarcely  utilised,  roads 
hardlj'  exist,  and  the  three  north-western  States  of 
South  America,  with  an  area  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  United  States,  have  not  1,000  miles  of 
railways.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  il- 
literate, and,  in  short,  the  whole  continent  presents 
just  that  spectacle  of  immense  resources  utterly 
wasted  which  are  calculated  to  tempt  civilised 
Powers  to  take  their  affairs  in  hand.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, asks  "  Ignotus,"  or  probable  that  Germany 
will  consent  to  be  excluded  for  all  time  from  ju:;t 
the  very  territory  which  she  lacks?  Further,  is  it 
in  consonance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  progress 
that  she  should  be  thus  excluded?  "Ignotus" 
thinks  that  the  Kaiser  will  be  able,  with  tact  and 
judgment,  to  put  100,000  Germans  a  year  into  that 
part  of  South  America  which  experts  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  most  suitable  for  white  colonisation 
and  most  thinly  peopled. 

Germany's  Commercial  Interest. 
In  Brazil  already  much  of  the  commerce  is  in 
German  hands:  £30,000,000  sterling  was  invested 
by  Germans  in  real  estate  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  country  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
amount  has  increased.     Everywhere  German  trade 


is  being  vigorously  pressed.  The  great  Venezuela 
railway  is  in  German  hands.  Everything,  there- 
fore, in  "  Ignotus'  "  opinion,  points  to  the  growth  of 
great  German  interests  in  South  America,  which 
Germany  will  sooner  or  later  insist  upon  defending 
with  her  army  and  navy. 

What  Would  the  United  States  Do? 
In  such  a  contingency  will  the  United  States 
fight?  "  Ignotus  "  thinks  that  the  German-born- 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  who  number  threo 
millions,  would  be  against  any  administration 
which  attacked  Germany  without  an  exceedingly 
good  cause.  Further,  American  trade  would  profit 
by  the  establishment  of  a  great  Teutonic  Common- 
wealth in  the  northern  States  of  South  America, 
while  politically  she  would  benefit  if  she  had  a 
German  State  in  the  north  to  balance  the  great 
Italian  State  which  is  growing  up  in  the  south. 
Germany  will  not  act  until  she  has  poured  in 
settlers,  but  when  she  has  done  so,  then  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  be  put  to  a  severer  test  than  any  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected. 


President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  contributes  to  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review  "  a  sketch  of  President  Roose- 
velt, with  whom  he  studied  at  the  Law  School  and 
worked  in  the  early  days  when  both  were  members 
of  the  Free  Trade  Club  in  New  York.  He  com- 
pares him  to  the  Emperor  William.  There  is  only 
about  a  hundred  days'  difference  in  their  ages,  and 
almost  as  many  points  of  resemblance.  In  his 
youth,  Roosevelt  enjoyed  more  pocket-money  ar  ' 
liberty  than  his  fellow-ruler  of  Germany.  As  a 
student  he  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  dulness 
of  uptake  and  a  dogged  determination  never  to  ref.t 
satisfied  with  any  answer  to  his  questions  unless 
that  answer  was  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

As  Free  Trader. 
When  he  first  entered  politics  he  was  elected  as. 
an  Independent.  But  soon  after  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  he  cast  in  his  lot 
frankly  with  the  Republicans.  In  188-5  he  re- 
signed from  the  Free  Trade  Club,  declaring,  "  I 
am  a  Republican  first;  a  Free  Trader  afterwards." 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  as  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Bigelow  makes  a  remarkable 
statement.  He  says  that  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
coast  of  China  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
"  I  found  that,  with  one  exception,  every  American 
consul  was  a  man  who  was  regarded  by  his  own 
fellow-citizens  as  unfit  to  associate  with  respectable 
merchants.  I  found  but  one  who  had  been  at  his 
post  for  more  than  six  months,  not  one  who  knew 
the   language  of  the  country,   but  one  who   knew 
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anything  about  his  duties,  and  that  one  had  had  his 
salary  reduced  becatTse  he  belonged  to  the  opposite 
X^arty."  Hence,  Mr.  Bigelow  says,  there  is  no 
educated  American  who  does  not  regard  the  reform 
of  the  Civil  Service  as  the  most  important  problem 
of  the  day — more  pressing  than  the  war  with  Spain 
or  the  acquisition  of  a  colonial  empire. 

His  Character. 

Speaking  of  Roosevelt  as  a  man.  he  says  that 
the  attention  which  he  gives  to  health  is  a  key  to 
much  of  his  success.  He  never  allows  himself  to 
run  down  physically.  His  motto  may  be  said  to  be 
"  Sweat,  and  be  Saved."  He  is  terribly  earnest  at 
times,  but  is  full  of  a  delightful  humour.  His  table 
talk  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  anecdote  and  hu- 
morous incident,  but  when  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  his  talk  sounded  to  Mr.  Bigelow  like  the 
ravings  of  a  wild  enthusiast;  but  he  was  terribly 
in  earnest.  Mr.  Bigelow  heard  from  Admiral 
Dewey  that  it  was  Roosevelt  who  arranged  for  th>5 
battle  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Eastern 
waters  on  May  1,  1898.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes.  Another  phase  of  his 
character  is  his  directness  and  bluntness.  No  man 
is  more  free  from  affectation  of  superiority.  He 
will  speak  to  his  coachman  and  his  boatman  with 
exactly  the  same  consideration  that  he  would  use 
to  the  most  important  of  his  acquaintances.  He 
has  a  tremendous  respect  for  manhood,  and  mighty 
little  for  all  that  money  or  titles  can  do  by  way  of 
imitation. 

In  Foreign  Politics. 

Mr.  Bigelow  thinks  that  Roosevelt  will  do  all  that 
he  possibly  can  to  induce  .John  Hay  to  remain  in 
office.  But  he  has  little  doubt  that,  like  William 
n.,  he  will  soon  be  his  own  Prime  Minister.  Hi 
sees  war  clouds  on  the  horizon,  is  determined  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  is  anxious  to 
place  the  country  in  such  a  state  of  preparedness  as 
will  make  its  violation  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The 
day  may  come  when  a  war  in  South  America  will 
invite  German  interference,  and  this  action  may  be 
sustained  by  one  or  more  South  American  States. 
German  public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, and  neither  the  American  army  nor  navy 
is  at  present  in  a  position  to  prevent  it. 

A  British-American  Congress. 
Mr.  Bigelow  concludes  his  article  by  a  suggestion 
that  President  Roosevelt  would  be  the  first  to 
welcome  an  understanding  between  all  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  so  that,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  war  would  be  impossible.  Is  it  not  time, 
he  asks,  that  a  congress  of  English-speaking,  self- 
governing  States  and  Colonies  should  be  called  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  form  of 
supreme  court  that  should  take  action  in  any  differ- 
ences  between   the   members   of   the   same?      For 


instance,  between  Canada  and  the  United  StaTes. 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines,  Australia  and 
Singapore,  New  Zealand  and  Samoa,  and  finally 
England  and  the  United  States. 


A  Plea  for  Dress  Reform. 

Princess  Ysenburg  contributes  to  the  "  North 
American  Revievv'  "  an  article  on  health  in  women's 
dress,  in  which  she  says  a  great  many  sensible 
things.  The  most  evident  faults  in  the  dress  01 
the  modern  woman  are  the  head-gear,  the  cover- 
ing for  the  feet,  the  length  of  the  walking  skirt, 
and  the  artificial  deformity  produced  by  moving 
the  waist  out  of  the  place  where  nature  intended  it 
to  be.    She  says: — ■ 

What  we  require  is  a  bodice  or  blouse  which  will  give 
the  whole  trunk  of  the  body  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  come  to  its  full  natural  development.  The  bodice 
which  would  fulfil  this  condition  is  one  that  is  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulders  by  wide  straps,  thus  making 
the  whole  body  participate  in  the  burden  of  the  dress. 
'J'his  is  an  eminently  rational  costume.  Another  in- 
strument of  tortme  worn  as  an  article  of  dress  is  the 
higrh  collar,  against  which  our  doctors  and  specialists 
indiguantly  cry  out. 

Princess  Ysenburg  says  :  — 

The  leading  idea  of  refonn  in  woman's  dress  is  that 
every  gaiment  ought  to  fit  according  to  the  natural 
lines  of  the  figure,  without  any  impediment,  without 
pinchiug  or  exchtsion  of  free  air  that  is  suijposed  to 
penetrate  as  freely  as  possible  through  the  clothing. 

Trailing  skirts  are  an  abomination.  They  per- 
form the  office  of  unpaid  scavengers,  and  bring 
illness  and  death  into  the  house  by  means  of  mud 
swept  off  the  streets.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  ballroom  dress,  which  is  long  in  front?  This 
newest  folly  of  fashion  is  even  more  insane  than 
the  trailing  street  skirt  itself.  Princess  Ysenburg 
would  have  on  all  invitations  to  balls  the  follow- 
ing information:  "Ladies  are  requested  to  wear 
dresses  not  reaching  belovv-  the  instep  in  front." 
Of  course,  Princess  Ysenburg  denounces  exces- 
sively small  shoes,  and  says  the  only  proper 
thing  is  worn  by  "  the  practical  Englishwoman, 
who  wears  broad,  low  heels,  enabling  her  to  walk 
miles  and  miles,  to  do  mountaineering,  and  join 
in  every  sport,  which  the  Louis  XV.  heels  simply 
forbid  to  their  disciples."  Then  she  makes  a 
statement  which  I  have  not  met  elsewhere: 

The  newest  invention  of  this  kind  has  been  made 
quite  recently  in  England  and  is  going  to  be  tried  by 
English  postmen.  This  invention  consists  in  boots,  the 
lieels  of  which  have  springs.  The  idea  is  the  same 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  india-rubber  heels,  but  it 
has  many  more  advantages.  Besides  the  feeling  of 
walking  on  cushions,  the  spring  heels  ai-e  said  to  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  to  the  feet,  thus  excluding  foot 
soreness  even  after  long  walks. 

Before  she  closes  her  article,  she  denounces  veils, 
especially  those  covered  with  big  dark  points,  which 
injure  the  eyes  and  imprison  the  breath,  and  in 
very  cold  countries  freeze  to  ice  on  your  face,  and 
expose  your  nose  to  danger  of  being  frozen. 
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Poetry  in  the  Periodicals. 

■■  Hawtuobx  axd  Lavkndek." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  contributes  a  somewhat  nielan 
cboly  poem,   entitled  "  Hawthorn  and   Lavender," 
to   the   '■  North   American   Review,"   in    which   he 
writes:  — 

I  wait  in   a   liorror  of  strangeness, 
-V  tool  on  His  workshop  floor, 
^^'om   to   the  butt  and   banished. 
His   hand   for  evermore. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  passage  of  his 

poem  — 

Jn   Shoreham   River,   hurrying  down 

To  the  live  sea. 

By  working,  marrying,  breeding   Shoreham   Town, 

Breaking  tlie  sunset's  wistful  and  solemn  di'eam. 

An  old.  black  rotter  of  a  boat 

Past  service  to  the  labouring,   tinnbling  flote, 

Lay    stranded    in    mid-stream: 

With   a   horrid   list, 

A    frightening    lapse    from   the   line, 

That  made  me  think  of  legs  and  a  broken  spine: 

Soon,   all   too   soon. 

Ungainly  and  forlorn  to  lie 

Full  in  the  eye 

Of  the  cynical,  discomfortable  moon. 

That,   as   I   looked,   stared   from   the   fading   sky, 

A  clown's  face  flour'd  for  work.      And  by-and-bye 

The  wide-winged  sunset  wanned  and   waned; 

TTie    lean    night-wind    crept   westward,    chilling    and 

sighing; 
Tlie    poor    old    hulk    remained. 
Stuck  helpless  in  mid-ebb.       And  I  knew  why — 
Why,    as    I    looked,    my    heart   felt   crying. 
For,  as  I  looked,  the  good  green  earth  seemed  dying— 
Djnng  or  dead; 

And,  as  T  looked  on  the  old  beast,  I  said: 
"Dear  God,  it's  I!" 


"  The  making  of  a  bottle  of  scent "  affords  Mr. 
Frederic  Lees  a  theme  for  an  interesting  article  in 
the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  October.  In  gathering 
flowers  for  scent-making,  each  flower  has  to  be 
gathered  at  some  particular  time  of  day.  Finks 
only  yield  their  scent  after  having  been  two  or 
three  hours  in  full  sunshine,  but  roses  must  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  open;  jasmine,  before  sunrise. 

The  Moslem  Confraternities  of  North  Africa  are 
described  in  the  October  "  Blackwood,"  and  v/ith 
no  alarmist  tone.  The  writer  ascribes  their  recent 
increase  of  power  to  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  in  destroying  the  power  of  the  She- 
reefs,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  But  he  pro- 
nounces them  essentially  a  religious  movement, 
inculcating  the  duties  of  chastity,  patience,  poverty, 
obedience,  and  prayer.  The  most  powerful  fra- 
ternity are  the  followers  of  the  Senussi  elder  and 
younger,  whose  teachings  have  so  far  been  purely 
religious.  The  French,  curiously  enough,  en- 
deavour to  balance  the  growing  force  of  this  move- 
ment by  encouraging  the  growth  of  rival  sects.  The 
writer  does  not  fear  immediate  disturbance;  cnly 
asks  that  French  and  English  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  possible  dangers. 


Count  Tolstoy  On  and  Against 
Marriage. 

In  "  La  Revue  "  for  September  1,  some  pages  are 
published  from  a,  book  by  Count  Tolstoy  on 
"  Marriage  and  the  Relations  of  the  Sexes,"  shortly 
to  be  published  in  England  by  M.  Tchertkoff. 
Everything  that  Count  Tolstoy  says  or  does  is 
interesting,  but  his  views  upon  marriage  and  sex 
are  peculiarly  so.  Frankly,  he  takes  the  stand- 
point of  the  ascetic,  who  regards  the  love  of  woui 
for  man  and  man  for  woman  as  an  unclean  thing, 
to  be  avoided  as  the  plague,  and  never  to  be  in- 
dulged in  except  by  those  weaklings  who  are  too 
lacking  in  self-control  to  do  without  it. 

The  Count's  Gospel. 
Count  Tolstoy's  faith  is  that  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  consists  in  loving  men  and  being  loved 
of  them.  To  this  end  he  lays  down  three  rules 
which  he  says  can  never  be  sufficiently  well  ob- 
served:— 

(1.)  Require  Little  of  Others. 

1.  To  be  able  to  love  men  and  to  be  loved  of  them, 
you  must  accustom  yourself  to  exact  as  little  as  possible 
jfrom  them,  for  if  I  exact  much,  I  have  many  privations, 
and  then  T  am  inclined  not  to  love,  but  to  reproach. 

(2.)  Seeve  Others. 

2.  To  love  men  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  yoiif  must 
accustom  vouiself  to  be  useful   to  men.     .    .     T 

(;1)  AcQXTiKK  Tolerance  and  Self-1'onteol. 

.3.  To  love  men  and  to  be  loved  of  them  you  must 
accustom  yourself  to  gentleness,  to  humility,  to  the  aJt 
of  bearing  with  disagreeable  men  and  enduring  worry, 
to  the  art  of  always  behaving  to  them  so  as  to  grieve 
no  one,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  wound  no  one. 
to  learn  to  make  the  wound  as  slight  as  possible.  And 
here  the  most  work  is  needed,  perpetual  work  from 
when  you  rise  till  when  yovt  lie  down  again,  and  the 
most  joyous  work,  because,  day  by  day,  success  comes 
to  gladden  you,  and  there  is,  besides,  the  reward  of 
tlie  love  of  men,  at  first  unperceived,  but  very  joyous. 


Sun-Fellowship. 


There  is  a  curious  paper  in  the  "  Humanitarian," 
entitled  "Sun  and  Life"  by  a  Sun-worshipper,  in 
which  we  are  exhorted  to  make  the  sun  our  per- 
sonal friend.  Omitting  the  mystical  passages,  we 
may  cite  these  practical  remarks;  — 

The  light  of  the  Sun  is  surely  the  light  of  God,  and 
I  thoroughly  believe  in  facing  the  light.  My  bed 
faces  the  south,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  is  venr 
lit'.le  drapery  between  myself  and  my  glorious  friend. 
My  eyes  are  usually  open  to  see  the  gray  of  dawn  give 
place  to  the  first  ro.-y  streaks,  and  than  this  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  hour  in  the  whole  twenty-four.  I 
bathe  and  frolic  in  these  pink  and  purple  clouds.  .  . 
To  spend  a  few  minutes  every  morning  in  heart-to- 
heart  communion  with  the  Sun  consecrates  the  whole 
day.  To  talce  a  bath  and  a  good,  brisk  sponge  off 
with  cold  water,  and  some  phyical  exercise  ■\\ath  the 
sun  shining  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  is  a  delight 
which  I  believe  very  few  persons  know  anything  about. 
I  want  my  readers  to  know  that  I  kno\v  all  about  it, 
or  at  least  that  I  am  tilled  from  centre  to  circumference, 
and  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
with  health  and  joy. 
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William  McKinley. 


The  American  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton  con- 
tributes a  brief  paper  of  personal  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  President  to  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review."  Bishop  Hamilton  has  known 
Mr.  McKinley  for  more  than  twenty  years,  met 
him  often,  and  visited  with  him;  was  with  him  on 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  there- 
fore feels  justified  in  speaking  of  the  man  as  he 
found  him.  He  says  that  he  was  the  typical 
American — a  combination  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
English  Puritan.  When  he  was  Governor  of  Iowa 
he  lost  all  his  property  through  the  misfortune  of 
his  business  partners.  It  was  made  up  for  him  in 
a  week,  against  his  protest,  by  his  constituents  all 
over  the  State.  He  was  something  more  than 
superb  in  his  management  of  political  movements. 
He  had  no  wrangling  in  his  political  household 
and  very  little  discussion.  During  his  administra- 
tion there  was  an  approach  to  the  science  of  go- 
vernment such  as  had  never  been  known  in  poli- 
tical circles  at  Washington.  He  had  no  enemies 
in  either  party,  and  no  man  had  so  many  friends 
in  any  party.  He  made  his  own  speeches  and 
phrased  his  own  sentences.  He  took  with  him 
his  own  stenographer  and  revised  his  own  utter- 
ances before  they  went  to  the  Press.  His  politeness 
converted  more  people  to  his  way  of  thinking  than 
were  converted  by  argument.  His  unselfish  con- 
sideration of  every  interest  and  every  individual 
made  all  persons  who  came  near  him  feel  that  he 
had  a  special  interest  in  them.  He  played  with 
children  in  California  in  such  a  way  that  they  for- 
got who  he  was  and  thought  him  one  of  them- 
selves By  every  impulse  of  his  nature  the  Pre- 
sident threw  himself  across  the  path  of  the  im- 
patient people  who  were  crying,  "To  hell  with 
Spain;  remember  the  Maine";  and  he  only  made 
war  when  he  was  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  raging 
of  the  multitude  and  the  pride  and  resistance  of 
Spain.  He  was  stubbornly  strong  in  pushing  the 
Tariff  even  after  he  was  defeated.  If  he  was  a 
political  opportunist  he  did  not  miss  his  oppor- 
tunity. In  foreign  policy  his  counsel  was  never 
hurried  in  times  of  the  greatest  crises,  and  his 
decisions  were  eminently  discreet.  It  will  never 
be  known  how  much  he  personally  contributed  to 
the  alliance  between  the  English  and  American 
peoples,  an  alliance  more  certain  than  if  it  had 
been  offensive  and  defensive,  drawn  up  for  formal 
State  purposes.  Bishop  Hamilton  ventures  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  be  recognised  in  the 
future  as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  whom 
America  has  produced.  No  man  who  has  filled  the 
ofl[ice  of  President  approached  more  closely  the 
symmetrical    character.       His    earnest    Methodist 


convictions  distinguished  alike  his  public  and  pri- 
vate character. 

When  President  McKinley  lay  dying,  he  is  said 
to  have  murmured  the  familiar  words  of  Miss  Sarah 
Flower's  well-known  hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee."  This  hymn,  which  is  also  the  favourite 
of  our  own  Sovereign,  was  one  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  habit  of  humming  to  himself.  It 
divided    his     allegiance     with     Newman's     "Lead, 


Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee 

Nearer  to  thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raisetli  me : 
Still  all  my  song  would  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
^.Nearer  to  thee ! 


Though  like  the  wanderer, 
The  sun  gone  down, 

Darkness  be  over  me, 
My  rest  a  stone  ; 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee ! 


There  let  the  way  appear. 
Steps  unto  heaven ; 

All  thai  thou  send'st  to  me. 
In  mercy  given : 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee ! 


Then  with  my  waking  thoughts, 
Bright  wth  thy  praise. 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs. 
Bethel  I'll  raise: 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee^ 
Nearer  to  thee! 


Or  if  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stajrs  forgot, 

Upwards  I  fly: 
StiU  all  my  song  shall  be. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 


Nearer  to  thee ! 


iitu  i  M.    n»y    Cf^d 
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kindly    light,"    which    many    Americans    have    de- 
clared was  his  favourite  hymn  par  excellence. 

Arrangements  had  been  made — when  his  speedy 
recovery  was  regarded  as  certain — for  the  simul- 
taneous singing  of  Newman's  hymn  throughout 
the  American  union  at  a  given  hour,  but  the  sudden 
turn  for  the  worse  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
arrangement,  and  the  hymn  which  he  quoted  on 
his  death-bed  was  that  in  which  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  in  the  great  nation  which  had 
elected  him  as  chief  magistrate  expressed  their 
common  sympathy  and  aspiration  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral.  Mrs.  Bridges  Adams  was  good 
enough  to  lend  me  for  reproduction  a  copy 
of  the  voulme  in  which  the  hymn  origi- 
nally   appeared.      'Mvs.    Sarah    Adams   contributed 


SARAH  D.  ADAMS, 
(Author  of  '■  Nearer,  my  God,   to  Thee.") 

it  to  a  volume  of  Sacred  Songs  and  Anthems,  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  Theistic  congregation 
which  worshipped  in  Finsbury  Circus,  in  a  place 
where  W.  J.  Fox  then  occupied  the  platform  sub- 
sequently held  by  Mr.  Moncure  Conway.  The  book 
was  interesting  not  merely  on  that  account,  but 
because  it  had  originally  belonged  to  her  sister, 
who  was  probably  the  "  Pauline  "  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, and  who  composed  the  original  music  to  which 
the  hymn  was  set.  I  reproduce  on  preceding  page 
the  score  of  the  music  as  it  was  written  by  Ellen 


Flower  herself  on  the  margin  of  the  page  on  which 
lier  sister's  hymn  was  printed.  It  is  an  interesting 
histoi'ical  souvenir  of  a  hymn  which  will  now  take 
its  place  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  Mrs.  Bridges  Adams  also  lent  me  for  re- 
production a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams,  a  good 
woman  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  who  probably 
little  thought  when  she  penned  her  hymn  that  it 
would  one  day  be  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
the  death-psalm  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Republic. 


Water-tube  Boilers. 

Mr.  John  Piatt  writes  upon  marine  water-tube 
l>oilers,  in  the  September  "  Engineering  Magazine;" 
he   says: — • 

The  exnorience  gained  from  the  study  and  use  of  the 
express  boilers  leads  one  to  claim  the  following  advan- 
ta.:re.s  over  the  boilers  of  the  large  straight-tube  type: 
saving  in  weight;  smaller  number  of  units  possible,  and 
hence  fewer  steam  fittings  to  take  care  ot;  low  stack 
temperature,  and  quicker  steaming.  In  tiie  types  hav- 
ing small  bent  tubes — owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
tubes— freedom  from  strainir.g  at  the  tube  ends;  posi- 
tive and  vigorous  circulation,  and  hence  no  possibility 
of  steam  pocketing.  These  advantages  have  been  fully 
made  use  of  only  by  the  Germans.  They  are  now 
^\•orking  on  the  principle  that  for  fast  cruisers  and 
liattle-ships  the  ideal  system  is  made  up  of  an  instal- 
lation consisting  of  two-thirds  water-tube  boilers  of  the 
small  ben'c-tube  type  and  one-third  cylindrical  or  Scotch 
boilers.  It  is  claimed  by  them  that  the  lighter  weight, 
ability  to  stand  extreme  forcing  should  it  be  necessary, 
and  quick-steaming  power  of  the  express  boilers  of 
the  class  above-named,  make  it,  for  tactical  reasons,  the 
best  possible  for  this  class  of  ship.  Tlie  cylindrical 
boiler,  with  more  reserve  of  water,  and  better  adapt- 
ability for  use  with  impure  water,  is  used  for  slow 
fruisiug  and  in  port  for  evaporator  and  electric-lig-ht 
wofk. 


"Coins  of  Seven  Edwards" — including  the  Black 
Prince  and  not  including  our  reigning  monarch — 
are  shown  by  Patrick  Howe  in  a  pictorial  sketch 
in  the  "English  Illustrated." 

Certain  novel  impressions  from  North-East 
Africa  are  reported  in  the  September  "  Geographi- 
( al  .Journal  '  by  Mr.  James  J.  Harrison.  On  a 
journey  from  Zeila  to  Lake  Rudolf  he  met  a  party 
of  Gallas  hunting.  "  They  were  fine  men.  and 
splendidly  mounted,  but  entirely  nude,  excepting  a 
few  who  wore  a  bit  of  skin  on  the  shoulders.  Hav- 
ing never  seen  a  white  man  before,  they  exhibited 
much  astonishment  at  our  boots,  thinking  they 
were  our  feet  with  only  one  toe!"  A  little  further 
on,  it  was  the  white  man's  turn  to  be  surprised. 
■'  We  found  quite  a  new  currency — thin  bands  of 
iron  two  feet  long,  one  inch  wide,  sixteen  of  which 
go  to  the  Abyssinian  dollar;  they  are  called 
'  dorma.'  "  This  is  a  new  fact  for  economic  writers 
on  currency  to  note  and  reproduce. 
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Why  the  Yankee  Yacht  Has  Won.       The  Greatest  Financier  in  the  World, 


Captain  Hank  Haff  writes  an  article  under  this 
title  in  the  "  New  England  Magazine,"  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  contests  for  the  America  Cap 
have  proved  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can yacht  over  all  comers.  The  reason  why  the 
British  have  always  been  beaten  is  because  of  the 
superior  audacity  of  the  Yankee  yacht  designer; 
because  of  the  superior  mechanical  skill  in  her 
construction;  because  of  her  more  effective  spar 
plan,  sail  plan  and  rig;  and  lastly,  because  of  the 
thorough  manner  .in  which  the  Yankee  yacht  has 
been  tuned  up  for  racing  and  her  crew  drilled  and 
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disciplined.  He  publishes  diagrams  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  yachts 
since  the  race  was  fir.s^t  instituted.  He  concludes 
his  article  as  follows: 

The  .success  Avbich  America  has  met  in  cup  defending 
ha;?  been  due  larsrely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crews 
ha^'c  been  drilled.  For  shifting  balloon  sails  smartly, 
and  for  quickness  of  movement  about  the  decks  when 
a  mark  is  being  rounded,  the  Yankee  sailor  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  personnel  of  a  yacht's  company  is  of 
the  highest  consequence  if  cups  are  to  be  captured. 

To  sum  up.  it  is  my  conviction  that  victory  will  again 
be  ours,  and  that  it  will  be  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  model,  the  greater  ingenuity  displayed  in  rig,  tlie 
lai'ger  puliiiig  power  of  sails,  and  last,  rot  least,  the 
greater  ability  of  the  Y'ankee  yacht  sailors. 

The  "Century"  for  October  is  full  of  interest. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  paper  is  Mary  G. 
Humphrey's  sketch  of  the  "  Men  of  New  Japan  " — 
the  makers  of  the  modernised  kingdom.  The 
careers  of  several  form  part  of  the  romance  of 
politics.  Of  a  more  sensational  turn  is  John  M. 
Howell's  disclosure  of  the  inside  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  neo- 
phytes of  art  by  the  older  students  reflecting  dis- 
credit alike  upon  profession  and  nation.  "  How  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon  "  is  a  question  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  S.  A.  King. 


The  world  is  always  interested  in  its  rich  men; 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in 
"  McClure's  "  for  October  is  a  sketch  of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  whose  feats  in  international  finance 
both  bewildered  and  alarmed  the  world. 

A  Pen-picture. 

Mr.  Morgan  impresses  one  as  a  large  man," thick 
of  chest,  with  a  big  head  set  close  down  on  burly 
shoulders,  features  large,  an  extraordinarily  pro- 
minent nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  deep  set  under  iieavy 
brows,  a  high,  fine  forehead,  a  square,  bulldog 
chin.  His  hair  is  iron-gray  and  thin,  and  his 
moustache  is  close  cropped.  For  a  man  of  his 
age  and  size  he  seems  unusually  active,  moving 
about  with  almost  nervous  alertness.  He  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  always  sharply  and  shortly 
spoken.  When  a  man  comes  to  him  Mr.  Morgan 
looks  at  him  keenlj',  waiting  for  him  to  speak  first, 
and   his   decision   follows   quickly. 

A  young  broker,  who  had  never  met  Mr.  Mor- 
gan before,  went  to  him  not  long  ago  to  borrow 
nearly  a  million  dollars  for  a  client.  He  told 
Mr.  Morgan  what  he  wanted  in  half  a  dozen  words, 
and  handed  him  the  list  of  securities  to  be  de- 
posited as  collateral.  Mr.  Morgan  looked  sharply 
at  his  visitor,  "  looked  at  me  as  if  he  saw 
clear  through  me,"  as  the  broker  expressed 
i:,  then  glanced  swiftlj"-  down  the  list, 
"  I'll  take  the  loan,"  he  said,  and  passed  the  bor- 
rower on  to  one  of  his  partners.  That  was  all. 
The  whole  transaction,  involving  a  loan  larger 
than  the  yearly  business  of  many  a  small  bank,  had 
not  taken  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Morgan's 
side  of  the  conversation  had  consumed  not  more 
than  a  dozen  words. 

Mr.  Morgan  knows  to  the  last  degree  the  psy- 
chology of  meeting  and  dealing  with  men.  The 
man  who  sits  in  his  office,  a  citadel  of  silence  and 
reserve  force,  and  makes  his  visitor  uncover  his 
batteries  is  impregnable.  That  is  Mr.  Morgan's 
way — the  way  he  dealt  with  a  certain  owner  of 
coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  who  knew  that  Mr. 
Morgan  m.ust  have  his  property,  and  so  had  come 
down  prepared  to  exact  a  good  price,  to  "  thresh  it 
out  with  Morgan."  Mr.  Morgan  kept  him  waiting 
a  long  time,  and  then  he  came  out,  bulky,  cold, 
impressive,   looked   the    coalman   in   the  eye,    and 

only  broke  the  silence  to  say,  "I'll  giA'^e  yoti 

dollars  for  your  property."  And  there  the  bar- 
gain was  closed.  His  way  is  to  deal  brusquely  in 
ultimatums;  he  says:  "  I'll  do  this.-'  or  "  I'll  do 
tliHt,"  and  that  settles  it. 

All  who  know  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  ask 
advice,  not  even  of  his  partners,  and  that  when  he 
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makes  up  hU  miud,  nothing  short  of  a  cataclysm 
will  diverf  him.  No  doubt  his  confidence  in  him- 
self inspires  confidence  in  others.  He  may  make, 
and  must  have  made,  mistakes,  but  he  goes  tramp- 
ing forward  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
even  his  partners  may  be  more  than  half  con- 
vinced that  nothing  has  happened,  or  else  that  it 
is  all  a  skilful  feint  in  some  unsuspected  man- 
oeuvre. 

The  Mind  That  Leaps. 

"Without  what  has  been  so  well  called  the  "  leap- 
ing mind,"  Mr.  Morgan  never  could  have  accom- 
plished what  he  has.  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  spend 
many  hours  at  his  office,  and  when  he  is  there 
he  rarely  remains  long  at  one  desk.  A  man  who 
was  long  associated  with  him  told  me  how  he 
"  leaped  "  through  his  correspondence,  how  he  was 
often  complete  master  of  a  proposition  before  the 
explanations  were  half  finished,  and  the  lawyers 
who  drew  up  the  papers  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  his  swiftly  enunciated 
plans.  Indeed,  Mr.  Morgan  is  given  credit  in 
Wall  Street  not  so  much  for  his  skill  in  organ- 
ising the  Steel  Trust  as  he  is  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  enormous  task  was  accomplished.  On 
December  12,  1900,  he  attended  a  dinner  given  at 
the  University  Club  by  J.  Edward  Simmons,  of 
the  Fourth  National  Bank.  Charles  M.  Schwab 
was  there-  and  gave  an  illuminative  address  on  the 
steel  and  iron  industry.  Mr.  Morgan,  though 
already  a  dominant  factor  in  three  steel  combina- 
tions, had  never  before  met  Mr.  Schwab,  but  he 
was  so  impressed  with  his  address,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  gigantic  combination  of  the 
steel  interests  in  America.  Three  months  later 
the  largest  corporation  in  the  world  was  organised, 
with  Mr.  Schwab  as  its  president,  and  the  stock 
was  on  sale. 

As  yet  I  have  given  no  account,  except  incident- 
ally, of  what  Mr.  Morgan  has  actually  done  to 
make  bim  a  great  figure  in  finance.  There  is  not 
space  here  to  mention  even  briefly  half  of  the  great 
money  manoeuvres  which  he  has  planned  and  car- 
ried to  success.  First  of  all  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Morgan  has  never  been  a  wrecker,  like  Jay 
Gould;  he  has  always  been  an  up-builder,  or  a 
creator.  Most  of  his  achievements  have  had  for 
their  object  the  saving  of  money  waste.  Economy 
in  production,  economy  in  management,  economy 
in  interest  charges  are  what  he  has  always  sought. 
That  is  why  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  at  competition  in  wha:evor  form  it 
may  appear.  Rival  companies  compete  and  lose 
money;  Mr.  Morgan  steps  in  and  combines  them, 
thus  saving  not  only  the  losses  due  to  the  competi 
tion.  but  economising  also  in  administrative  ex- 
penses.      In   times   of  great   excitement   in   Wall 


Street,  when  panic  and  loss  threatened  the  entii'e 
country,  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  the  first  to  come  10 
the  rescue  with  his  money  and  credit,  knowing  that 
panic  and  uncertainty  are  among  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  loss  to  capital.  In  the  panic  of  De- 
cember, 1899,  for  instance,  when  call  money 
reached  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  per  cent.,  Mr. 
Morgan  at  once  poured  several  million  doi'ars  intn 
the  market,  and  instantly  quieted  the  panic.  For 
many  years  he  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  balauce-whetl 
to  ll;c  country's  finance,  wielding  his  immense 
power  and  credit  so  as  to  steady  the  market  when 
panic  threatened. 

This  reorganising  is  a  tremendously  diflacult 
business.  For  instance,  in  1893,  Mr.  Morgan's  firm 
took  hold  of  what  was  then  the  Richmond  and 
West  Point  Terminal  Railway  and  Warehouse  Sys- 
tem, a  loose,  confused  combination  of  some  thirty 
jealous  companies,  all  involved  in  bankruptcy,  with 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  se- 
curities outstanding.  It  required  months  merely 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  then  Mr. 
Morgan  took  up  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  get- 
ting the  consent  of  all  the  warring  interests  to  his 
plan  of  reorganisation.  He  had  to  persuade, 
frighten,  or  force  crowds  of  creditors  to  bow  to  his 
will,  besides  providing  the  vast  sums  of  money 
necessary  to  buy  up  claims  and  to  support  the  rail- 
road while  the  work  of  reorganisation  was  going 
forward.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  complications  involved  in  such  an 
achievement;  in  this  case  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty-six  foreclosures.  And  at  the  last,  in 
this  as  in  every  reorganisation,  Mr.  Morgan  was 
confronted  with  the  great  task  of  convincing  the 
public  that  the  new  company  could  so  operate  the 
railroad,  which  had  gone  bankrupt  before,  that  it 
would  pay  a  profit,  else  the  stocks  and  bonds 
would  not  sell.  To-day  the  Southern  Railway, 
which  sprang  from  this  feat  of  reorganisation,  is 
one  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  country,  doing  a 
large  part  of  the  transportation  business  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Great   Feats. 

Mr.  Morgan's  most  noteworthy  achievements 
have  been  the  part  he  played  at  least  three  times 
in  relieving  the  United  States  Government  from 
serious  financial  embarrassment.  As  early  as  1876 
Drexel,  Morgan  and  Co.  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  furnishing  the  cash  for  refunding  the 
Government  debt,  and  placing  the  United  States 
once  more  on  a  gold  basis  after  the  years  of  stress 
and  paper  money  following  the  civil  war.  The 
part  that  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  played  in  1895, 
when,  after  the  panic  of  1893,  gold  began  to  flow 
out  of  the  country  until  it  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  Treasury,  is  familiar  history.      At  that  time 
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Morgan  and  Belmont,  with  other  bankers  whom 
they  had  interested,  agreed  to  buy  two  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Government  bonds,  to 
pay  for  them  in  gold,  and  to  prevent  gold,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  from  leaving  the  country.  It 
was  one  of  the  greatest  financial  undertakings 
ever  attempted.  In  effect  it  placed  all  the  credit 
of  the  private  money  interest  of  the  country  behind 
the  Government,  and  it  saved  the  day.  For  this 
service  J.  F.  Morgan  and  Co.  and  its  associates 
exacted  very  large  pay,  and  when  roundly  abused 
for  it  by  the  public  and  in  Congress,  they  answered 
that  their  profits  were  not  large,  considering  the 
magnitude  and  risk  of  the  undertaking.  In  the 
threatened  panic  of  the  next  year,  1896,  Mr.  Morgan 
offered  again  to  provide  gold  for  the  Government, 
but  when  the  people  demanded  a  popular  loan,  he 
immediately  wrote  to  President  Cleveland,  pledging 
him  his  support. 

Personal  Traits. 
Yachting  is  his  diversion,  and  he  superintended 
the    building    of   his   steam    yacht    "  Corsair "    in 
e^ery  detail.      For  a  long  time  he  was  commodore 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Cluh,  to  which  he  recently 
presented  the  land  for  a  new  club-house.      After 
a  hard  siege  at  business,  Mr.  Morgan  goes  for  a 
cruise,  and  it  is  related  that  he  often  takes  with 
him  a  mass  of  papers,  and  that  when  his  friends 
look  for  him  he  is  to  be  found  below  deck  buried 
deep  in  figures,  utterly  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings.      Fond  of  a   fine   dinner,  a  connoisseur  in 
wines,  and  a  judge  of  cigars,  h©  is  temperate  In  all 
these.       Caring  little  for  societj',  he  occasionally 
enjoys  a  quiet  party,  and  may  warm  into  talka- 
tiveness, though  never  on  business  subjects.      Any- 
one who  has  seen  him  at  the  dinners  of  the  New 
England  Society  knows  that  he  enjoys  them.  There 
he  will   sometimes  join  in  the  singing,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  that  he  makes  a  speech.      None  of  his 
intimate  friends  are  among  his  business  associates. 
The  outward  mark  of  esteem  which  Mr.  Morgan 
bestows  upon  a  man  is  to  present  iiim  with  a  col- 
lie dog  from  the  kennels  of  his  country  home.      A 
member  of  many  clubs,  he  is  too  busy  to  be  much 
of  a  clubman,  but  he  has  always  been  a  church- 
goer, and  what  is  more,  a  church-worker,  being  a 
vescryman  of  St.   George's  Church  In  Stuyvesant 
Square,  and  the  unfailing  friend  and  helper  of  its 
rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford.      He  has  taken  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  boys  of  the  church,  has  helped 
devise  means  to  keep  them  off  the  street,  and  to 
teach  them  trades,  and  sometimes  he  attends  the 
evening  session  of  their  club,  and  talks  to  them. 
Two  of  his  known  philanthropies  have  been  the 
establishment,  at  a  cost  of  over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  the  well-known  New  York  Trade 
School  in  the  upper  east  side  of  New  York,  and 


the  founding  of  a  smaller  trade  school  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  George's  Church. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  also  given  to  Harvard  University 
for  the  Medical  School  one  million  dollars;  for 
a  great  lying-in  hospital  near  St.  George's  Church, 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; for  St.  John's  Cathedral,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  help  toward  paying  the  debts  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  for  the  Loomts  Hospital 
for  Consumptives,  some  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; for  a  library  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  (his 
father's  birthplace),  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
for  preserving  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson 
River,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars; for  a  new  parish  house  and  rectory  for  St. 
George's  Church,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
memorial  fund  and  to  the  Galveston  relief  fund; 
he  presented  St.  Patil's  Cathedral,  in  London,  with 
a  complete  electric  plant,  and  built  a  hospital  at 
Aix-la-Bains,  France. 

And  this  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  a  powerful  factor 
in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  human  ac- 
tivity, a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  capacity,  who  has  trampled  forward  in  his 
own  rough  way,  asking  neither  sympathy  nor  ad- 
vice; who  has  been  widely  trusted  ancT  feared,  little 
liked  and  m.uch  abused;  who  has  attained  great 
wealth,  which  he  neither  needed  nor  desired,  ex- 
cept as  a  tool  to  carve  a,  way  to  greater  achieve- 
ments; who  has  worked  prodigiously — In  short, 
a  ma,u  who  has  lived  his  life  and  fought  his 
fi.ght  to  the  limit  of  his  power. 


The  September  number  of  the  "Art"du  Theatre" 
may  be  called  a  Paris  Conservatoire  number.  The 
most  important  of  the  articles  dealing  with  thi'i 
subject  is  contributed  by  Jules  Huret. 

The  most  noteworthy  article  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  is  an  essay  on  Beauty  by  W.  J.  Stillman. 
It  is  a  study  not  unworthy  of  its  theme.  The 
writer  boldly  enters  the  lists  against  Darwin,  and 
argues  that  sexual  selection  does  not  explain  the 
existence  of  beauty,  for  it  presupposes  and  leaves 
unexplained  the  preference  for  what  is  beautiful, 
even  in  the  lower  creatures.  He  urges  that  beauty 
may  stir  love,  but  appeals  to  the  experience  of 
every  pure-minded  man  to  support  him  in  declar- 
ing that  "  the  beginnings  of  love  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  animal  passion."  He  turns  to  Ruskin, 
and  still  more  completely  to  Swedenborg,  for  a 
truer  theory  of  the  beautiful  His  own  definition 
is:  "  Beauty  is  the  form  of  love."  Beauty  has  its 
root  in  love. 
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The  Dangers  of  Epilepsy. 

The  mutations  in  regard  to  the  theory  on  epi- 
lepsy and   the   dangers   attendant  on  the   disease 
form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  Pelman  in  the 
••  Deutsche   Revue."       At   present,   the   term    epi- 
lepsy, says  Herr  Pelman,  is  applied  to  any  "peri- 
odic  disturl)ance   of   consciousness   which   may   or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.     It  often 
appears  as  fainting  fits,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
ordinary  conversation  or  occupation,  sudden  queer 
gestures  and  movements,  etc.,  which  are  similarly 
repeated  from  time  to  time  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory  of  the  sufferer."      Epilepsy 
being  a  disease  of  the  brain  that  generally  origin- 
ates in  early  childhood,  the  character  of  the  suf- 
ferer undergoes,  in  time,  changes  for  the  worse; 
finally   the   mind   is   affected,   and   the  end   com- 
monly is  idiocy.       "Epileptics  are  very   sensitive 
and    easily    offended,   vain,    and  very  egotistical. 
The    higher,    ethical    impulses    of   their    character 
are  the  first  to  disappear.       They  have  small  re- 
gard for  truth,   and  while   indulging  in   religious 
moralisings,    they    are    more    and    more    prone    to 
commit   discreditable   acts.       They   have   'God   on 
their  tongues  and  the  devil  in  their  hearts.'  " 

Dangers  Arising  from  Violence. 
Side  by  side  with  this  moral  deterioration  may 
be  found  certain  psychical  disturbances,  gener- 
ally immediately  connected  with  and  consequenc 
upon  the  convulsions,  which  bear  all  the  marks 
of  violent  fits  of  temporary  insanity.  The  suf- 
ferer at  this  stage  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  lunatics:  for,  believing  himself  persecuted  by 
an  imaginary  enemy,  he  will  attack  with  the  first 
weapon  at  hand  anyone  approaching  him  in 
imaginary  self-defence.  Criminal  literature 
knows  of  many  cases  involving  hideous  murders 
in  which  the  murderer  proved  on  examination  to 
be  an  epileptic,  and  hence  not  responsible. 

Dangers  Arising  from  Loss  of  Memory. 
As  the  consciousness  of  the  sufferer  is  deranged 
during  his  attacks,  whether  he  have  convulsions 
or  not,  the  memory  is  affected,  since  "there  is 
no  memory  without  consciousness."  The  attacks 
in  this  state  of  "psychic  twilight"  are  commonly 
less  violent  in  nature  than  those  mentioned  above. 
Characteristic  of  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  start  on  journeys.  The 
sufferer  goes  off,  and  after  a  time  suddenly 
awakes,  far  from  home,  it  may  be,  without  in  the 
least  remembering  why  he  went  away,  or  what  he 
did  in  the  interval,  but  behaving  during  his  trip 
much  like  any  other  ordinary  human  being.  Herr 
Pelman  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  such 
vagrancy,  which   are  curiously  like  the  instances 


cited  in  support  of  the  theory  of  double  person- 
ality set  forth  by  the  devotees  of  psychial  research. 
In  cases  that  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  law 
the  epileptic,  during  his  "  period  of  twilight," 
turns  into  a  clever  swindler  or  thief;  or  an  other- 
wise morally  pure  person  may  commit  indecen- 
cies; or  an  epileptic  who  has  injured  himself 
during  his  convulsions,  which  commonly  occur  at 
night,  on  awakening  in  the  morning  to  find  himself 
covered  with  bruises  and  wounds,  will  accuse  his 
attendants  of  assault. 

"  Such  tricks  of  memory,"  concludes  Herr  Pel- 
man,  "make  it  uns.afe  to  accept  the  testimony  of 
an  epileptic  before  a  court.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  with  its  frequent  and  sudden 
changing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  aspect, 
and  the  equally  sudden  psychic  changes  in  a 
hitherto  normal  patient,  imperatively  demand  a 
careful  examination  of  the  mental  condition,  when- 
ever an  epileptic  has  violated  the  law.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  alleged  criminal  is 
mentally  deranged,  and  that  his  crime  is  but  the 
progeny  of  a  diseased  brain.  This  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  disease  has  sent  many  an  epi- 
leptic to  a  long  term  in  State  prison,  and  even  to 
the  gallows." 

The  Oldest  Jewellery  in  the  World. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fliuders-Petrie,  in  "  H^.rper's "  for 
October,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
royal  tombs  at  Abydcs,  recently  explored  by  him. 
In  the  tombs  he  discovered  what  is  certainly  the 
oldest  set  of  jewels  known  to  mankind,  and  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  jewels  is  a  verit- 
able romance:  — 

The  most  surprising  discovery  of  all  was  that  of 
the  gold  jewellery  cf  King  Zer.  While  we  were 
cleaHng  out  this  royal  tomb  a  workman  noticed 
a  piece  of  the  arm  of  a  mummy  lying  in  a  broken 
hole  in  the  wall,  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vir^w:  he  did  not  pass  it  by  as  vvrorthless,  but 
looked  in  at  one  end  and  saw  a  lump  of  gold.  Now, 
ordinary  human  nature,  and  still  more  Arab  na- 
ture, puts  in  a  finger  and  hooks  out  a  lump  of  gold 
when  it  can.  But  our  workmen  are  far  too  well 
trained  to  do  that,  and  so  the  arm  was  laid  down 
again  till  we  could  see  it.  After  reporting  it  the 
piece  was  brought  intact  to  our  huts,  and  that  even- 
ing an  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  opening  it  up 
carefully,  and  recording  how  everything  was 
placed;  lastly  weighing  the  gold,  and  giving  the 
finder  more  than  its  intrinsic  value.  Thus  we 
safely  recovered  the  oldest  group  of  jewellery 
known  in  the  world,  the  four  bracelets  of  the 
queen   of  King  Zer,   about  4700   B.C.,   some   2,000 
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years   earlier   tlian   any   other  jewellery    thus   far 
identified. 

Prehistoric  Art. 

The  finest  bracelet  is  formed  of  alternate  plaques 
of  gold  and  turquoise,  each  surmounted  with  the 
royal  hawk,  and  panelled  to  imitate  the  front  of 
the  tomb  or  palace.  This  bracelet  has  a  history 
in  itself.  The  turquoise  plaques  bear  a  much 
more  archaic  and  lumpy  form  of  hawk  than  the 
gold  pieces,  and  they  show  signs  of  having  been 
worn  alternately  with  large  beads.  From  the 
style,  like  that  of  Meua,  they  were  m^ade  probably 
at  the  accession  of  King  Zer.  Later  the  havv'ks 
in  gold  were  made  in  the  more  advanced  style,  to 
form  a  bracelet  with  the  turquoise.  All  the  pieces 
were  numbered,  with  lines  on  the  bases,  sloping 
for  one-half,  straight  for  the  other  half,  of  the 
bracelet.  Four  turquoise  and  five  gold  pieces  were 
lost,  and  so  the  eighteen  of  each  were  reauced  to 
the  present  numbers. 

The  next  bracelet  is  curiously  built  up.  The 
■centre-piece  of  gold  appears  to  be  copied  from 
the  seed-vessel  of  a  desert  plant.  On  either  side 
are  beads  of  turquoise  and  gold,  and  lastly  a  large 
amethyst  ball  of  deep  colour.  The  back  half  is 
of  the  same  materials.  The  two  sides  are  braids 
of  gold  wire  and  thick  hair  plaited  together,  here 
seen  on  edge;  and  the  fastening  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  other  bracelets,  was  by  a  ball  and  loop.  The 
other  two  bracelets  are  perhaps  sufficiently  seen 
on  the  arm  shown  in  the  illustration.  One 
has  various  beads  in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass,  al- 
ternate gold  and  amethyst,  with  larger  rhombs  of 
turquoise  in  gold  caps.  The  other  bracelet  is  of 
spiral  beads  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  with  small 
turquoises  between. 
7 


The  most  astonishing  point  about  these  Is  the 
perfection  of  the  soldering  of  the  gold.  In  no 
case  can  the  joint  be  detected  with  a  magnifier, 
either  by  colour  or  excess.  And  the  only  proof 
that  soldering  was  used  is  in  the  inside  of  the  ball 
buttons,  where  a  wire  shank  is  joined  in,  and 
evidently  not  hammered  in  one  piece.  The  wire 
is,  of  course,  all  hammered  out,  and  not  drawn,  as 
modern  wire  is. 

The  chances  against  this  jewellery  having  been 
preserved  seem  almost  numberless.  The  king's 
tomb  was  first  plundered  in  early  times,  and  holes 
broken  iu  the  walls  in  search  of  hidden  treasure. 
After  that  the  queen's  body  was  found  and  broken 
up,  and  one  plunderer  thrust  this  fragment  of 
the  mummy  into  the  hole  in  the  wall,  while  prob- 
ably returning  to  secure  more  in  the  scramble. 
Then  the  tomb  was  cleaned  out,  and  a  shrine  of 
Osiris  built  in  it  about  1400  B.C.,  which  Vv-as  fre- 
quented constantly  for  a  thousand  years,  every  visi- 
tor passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  treasure.  About 
500  A.D.  the  Copts  utterly  destroyed  the  shrine, 
and  the  other  royal  tombs;  yet  the  arm.  lay  un- 
touched. Again,  three  years  ago,  a  French  ex- 
plorer turned  out  the  .whole  place  in  search  of 
valua.ble  objects,  but  his  workmen  neglected  the 
arm.,  which  they  must  have  seen.  Time  after 
time  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  that  such 
valuables  could  escape,  lying  openly  in  the  wall; 
yet  our  thorough  search  was  thus  most  unex- 
pectedly rewarded. 

"VVe  have  now  laid  hands  on  the  turning-point  in 
the  development  of  Egyptian  art.  Till  the  time  of 
King  Zer  it  was  archaic  and  tentative;  even  the 
earlier  work  of  his  reign  is  of  the  old  character. 
But  during  the  fifty-seven  years  that  are  assigned 
to  him  a  rapid  crystallisation  took  place,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  forms  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  what  continued  for  more  than  4,000  years 
later.  This  sudden  fixation  of  the  final  forms  is 
what  is  '^Isn  seen  in  Greek  art,  where  the  interval 


I'.iacelet  of  Turquoise  and  Gold  and 
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of  forty  years  between  the  Persian  war  and  the 
Parthenon  sufficed  for  the  step  from  archaic  work 
to  the  highest  perfection,  after  which  all  else  was 
but  a  gradual  decay. 

The  vigour  of  this  early  carving  is  seen  in  the 
cutting  of  the  name  of  the  next  king — Zet — on  a 
beautiful  stone  drinking-bowl.  Tlie  abundance 
of  vases  cut  in  hard  stones  is  astonishing  in  these 
royal  tombs.  Some  five  hundred  different  forms 
have  been  drawn  from  the  fragments  remaining, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  bowls  that  are  duplicates. 
The  materials  are  of  all  kinds;  many  cups  and 
bowls  of  rock-crystal  occur;  some  are  of  obsidian, 
other  of  diorite,  gneiss,  syenite,  granite,  porphyry, 
metamorphic  rocks,  basalt,  serpentine,  slate,  fine 
coloured   marbles,   alabaster,   ttc. 

Of  the  next  king  one  of  the  great  tombstones 
yet  remains  perfect.  Although  about  five  feet 
high,  it  was  strangely  overlooked  in  the  search 
made  here  by  the  French  four  years  ago.  It  is 
cut  in  hard  white  limestone,  and  bears  the  king's 
name,    Merneit.    "  beloved    of    the    goddess    Neit."' 


Bmcelet  of  Plaques  of  Gold  and  Turquoise. 

Each  of  the  royal  tombs  bad  two  large  tombstones 
bearing  the  king's  name,  se:  up  at  the  place  of 
offerings  en  the  east  side  of  the  tomb.  And  the 
private  tombs  of  all  the  court  and  domestics,  which 
were  placed  around  the  royal  tomb,  were  each 
marked  with  a  lesser  tombstone  about  a  foot  in 
height,  showing  the  name  and  often  the  titles  of 
th-e  deceased. 

The  fifth  king  of  the  dynasty  was  perhaps  the 
most  splendid.  His  tomb  was  larger  than  all 
before  it,  and  paved  with  slabs  of  pink  and  gray 
granite,  the  oldest  such  use  0:  stone.  No  stone 
building  is  known  for  some  two  centuries  after 
this  time,  all  the  early  structures  being  of  brick 
and  wood;  and  in  general  there  is  a  decadent  touch 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  dyna.sty.  But  of  Den 
we  have  the  finest  piece  of  carving  of  that 
age,  in  high  relief  on  the  side  of  a  large  jar  of 
alabaster. 

The  Relics  of  Kings. 

The  three  remaining  kings  of  the  first  dynasty 
have  left  abundant  fragments  of  inscribed  stone 
vases  and  clay  sealings  of  great  wine-jars.      Alto- 


gether the  impressions  of  two  hundred  differen'u 
seals  of  officials  are  known,  each  giving  names, 
titles,  and  some  insight  into  the  organisation  of 
that  time. 

On  reaching  the  second  dynasty  we  find  a  blank 
of  three  reigns  of  which  the  tombs  are  yet  un- 
known; but  pieces  of  stone  bowls  of  each  of  these 
kings  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  their  successor. 
King  Perabsen,  of  about  4370  B.C.  By  the  side  of 
his  tomb  lay  two  great  tombstones  of  syenite  bear- 
ing his  name,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  the 
god  Set,  was  afterwards  hammered  out  by  w^orship- 
pers  of  Horus.  The  tomb  is  different  in  form  from 
those  of  the  older  dynasty,  and  has  no  graves  of 
the  domestics  around  it. 

Probably  next  after  this  is  the  first  stone-built 
chamber,  that  of  King  Khasekhemui,  around  which 
were  long  series  of  brick  chambers  for  funeral  fur- 
niture and  offerings.  Here,  most  unexpectedly,  a 
few  relics  of  the  former  richness  yet  remained.  In 
one  place  lay  seven  stone  vases,  with  gold  cover.? 
tied  down  with  twisted  gold  wire.  One  vase,  is  cut 
in  bright  red  carnelian,  the  others  in  hard  white 
marble.  Near  these  were  two  gold  bracelets, 
formed  of  a  plain  band  of  the  metal  beaten  hol- 
low. Bowls  of  diorite,  of  syenite,  and  of  copper, 
also  remained,  with  axes  of  copper  and  large  knives 
of  flint.  In  one  place  a  whole  dinner  service  in 
thin  beaten  copper  lay  all  together — a  dozen  dishes 
— and  over  a  hundred  models  of  tools,  etc.  One 
prize  also  lay  yet  unnoticed,  the  royai  sceptre, 
nearly  complete.  It  is  formed  of  cylinders  of  rich 
red  sard,  held  together  by  a  copper  rod  in  the 
centre,  and  bound  round  with  seven  gold  bands  at 
intervals  in  the  length  of  twenty-nine  inctes.  The 
handle  end  is  lost;  but  this  is  the  only  ancient 
sceptre  known  before  that  of  Tarentum,  four  thou- 
sand years  later, 

A  few  notes  may  be  added  for  those  who  may 
wish  for  more  precise  information.  The  royal 
tombs  are  nearly  all  built  of  brick,  in  most  cases 
with  a  timber  lining  to  the  chamber,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  originally  roofed  over  wuth  beams, 
matting  and  sand.  They  lie  about  a  mile  behind 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Abydos,  just  below  the 
desert  hills.  Plundered  anciently,  they  were  next 
elaborately  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Copts,  and  were  again  ransacked  for  saleable 
antiquities  about  four  years  ago.  Yet  the 
greet  m.ass  of  fragments  of  ancient  work 
and  inscription  had  been  thrown  aside  by  Ig- 
norant workmen,  and  on  my  searching  it 
with  a  carefully  trained  staff  of  natives  we  suc- 
ceeded in  unravelling  the  whole  history  of  the 
period,  and  restoring  the  entire  view  of  the  civili- 
sation of  five  centuries  in  order. 
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The  historic  results  are  as  follow:  — 

PRE-DYXASTTC   KINGS. 

B.C. 

JvA     about  4900 

ZESER 4870 

NARMEi; 4840 

SAJM 4800 

FIRST  DYNASTY. 

AHA— MEN 4777 

ZEE— TA 4715 

ZET— ATH 4658 

MERNEIT 4627 

DEN— SETUl 4604 

AZAB— MERPABA  . .    ......  4584 

MERSEKHA— SHEMSI^    ....  4553 

QA— SEN 4540 

SECOND  DY'NASTY. 

HOTEPAHAUT 4514 

RANEB     4476 

NEl'EREN 4437 

PER.'VBSEN 4390 

KHASEKHEMUI about  4373 


Of  the  names  in  the  first  dynasty  all  but  one 
can  be  identified  in  the  same  order  in  the  list 
drawn  up  more  than  three  thousand  years  later  bj' 
King  Sety  I.  on  the  walls  of  his  temple  at  Abydos, 
and  most  of  them  show  in  Manetho's  Greek  li'jt. 
The  second  names — those  after  the  dash — are  in  all 
cases  those  which  were  copied  and  corrupted  into 
the  forms  in  which  we  find  them  so  long  after. 
This  history,  we  must  remember,  was  as  old  in  the 
days  of  che  Exodus  as  the  Exodus  is  in  our  time. 
Hence  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  Egyptians  had 
kept  alive  their  history  in  this  manner  through  so 
many  changes  and  convulsions  of  the  government, 
age  after  age.  The  solid  reality  of  the  very 
earliest  parts  of  the  history  is  now  placed  beyond 
question  by  these  discoveries,  and  we  know  far 
more  about  the  civilisation  of  these  oldest  known 
kings  than  we  do  about  our  own  Saxon  kings  of 
England. 


Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  who  rose  from  being  a  lad  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  be  head  of  the 
Smith  Publishing  Company  and  Member  cf  the  Lon- 
don School  Board,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
sketch  in  the  "Young  Man."  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  model  employer  who  shares  his  profits 
with  his  employes,  frankly  attributes  his  success 
first  and  foremost  to  the  fear  of  God. 

"Good  Words"  for  October  is  stored  with  much 
to  instruct  and  inform  the  reader.  Major  C.  Field 
tells  the  story  of  the  cannon.  It  begins  far  back, 
for  we  are  told  that  "in  all  probability  the  first 
cannon  was  invented  in  China,  at  some  very  remote 
period."  The  Great  Wall,  completed  211  B.C.,  has 
embrasures  evidently  intended  for  artillery,  and 
there  are  records  of  the  use  of  cannon  in  85  AD. 
and  757  A.D.  Its  first  recorded  appearance  in 
Europe  was  in  Spain  in  1118  A.D.;  in  Great  Britain 
in  1327,  when  Edward  III.  made  war  on  Scotland. 
The  writer  remarks,  "There  is  hardly  a  weapon  in 
our  modern  and  extensive  armaments  that  has  noi 
had  its  almost  exact  prototype  hundreds  of  year:' 
ago."  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  quaint  cuts  cf 
ancient  forms  of  artillery.  Mr.  G.  C.  Nuttall 
gives  an  account  of  primitive  and  savage  instru- 
ments of  music.  Last  Session's  riot  in  the  House 
of  Commons  leads  Mr.  James  Sykes  to  recount 
earlier  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence  in  Parlia- 
ment.     "Our  nearest  neighbour  amang  the  Stars" 


— Alpha  Centauri — is  described  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Roberts.  Poets  and  their  early  loves  is  an  at- 
tractive theme  in  the  hands  of  P.  G.  Cambray. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Goodhart  reports  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After"  some  fragments  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conversation  when  he  was  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  there  was  hardly  any  class 
of  men  of  such  solid,  sterling  qualities  as  the  cap- 
tains of  large  vessels.       He  said  that  it  took  him 
from    eleven    o'clock    till    one    to   persuade  .lohn 
Bright  to  join  his  Cabinet,  but  that  once  in  he  was 
excellent — as  loyal  as  possible.      He  lamented  more 
over  the  loss  of  John  Bright  than  over  that  of  all 
the  other  Unionists  who  deserted  him  on  the  Home 
Rule  question.       Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  the  old 
Marquis  of  Westminster  used  to  walk  up  and  dowa 
his  galleries  at  Eton,  wringing  his  hands,  and  re- 
peating "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riche"! 
enter  into  the   Kingdom   of   God."   Mr.   Gladstone 
told  a  good  storj^  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
braham,  who  had  a  very  remarkable  watch.      One 
day  he  exhibited  it  to  his  stagecoach  driver,  who 
was  much  interested  in  it.      At  last  he  said,  "there 
is  one  thing  more,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  about 
it.       Tell  me  now,  how  do  you  manage  to  wind  it 
up  those  nights  when  you  are  drunk?"      Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  he  had  appointed  fifty  bishops  and  deans, 
and   that  not  one   of  the  men  whom   he   had  ap- 
pointed had  ever  asked  him  for  anything. 
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AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW    ZEALAND. 


FORTY    YEARS    OF    GOLDEN    GROWTH. 

Bv  T.  A.  CoGHLAN,    Government  Statistician  of  ]Ve\v  South  WAiyES. 


The  statistics  of  a  young  and  thriving  country, 
with  a  large  area  of  unoccupied  land,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  commercial  and  industrial  expansion, 
such  as  the  crowded  lands  of  the  Old  World  can- 
not hope  for,  have  a  peculiar  interest..  So  the 
swift  growth  and  fair  promise  of  spring  are  often 
more  alluring  and  more  stimulating  to  the  imagi- 
nation than  the  quiet  opulence  of  summer.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  past  forty  years  of  our  history, 
we  not  only  take  prido  in  what  we  have  already 
achieved,  but  we  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  glories  of  the  future.  To  those  who  read  them 
aright,  the  significance  of  Australian  statistics  is 
that  of  "  a  voice  of  splendid  prophecy." 

Population. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISCl.  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  Australasia — excluding  the  un- 
civilised native  races — numbered  no  more  than 
1,221.000,  which  is  less  than  that  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  present  time,  and  but  little  greater 
than  that  of  Victoria.  The  increase  of  population 
from  1861  10  1901  has  been  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  Commonweal th,  and  five 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  New  Zealand,  or  three 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  Australasia.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  a  fairly  constant 
stream  of  immigration  was  maintained,  and  Aus- 
tralia welcomed  the  advent  of  the  ever-arriving 
home-seekers  from  oversea.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
Australia  have  also  been  those  when  the  country 
received  the  largest  accession  of  population  from 
abroad;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  in- 
flux of  population  brought  prosperity,  it  can  fairly 
be  assumed  that  the  immigration,  which  was  in- 
duced by  the  prosperi'.y  of  the  colonies,  tended  to 
the  continuance  and  stimulation  of  the  conditions 
without  which  national  progress  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  stated:  — 


Population 
Year.               of  the  Commonwealth. 

Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

1861 1,141,000     .. 

1871 1,6.50.000     .. 

1881 2.245.000     .. 

1891 .3,1.59.000     . . 

1901 3,774,710     .. 

..     1.221,000 
..     1.899.000 
.       . .     2.730,000 
. .     3.785,000 
.  .     4,545,000 

The  Australian  people  are  mair 

ilv  of  British  and 

as  to  be  practically  inconsiderable.  Of  the 
3,762.410  persona  whose  birthplaces  were  ascer- 
tained a;;  the  census  of  1891,  2,562,000  were  of  Aus- 
tralasian birth,  v^'hile  590,000  were  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  275,000  of  Ireland,  and  176,000  of 
Scotland,  and  18,000  of  other  British  possessions. 
The  natives  of  Continental  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  numbered  102,000,  and  the  Chi- 
ne?e  40,502.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  per- 
manent settlers.  They  are  disqualified  from  citizen- 
sihip,  and  very  seldom  intermarry  with  the  general 
population.  Excluding  these,  it  may  be  claimed 
that  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  of  British  or  Irish 
birth  or  descent. 

The  conditions  of  life  are  more  favourable  in 
Australasia  than  in  any  other  country,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  death  rate  is  extremely  low.  Taking 
a  fairly  long  period  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  somewhat  above  15  per  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. For  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  a  little  under 
11  per  thousand;  while  the  average  European  rate 
is  about  12  per  thousand. 

Attstralian  Fleets. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  from  and 
cleared  for  Great  Britain  and  other  places  outside 
of  Australasia  has  very  largely  increased,  and 
equally  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  inter- 
State  shipping:  — 

Shipping  to  and  from 
Year.  ports  outside  Australasia. 

Tons. 

1861 1.076.856 

1871 1,279,416 

1881 3,1.53.087 

1891 6.457.050 

1900  • 10,001.503 

The  total  torinage  entered 
same  years:  — 


Inter- 
State  Shipping. 

Tons. 
. .  1,751.628 
. .  2.950,488 
. .  5,790.458 
.  11,022,485 
..   15,382,608 

and  cleared  is  for  the 


Year.        Commonwealth.  New  Zealand. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1900 


Tons. 

2.425.148 

3.689.64.'^ 

S,]  09,924 

16.235,213 

23.704:204 


Tons. 

403,330 

540,261 

8:33.621 

1.244,322 

1.679.907 


Australasia. 

Tons. 

2.828.484 

4.229.904 

8.943,545 

17,479.535 

25..''84.111 


Irish  origin,  and  the  foreign  element  is  so  small 


In  point  of  trade.  Sydney  stands  fourth  among 
the  sea  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  being  exceeded 
in  the  value  of  its  exports  and  imports  by  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull;  Glasgow  ranks  fifth,  being 
followed  by  Melbourne.     In  the  matter  of  aggre- 
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gate  tonnage,  Melbourne   holds   the   fifth   position 
and  Sydney  the  sixth. 

Trade. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  is  significant 
as  giv^ing  the  measure  of  a  ootintry'a  progress.  The 
external  trade  of  Australasia — that  is,  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  taken  together — was:  — 

ISOl £35,061,000 

.1871 39,729,000 

1881 64,555,000 

1891 84,651,000 

1900 80,459,000 

The  fall  shown  between  1891  and  1900  is  due  to 
a  decline  in  values,  and  not  to  a  decrease  in  the 
quantities  of  goods  exchanged.  The  decline,  how- 
ever, has  been  over  the  whole  period,  as  will  bo 
seen  b&low.  The  following  figures  represent  the 
value  of  a  like  quantity  of  merchandise  in  vari- 
ous years,  the  prices  of  1900  being  taken  as  equal- 
ling  1.000:  — 

1861  1,790 

1871  1,530 

1881  1,316 

1891  1,094 

1900  1,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  would  have  brought 
3os.  lOd.  in  1S61,  30s.  7d.  in  1871,  26s.  4d.  in  1881, 
and  22s.  in  1891,  brought  20s.  in  1900. 

The  Flocks  of  a  ODntinent. 

The  trade  between  the  States  suffered  also  from 

the    fall    of    values;  nevertheless,  the  volume  was 

well  maintained.     The  following  figures  give  the 

value  of  imports  and  exports  taken  together:  — 

1861 £17,167,000 

1871 29,745,000 

1881 37,156,000 

1891 60,114,000 

1900 61,621,00(1 

Ever  since  Captain  Macarthur  discovered  that 
the  climate  and  land  of  Australia  were  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  for  the  breeding  of  sheep,  wool  has 
been  the  great  staple  of  Australasia,  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends verj'  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  wool 
market.  The  wool  clip  is  nearly  all  exported,  and 
during  the  forty  years  under  review  the  total  for 
each  decennial  period  was:  — 

Year.       CommoR wealth.  New  Zealand.  Australasia, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1861  ..       78,486,000  ..  9.602,000  ..  88.088,000 

1871  .,     211,414.000  46,192,000  ..  257,606,000 

1881  . .     324.286,000  .  .  69,056.000  . .  393,342,000 

1891  ..     543,406.000  ..  117,733,000  ..  661,229,000 

1900  ..     409,395,000  ..  156,174,000  ..  565,569,000 

Australasia,  with  its  broad  plains  and  immense 
stretches  of  only  moderately  watered  land,  is  emi- 
nently a  pastoral  country.  It  contains  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  sheep  of  the  world,  as  well  as  more 
cattle  and  horses  in  proportion  to  the  population 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1900 


Sheep. 
23,741,000 
49.773,000 
78,003,000 
124,547,000 
88,4.52.000 


Horses. 

Swine. 

460,000    . 

783,000   . 
1,249,000    . 
1,786,000 
1,915.000   . 

.      362,000 
.      737,000 
.      903,000 
.    1,185,000 
.    1,188,098 

than  any  othei'  country.  The  number  of  swine 
bred  is  unaccountably  low,  considering  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the 
matter  is  receiving  greater  attention,  a,nd  the 
production  of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  increases  year 
by  year:  — 

Cattle. 

4,0:59,000 

4,713,000 

8,709,000 

11,861,000 

10,194,000 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property,  excluding 
land  devoted  to  grazing,  is  £245,000,000.  In  this 
amount  the  value  of  stock  is  £118,000,000.  Austra- 
lasia has  long  maintained  with  Europe  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  preserved  meats,  but  the  more  impor- 
tant industry  of  chilled  or  frozen  meats  was  initia- 
ted so  lately  as  the  year  1882.  Since  that  date 
the  trade  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  The 
value  of  meat  products  exported  was:  — 

1881      £349,000 

1891     1,725,000 

1900     4,411,000 

The  description  of  the  exporc  was:  — 

Cliilled  or  Frozen. 


]881 
1891 
1900 


Beef. 

cwt. 

156,000 
1,171,000 


Mutton  or  Lamb, 
cwt. 

10,000       . . 
1,151,030       . 
1,952,000       .. 


Preserved 
Meats, 
lbs. 
18,817,000 
16,416,000 
38,141,000 


Dairying  for  export  is  also  an  industry  of  recent 
establishment,  and  one  which  has  the  promise  of 
a  great  future.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  more 
favoured  portions  of  the  well-watered  coastal  dis- 
tricts. The  growth  of  the  trade  may  be  gauged  by 
the  folio-wing  figures,  showing  the  export  of  butter 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  — 

lbs. 

1881 815,000 

1891 7,441,000 

1894 34,298,000 

1900 58,118,000 

Australasian  Harvests. 

But  though  pastoral  industries  are  the  mainstay 
of  Australasia,  agriculture  is  by  no  means  neglec- 
ted, and  every  year  sees  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  area  under  crop.  Since  1861  the  area  devoted 
to  the  plough  has  increased  sevenfold  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  eightfold  if  New  Zealand  be  In 
eluded,  as  the  following  figures  will  show:  — 

Year.        Commonwealth.  New  Zealand.    Australasia. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1861 

1,269,000     . 

63,000     . 

.      1,337,000 

1871 

2.346,000     . 

337,000     . 

.      2,683,000 

1881 

4,489,000     . 

.     1,071.000     . 

.      5,560,000 

1801 

5.366.000     . 

.     1,4.34.000     . 

.       6,790,000 

1900 

8,814,000     . 

.     1,638.000     . 

.     10,452,000 

If  to  the  land  under  crop  be  added  that  laid  down 
under  artificially  sown  grasses,  the  area  would 
be   more   than   doubled.       The  grass   lands  sown 
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during    the     same     years    covered    the    following 

areas. — 

Acres. 

1S61 203,000 

1871 922,000 

1881 4,348,000 

1891 8,112,000 

1899 11,720,000 

1900 12.093,000 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  covers  more 
than  half  the  area  in  cultivation,  exclusive  of  sown 
grasses.  Oats,  also,  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  maize  occupies  a  good  deal  of  the 
rich  alluvial  flats  through  which  the  coastal  rivers 
flow.  The  following  figures,  which  include  perma- 
nent grasses,  relate  to  the  season  of  1900-1901:-— 


Coninion- 
wealth. 
Acres. 
Wheat  for  sn^ain 5,666,4.%.. 


Oats 

^Jaize     

Other  ^raiu  crops    . 

Potatoes     

Yiiies     

Hay 

Other  crops    

Permanent   scrasses. 


471,399. 

343,514. 

114,727. 

110,424. 

64.498. 

1.517.81S. 

525,41)3 . 
1,010,701..  11,081,912. 


Xew 
Zealand. 
Acres. 
206.4(J5. 
-^t9..j:M. 
14.232. 
32.219. 
28,524. 
522. 
68,023. 
838,64- 


Austral- 
asia. 

Acres. 

."^.872.901 
920,933 
357,746 
146,946 
138,94S 
65.020 

1.585,836 

1.364,110 
12.092,613 


Total    9.S24.975.. 12.720.078.. 22,545,053 

Though  exporting  in  an  average  season  not  more 
than  nine  million  bushels  of  wheat,  Australasia 
ranks  sixth  amongst  the  export  counrriei-  of  the 
world. 

Mineral  Wealth. 

In  mineral  wealth  Atistralasia  is  remarkably 
rich,  and  fresh  and  startling  discoveries  may  be 
made  at  any  time.  So  far  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  merely  scratched.  The  present  an- 
nual yield  of  the  mines  may  be  set  down  at 
£24,000.000,  and  the  average  for  the  last  forty-six 
yeai's  has  been  about  twelve  and  three-quarter 
millions  sterling  a  year.  From  1882  to  1900  there 
has  been  a  total  production  of  £595,996,435,  thus 
made  up: —  '  • 

Common-  New  Austral- 

wealth.  Zealand.  asia. 

Gold. £383,144,210  £57,406,100  £443,550,310 

Silver    and     silver 

lead 34,357.519  ..  315.548  ..  34.673.067 

Copper 33,284.044  ..  17.983  ..  3.3.."  2.027 

Tin      19,176.:321  ..  —  ..  19.1/6.321 

Coal 41,382.619  ..  7.688,393  ..  49.021.012 

Other  minerals     ..  5,703.8.32  ..  10,569,866  ..  16,273,698 

The  production  at  various  periods  was:  — 

Commonwealth.    Xew  Zealand.      Australasia. 

1871  ..  £8.611.000  ..  £2,932,000  ..  £11..543.000 

1881  ..  9.789.000  ..  1.274.000  ..  11.063.000 

1891  ..  12.047.000  ..  1,404.000  ..  13.451,000 

1899  ..  22,201 ,0fj0  ..  2,657.000  ..  24,858,000 

The  value  of  minerals  obtained  ni  the  six  States 
during  1900  was  £21,494,000,  distributed  among  che 
States  as  follows:  — 


New  South  AVales £6,469,000 

Victoria     3,380,000 

Queensland 3,180,000 

South  Australia 515,000 

Western  Australia 6.180,000 

Tasmania..    ..    : 1,770,000 

Ag:g:regate  Wealth. 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  fields, 
farms,  forests,  and  workshops  for  1899  averaged 
£30  ISs.  per  head  of  the  total  population,  but  in 
previous  years  this  figure  has  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Tho  following  are  the  total  values  of 
production  for  the  years  named:  — 


Commonwealth.    Xew  Zealand.      Australasia. 


1871 
1881 
1891 
1899 


£46,700.000 

71.116.000 

96,086,000 

112,273.000 


£9,739,000 
16,490,000 
21,519,000 
25,297,000 


£56,439,000 

87,606,000 

117,605,000 

137,570,000 


Distributing  the  leturn  for  1899  under  the 
generally  recognised  branches  of  production,  the 
value  assignable  to  each  was:  — 


common- 
wealth. 

Agriculture,.  ..  £17,929.000 
Pastoral  Industries   33,088.000 

Dairying,   etc 8,023,000 

:\rineral Production  22,201,000 
Fore.-ts  and  fisheries  2,.366,000 
Other  Industries..    28,666.000 


New 
Zealand. 

£7,318,000 
7,707,000 
2,354,000 
2,657,000 
611,000 
4,650,000 


Austral- 
asia. 

£25,247,000 
40.795,000 
10',377,000 
24,858,000 
2.977,000 
33,316,000 


Total..      £112,273,000     £25,297,000     £137,570,000 

Compared  with  the  population,  the  primary  pro- 
duction of  Australasia  is  not  exceeded,  or  even 
closely  approached,  by  any  other  country;  and  In 
regard  to  total  value  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

State  Budgets. 

The  revenue  of  the  Governments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  New  Zealand  exceeds  £36,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia is  hardly  more  than  one-tenth.  lu  Aus- 
tralasia, however,  practically  ail  the  railways  be- 
long to  the  State,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source 
is    over    £13,000,000.        The    total    public    revenue 


I'as:  — 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia 

1861 
18-1 
1881 
1891 
1901 

..    £5.495,000      . 
. .       7.928,000 
.  .     16,755.000 
. .     25,168,000 
. .     30,779,000 

£691,000 
1,342,000 
.       3,757,000      . 
4,428,000       . 
5,907,000 

£6,186.000 
9.270.000 
20.512,000 
29,596,000 
36.686,000 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows:  — 
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Common-      Xew  Austral- 
■\vealth.       Zealand.  asia. 

Taxation,     ciistoms 

and  excise     £8,215,813   £2.266,032   .■JIO.481.885 

■0*her   taxatirn      ..    ..       2,701,374..      776,858.       3,478,232 

Railwaysand  traiinvavs    11,513,641..   1.720.641..  13.231,282 
Posts  and    telefirapb..       2.300.142..      503,836..     2,803,978 
Public  land  j     ......       3,426,119..      270,203..     3,696,322 

Other  revenue..    ....      2.621,442..      369,346..     2.990.788 


Total £30,778,571    £5,906,916   £36,685,487 

The  public  debt  of  the  States  is.  very  heavy, 
averaging  over  i;5fi  per  inhabitant;  however,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  incurred  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  for  the  construction  oi  rail- 
ways aud  other  revenue-yielding  works.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  use  to  which  the  borrowed 
mo^ney  was  put:  — 

Common-  Xew        Austral- 

wealth,  Zealand.        a^^ia. 

Railways '..    £12().552,168 £17,168,026 £143,720,194 

Water  supply  and 
Seweraee   .". 25,151,644.,      064,.537..  25.816,181 

Telegiaphs  and  tele- 
phones      3,636,178..      908,158..     4,572,336 

Other    works      and 

services..    ., 41,214,170.  .26,880,744, .  68,094,914 

Total £l93,.i84,160  £45,619,165  £242,203,625 

State  Investinents. 

The  annual  incerest  and  charges  upon  the  public 
debt  amount  to  no  less,  than  £9,578,291,  while  the 
no^t  revenue  obtained  from  works  constructed 
from  loan  funds  is  about  £5,122,900,  leaving  a  net 
liability  of  £4,455,391  per  annum.  A  large  indi- 
rect revenue  is  obtained  by  each  o'f  the  States 
from  the  opening  up  of  public  lands,  and  from 
the  construction  of  breakwaters,  wharves,  bridges, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility,  which  have  been 
justified  by  a  corresponding  advance  of  production. 
The  increase  of  Australasian  indebtedness  may  be 
traced  in  the  following  figures:  — 

Commonwealth.      New  Zealand.      Australasia. 

•861  ..  £11,300,940  ..  £600,761  ..  £11,901,701 

18/1  ..  :30,i:39^880  ..  8.900,991  ..  39,040,871 

1881  ..  1)6.306,471  ..  29,659,111  95,965,582 

1891  ..  1.55.117,773  ,.  38,844,914  ..  193,962,687 

1901  ..  --07,201,918  ..  49,591,245  ..  256,853,163 

The  deposits  in  banks  and  savings  institutions 
now  reach  a  total  of  £147,317,784.  The  total  de- 
posits in  all  banks  were. — 

Commonwealth.      Xew  Zealand,      Australasia, 

]8r)l  ..  -f  15,161,909  ..  £905,675  ..  £16,067,584 

1 871  ..  25,044,122  ..  3,789,639  ..  28,833,761 

1881  ..  61,-584,903  .  10,618,893  ..  72,203,796 

1891  ..  120,905,294  ,.  17,407,436  ..  138,402,730 

1901  ..  1:74,042,487  ..  23,27.5.297  ..  147,317,784 

The  increase  over  the  whole  period  has  been 
marvellous,  and  the  accumulation  of  over  £32  per 
head  is  noL  equalled  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world. 


Railways-. 

A.ustralia  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  therefore  railway  construction 
on  a  large  scale  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  country.  The  first  Austra- 
lasian railway  v/as  opened  in  Victoria,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  I  Sol.  It  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length.  And  now  Australasia  boasts  railways  open 
to  the  extent  cf  1-5,797  miles,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  length  of  line 
just  mentioned  is  equal  to  one  mile  to  every  195 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  to  every  288  inhabi- 
tants,. Compared  v/ith  population,  Australasia  is 
better  served  than  even  the  Tnited  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.     The  mileage  open  was:  — 


Commonwealth,     Xew  Zealand,    Australasia. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


243 

1,030 

4.192 

10,163 

13,497 


105 
1,334 
2,011 
2, .300 


243 

i,i:« 

5,526 
12,174 
1.5,797 


The  Electric  Wire. 

Equally  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  tele- 
graphic construction.  The  first  telegraphic  mes- 
sages were  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851.  The 
following  figures  give  approximately  the  mileage 
of  Australasian  telegraph  llr.es  open  in  the  years 
specified: — 


•.Vjmmonwealth. 

Xew  Zealand. 

Australasia 

1861 

4,100 

— 

4,100 

1871 

11.518 

2,015 

13,5-33 

1881 

25,604 

3,824 

29,428 

1891 

:^,9,176 

5,349 

44,525 

1900 

44,244 

6,910 

51,154 

1901 

44..501 

7,249 

51,750 

The  number  of  messages  received  and  de- 
spatched in  1899  was,  in  round  uumhers,  11,749,000, 
or  2,6  per  inhabitant.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  is  2.3.  In  no  other  country  does  the  num- 
ber of  messages  bear  anything  approaching  the 
same  ratio  to  the  population. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  are 
very  largely  availed  of.  Over  248,000,000  letters 
and  post-cards,  116,0oo,0u0  newspapers,  and 
52,000,000  packets  are  annually  carried,  though  in 
1861  the  number  of  letters  for  all  Australasia  wa.? 
lesn  than  the  number  cf  those  transmitted  now  in 
any  State,  On  a  population  basis,  the  correspon- 
dence of  Australasia  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Education. 

The  transmission  of  a  plentiful  correspondence 
is  no  bad  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country's  population.  But  there  is  abundance 
of  direct  prjof  that  in  regard  to  social  conditions 
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there   has  been   a   very   material   improvement  in 

the   people    of   these   States.     From    1861    to   1900 

population  increp.sed  between  three  and  fourfold, 

while  serious  crime,  as  evidenced  by  convictions 

in  the  Supferior  Courts,   has   only   increased  one- 

foiirrh.      The    spread    of    ediication    has    been    re- 

markabU'.     Out  of  every  10,000  children,  between 

five  and  fifteen  years,  there  could  read  and  write 

in:  — 

1S61 4,637 

]871 5.911 

18.S1 7.0.58 

18P1 7,565 

1000 7,900  (Approximate.) 


If  the  marriage  registers  be  turned  to,  still  more 
convincing  testimony  to  the  spread  of  education 
will  be  found.  Out  of  10,000  persons  married,  the 
illiterates  were  in:- — 

1861 2,460 

1871   .     .......  1,349 

1881    . .    . .    .".    . .  538 

1891 220 

1!);)0 124 

and  even  of  the  present  small  residuum  of  illiter- 
ates, the  larger  number  were  not  born  in  Austra- 
laeia,  but  had  their  origin  among  the  peasantry 
cf  some  less  happy  land. 


The  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  as  usual,  is  bright 
and  interesting.  Mr.  Fitchett,  continuing  the 
"  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny,''  tells  the  story 
how  the  ridge  was  held  at  Delhi.  There  is 
another  imaginary  story  of  "'Cochrane  Redivivus," 
in  which  we  have  gore  galore.  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie  gives  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  Blackstick 
Papers,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  delivers  a  delightful 
lamentation  over  "  The  Passing  of  the  Circus." 
There  is  an  amusing  Irish  tale  concerning  a  parish 
sexton  who  maintained  that  he  had  discovered  by 
actual  experiment  that  he  could  improve  or  impair 
the  character  and  temper  of  his  goats  by  selecting 
the  graves  on  which  he  feci  them.  Goats  that  were 
fed  upon  grass  on  the  tombs  of  the  saints  lost  aii 
their  evil  attributes,  whereas  those  that  he  fed  on 
grass  springing  above  the  tombs  of  tramps  and 
ne'er-do-weels  were  the  plague  of  his  life.  The 
most  interesting  article  in  the  number,  entitled 
'Mrs.  Carlyie  and  Her  Housemaid,"  I  notice  else- 


where. 


li 


The  chief  feature  of  "  Scribner's"  for  October  i= 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  by  President  Roosevelt,  en- 
litled  "  With  the  Cougar  Hounds,"  in  which  he 
describes  a  hunting  expedition  which  he  shared  in 
January  of  this  year  in  North-West  Colorado.  The 
cougar  is  found  all  over  North  and  South  America. 
It  lives  chiefly  upon  deer,  and  though  large  and 
powerful,  rarely  attacks  men  except  in  despera- 
tion. It  must  be  hunted  with  dogs;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  President's  article  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  personalities  of  his  pack.  The 
cougjir  when  hunted  generally  takes  refuge  in  a 
tree,  and  four  of  the  pack  with  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt hunted  climbed  trees  after  the  quarry.       Al- 


together Mr.  Roosevelt's  party  killed  fourteen 
cougars  varying  in  weight  from  47  lbs.  to  227  lbs. 
Among  the  other  articles  in  "Scribner's"  is  a  good 
one  on  Carlyie  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

"  Crampton's  Magazine  "  for  October  begins  with 
a  short,  but  sensible,  article  on  "  Anarchism  and 
the  Anarchists,"  liy  "  Felix  Janvier,"  who  points 
out  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  mur- 
ders of  Kings  and  Presidents  and  the  ordinary  An- 
archist movement,  which  is  purely  platonic.  Tho 
undoubted  characteristic  of  Anarchist  crimes  is 
individuality  of  conception  and  execution,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  panic 
measures.  The  causes  of  Anarchism  are  social, 
and  it  is  only  by  remedying  social  conditions  that 
Anarchism  can  be  extirpated.  An  article  of  quite 
a  different  character  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Cazenove's  on 
■'  The  Plays  of  Mr.  Pinero."  Mendel  Rosenbaum's 
"  Escape  from  the  Russian  Police  "  is  continued. 
M.  Betham-Edwards  describes  Souvigny,  "  the 
l-radle  of  the  Bourbons,"  in  an  interesting  paper. 
There  are  several  short  stories,  including  one  by 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  entitled  "  The  End  of  the  War." 

Sunday  in  the  trenches  is  described  in  the  "Sun- 
day Strand"  by  Mr.  John  Mackie,  who  has  been 
through  eight  battles  and  survived  the  siege  of 
Wepener.  He  says  that  gambling  is  the  curse  of 
the  army  in  Africa.  Low-class  Americans  joined 
the  Army  merely  to  rake  in  the  pay  of  their  com- 
rades. Several  took  their  discharges  with  over  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece  in  their  pockets  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  gambling  exploits.  "The  greatest 
gambler  of  all  was  a  most  inveterate  coward." 
When  he  had  amassed  £1,200  he  tried  to  buy  off 
taking  his  place  in  the  firing  line. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  October  con- 
tains the  inevitable  articles  concerning  the  Pre- 
sident's assassination;  but  surely  Mr.  Courtney 
might  have  done  something  better  than  to  print 
such  a  paper  as  that  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Laugtoft  on 
"Assassination:  a  Fruit  of  Socialism."  There  Is 
no  need  to  quote  anything  that  Mr.  Langtoft  says, 
excepting  the  following  sentences:  — 

To  tliis,  then,  has  Democracy  brought  us — to  rapine 
and  outrnge,  and  violence;  to  murder — murder  organ- 
ised, systernatised,  cold-blooded.  I\Iy  deep  and  settled 
conviction  is  that  the  root  cause  of  the  evil  under  con- 
sideration is  Socialism,  of  which  Anarchism  is  but 
the  e!tect. 

The  papers  dealing  with  British  trade  and  foreign 
policy  are  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Harold  Spender 
writes  a  paper  upon  Ravenna.  Mr.  Nowell  Smith 
gossips  upon  the  Populariity  of  Criticism,  and 
Elizabeth  Lewthwaite  writes  a  very  interesting 
account  of  her  experiences  as  a  working  woman 
in  Western  Canada. 

In  Praise  of  Lord  Curzon. 
An  "  Onlooker,"  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Lord  Cur- 
zon: an  Impression  and  a  Forecast,"  lets  himself 
go  in  rapturous  enthusiastic  panegyric  upon  Lord 
Curzon.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  Viceroy  as 
the  present.  Judging  from  "  Onlooker's  "  paper, 
the  age  of  miracles  Is  not  past,  and  Lord  Curzoa 
is  a  thaumaturgist  of  the  first  rank.  The  paper, 
however,  is  very  interesting  as  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Lord  Curzon  has  done  in  the  way  of 
shaking  up  the  dry  bcnes  of  officialdom  and  in- 
stilling the  peoples  of  India  with  the  idea  that  the 
Viceroy  is  a  human  being  who  takes  an  interest 
in  their  welfare.  Speaking  of  his  tour  in  South- 
ern India,  the  "Onlooker"  says:  — 

The  sleepy  states  and  towns  and  districts  of  the  South 
were  galvanised.  Their  imagination  was  stirred.  It 
was  ail  a  revelation  to  them.  They  felt  that  the  head 
of  the  great  and  (to  them)  mysterious  machinery 
of  goveinmcnt  was  a  man  like  themselves,  with  high 
ideals  something  akin  to  what  had  possessed  the  minds 
of  their  gi'eat  and  good  ance.->tors;  and  their  delight 
wa.s  unfeigned.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
Avhich  had  been  waning  for  a  generation  was  revived. 
I-ord  Curzon  had  won  it  back. 

Ireland's  Financial  Grievance. 
The  Earl  of  Mayo  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Synnott,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  Ireland  and  the  Budget,"  sug- 
gests that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
profit  and  the  financial  grievance  might  be  re- 
dressed if  an  extremely  unpopular  suggestion  of 
theit-s  were  adopted.  Their  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  proposal  is  to  allow  the  existing  system  of  ex- 
emption and  abatements  to  obtain,  in  respect  of  per- 


sons paying  income-tax  with  a  bona  fide  Irish  domicile, 
or  carrj'ing  on  a  busine.-is  or  profession  in  Ireland,  or 
paying  under  Scliedule  A  for  lands  and  houses  in  Ire- 
land; whilst  in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  England 
or  Scotland,  or  indeed  all  other  persons  paying  income- 
tax,  the  limits  of  exemptio-i  and  abatement  should  be 
put  back  to  what  Air.  Gladstone  thought  leasonable 
in  1868,  namely,  exemption  under  £100,  and  abatement 
of    £60  for  incomes   under    £200   per  annum. 

India's  Interest  in  China. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  maintains  that  India  is  going 

to  have  the  chief  influence   in  the   settlement   o' 

the  Chinese  question.      At  least  tliey  will  be  able 

to    exercise    this    influence    if   they    do    what    Mr. 

Boulger  tells  tbera.      His  advice  is  summed  up  iu 

the  following  paragraphs:-^ 

The  (Government  of  India  and  the  people  of  that 
country  should  not  be  backward  in  making  their  voices 
heard  by  demanding  that  the  railway  concession  whicii 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese 
Government  for  a  line  to  Yunnan-fu  and  Sui-fu  shall 
be  put  in  execution  without  fvu-tlier  delay,  so  far  at 
le.'i.st  as  the  preliininary  surveys.  A  well-timed  and 
vigorou-:  policy  is  required  to  prevent  India  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  few  markets  tliat  lie  accessible  to 
her.  Vigilance  with  regard  to  Russia's  proceedings  in 
Kashgaria,  so  that  they  may  not  extend  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  Thibet  and  result  in  the  eventual 
lo-:s  of  that  market;  action  in  Yunnan  to  pi  event  the 
French  forestalling  us  and  capturing  the  market  of 
sonth-Avest  China  under  our  nose,  these  are  all  that  is 
imperatively  needed  no'w. 

Foreigners  at  Henlej. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Cook,  writing  on  "  Foreign  Entries  at 

Henley  Regatta,"  pleads  in  favour  of  allowing  the 

foreigner  to  compote,  but  offering  as  a  compromise 

to  prohibit  all  professional  coaching.       Mr.   Cook 

says : — 

If  Dr.  Warrc  had  suggested  to  his  fellow-stewards 
some  resolution  barring  all  professional  coaching  what- 
soever. I  should  have  been  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
had  agreed  with  him.  The  edict  suggested  would  be 
operative  against  every  crew  that  appeared  at  Henley 
A^ithout  distinction,  and  would  therefore  have  no  un- 
pleasantly exclusive  flavour.  There  is  still  time  for 
its  consideration  and  enactment  by  the  authorities. 

The   Irish  Parliamentary  Representation. 

Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  M.P.,  has  a  paper  upon  this 

subject,  in  which  he  states  the  case  for  allowing 

things  to  remain  as  they  are  with  much  cogency. 

He  says:  — 

It  is  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  "  that 
100  Commoners  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Par- 
liament  of  the   United    Kingdom." 

He  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 

of  Mr.  Bright  in  1884,  opposing  any  reduction  in 

the  numbers  of  the  Irish  members:  — 

This  I  must  declare  most  solemnly — that  I  think  the 
House  would  commit  a  grievous  injury,  a  grievous  af- 
front, a  grievous  insult,  and  a  grievous  wrong  if  they 
denarted  from  that  gieat  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
called    the    -^ct    of   Union. 
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The  National  Review. 

The  '■  National  Review  "  for  October  is  not  quite 
i.p  to  the  usual  average.  The  only  paper  that  call;, 
for  notice  among  the  leading  articles  is  the  anony- 
mous paper  on  the  future  of  South  America,  by 
*■  Ignotus." 

Some  Lessons  from  the  South  African  War. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  may  be  a  very  good  soldier, 
but  he  is  not  a  very  brilliant  writer,  and  his 
■'  Lessons  from  the  South  African  War  ""  are  not 
particularly  impressive.  He  thinks  that  if  the  war 
had  been  conducted  upon  common-sense  principles 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  single  army  corps,  sent 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Bloemfoutein  Conference, 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  might  have  been  sufR- 
cient  to  crush  the  Boers.  But,  unfortunately,  com- 
mon sense  is  just  that  which  was  lacking.  Sir 
Charles  Warren's  point  of  view  is  that  our  national 
education  should  be  revised  on  common-sense 
principles,  and  directed  to  the  development,  rather 
than  to  the  crushing  out,  of  individuality.  As  a 
people,  he  thinks  we  are  gradually  losing  the  use 
of  some  o'f  our  faculties,  and  that  a  decided  im- 
provement in  primary  education,  the  best  military 
training  is  but  a  patchwork.  As  to  the  military 
lessons  of  the  war.  Sir  Charles  thinks  that  the 
Boers  teach  us  nothing  either  in  strategy  or  tactics 
likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  future  war.  What 
they  have  been  good  for  is  to  show  up  defects  in 
ourselves  which  we  ought  to  eradicate.  But  though 
Sir  Charles  Warren  will  not  credit  it  to  the  Boers, 
but  rather  to  the  experience  of  actual  warfare,  he 
thinks  that  in  open  country  in  future  it  would  be 
well  to  spread  20,000  infantry  and  mounted  men 
along  a  frontage  of  twenty  miles,  although  accord- 
ing to  the  drill-book  it  ought  only  to  have  a  front- 
age of  two  miles. 

Lord   Salisbury's   Successor. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  writes  a  rather  vigorous 
article  protesting  against  the  idea  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  not  Mr.  Balfour,  should  be  the 
next  Conservative  Prime  Minister.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke,  Mr.  Whitmore  thinks,  would 
have  results  dangerous  to  the  Empire  and  disas- 
trous to  the  party.  The  Duke  personifies  the  ex- 
cessive caution,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  imagi- 
nation which  have  too  frequently  characterised  the 
Government  since  1895.  He  has  neither  the  intel- 
lectual alertness  nor  the  moral  earnestness  neces- 
sary for  the  post.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  Mr.  Whitmore  an  almost  ideal  Prime 
Minister.  The  general  lightness  of  his  demeanour 
and  his  thought  only  conceal  an  unswerving  pur- 
pose. He  is  an  assiduous  Leader  of  the  House, 
and  an  indefatigable  Minister,  with  a  singularly 
receptive  mind.      His  large  prescience  induced  th*"- 


Ministry  to  play  a  friendly  part  to  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
when  he  conducted  affairs  with  China  he  wrote 
despatches  of  a  refi-eshing  vigour  and  directness. 
Mr.  Whitmore  regretfully  admits  that  the  Man- 
chester speeches  of  1900,  in  which  he  revealed  his 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  South 
African  War,  were  somewhat  disheartening.  But 
there  are  spots  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whitmore  mag- 
nanimously forgives  Mr.  Balfour  for  not  knowing 
that  the  Orange  Free  State  was  certain  to  join  the 
Transvaal  in  case  of  war.  If  he  were  made  Prime 
Minister,  his  highest  qualities  would  assert  them- 
selves. As  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Whitmore 
scouts  the  idea  that  he  entertains  ansr  ambition  to 
oust  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  first  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Financial  Anxiety  of  France. 
Mr.W.  R.  Lawson  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
and  lucid  papers  on  this  subject.  France  does  well 
to  be  anxious,  for  her  public  debt  on  January  1, 
1900,  reached  the  sum  of  £1,200,000,000  sterling,  of 
which  £300,000,000  represented  annual  deficits 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  twenty-five 
years.  French  annual  expenditure  now  stands  at 
£142,000,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Lawson  contrast.^ 
the  methods  of  taxation  in  France  and  in  England. 
The  most  interesting  point  which  he  brings  out  is 
the  artificial  dearness  of  food  in  France.  A  leg 
of  mutton  costs  50  per  cent,  more  in  France  than  in 
England;  tea  which  in  England  costs  Is.  4d.  per 
pound  costs  5s.  in  France.  Butter  also  is  dearer, 
and  cocoa  four  times  dearer  across  the  channel. 
Mr.  Lawson  thinks  that  France  is  making  rapid 
progress  towards  the  exhaustion  of  the  normal 
sources  of  public  revenue. 

Boss  Piatt. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers,  who  in  the  September  num- 
ber described  Boss  Croker,  devotes  some  pages  to 
an  account  of  the  Republii.'an  boss,  Mr.  Piatt.  It 
is  not  a  very  interesting  article.  In  1881,  Mr.  Piatt 
was  relegated  to  private  life  with  the  contempt  ot 
his  own  party.  But  by  1887  he  had  so  far  regained 
ground  as  to  be  held  the  new  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  now  supreme  among  the 
New  York  Republicans.  He  h^s  won  his  way  up 
largely  by  the  support  he  has  received  from  the 
rural  press.  He  has  his  campaign  fund,  like  Mr. 
Croker,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Myers,  independent 
thinkers  regard  Mr.  Piatt  as  a  far  more  sinister 
figure  in  politics  than  Mr.  Croker  himself. 

Prospects  of  Catholicism. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Barry  declares  that  we  are  en- 
tering upon  a  period  of  intense,  but  largely  uncon- 
scious, secularism,  by  which  he  means  atheism  in 
practice.  Professor  Haeckel  naturally  affords  him 
with    a    useful    illustration    of    the    bankruptcy    of 
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f.cience  which  makes  tabula  rasa  of  religion,  ethics, 
history,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Every  lapse 
of  thought  from  the  Christian  standard  spells 
degradation  for  multitudes.  The  disappearance  of 
Christian  dogma  v.ill  create  an  immense  vacuum  in 
which  society  may  disappear.  The  only  hope,  of 
course,  according  to  Canon  Barry,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Reformation  has  failed, 
whether  it  is  personified  in  Luther  the  mystic, 
Galvin  the  legislator,  or  Socinus  the  Nationalist. 
The  Reformers  have  not  mended  but  ended  the 
Christian  faith.  Hence  his  conclusion  that  history, 
art,  religion,  present  comfort,  and  future  hope  re- 
commend the  Catholic  devotions,  and  unless  ideals 
are  utterly  to  die  humanity  must  one  day  pass  on 
into  a  great  Roman  period. 

Other  Articles. 
The  Hon.  Maude  Lyttelton  describes  the  life  "and 
a<lventures  of  Sir  Thomas  Lytteltcn,  the  Worcester 
Baronet,  in  the  reign  of  George  li.  Mr.  u.  E.  L,ari 
writes  on  "  The  Dearth  of  Naval  Engineers."  Mr. 
R.  C.  Seaton  contributes  "  A  Vindication  of  Sir 
Hudson  Low,"  and  there  are  the  usual  chroniques 
of  European,  American,  and  South  African  affairs. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  has  a  good  many 
readable  articles,  but  none  of  very  great  import- 
ance. 

A  Winter's  Walk   in   Canada. 

Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  a  native-born  of  India. 
who  has  lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
writes  very  pleasantly  concerning  life  in  Canada  as 
studied  in  the  town  of  Durmer.  He  says  among 
all  but  the  educated  and  travelled  classes  in  Canada 
&n  Englishman  is  a  foreigner.  Among  the  popu- 
lace, American  habits,  customs,  and  manners  pre- 
vail. A  great  country  separated  only  by  a  carto- 
graphical line  will  have  more  influence  upon  a 
little  country  than  will  a  .great  country  separated 
from  it  by  3.000  miles  of  sea.  But  there  is  a  class, 
the  educated  class  in  Canada,  which  is  freeing  itse-f 
more  and  more  from  the  American  influence.  Evon 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  American 
influence,  he  thinks,  is  only  skin-deep.  The  people 
are  thoroughly  British.  They  glory  in  the  British 
connection,  shout  over  the  old  flag,  and  rejoice 
when  Britain  wins.  Canada  will  never  be  coerced 
into  annexation,  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  her  career  she  might  have  been  coaxed,  that  day 
is  long  past.  The  Canadians  have  a  climate  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  tremendous 
tonic  properties.  It  strings  up,  makes  keen,  alert, 
smart.  Life  as  well  as  coal  burns  quickly  in  ic. 
The  one  defect  of  Canada  to  which  Mr.  Haultain 
calls  attention  is  the  lack  of  a  high  standard  of 
public  morality. 


A  Plea  for  Forestry. 
To  articles  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  we  always 
turn  with  delight.  No  man  writes  better,  with 
lighter  touch,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  more  sense  than 
he.  His  paper  upon  the  "  Sad  Plight  of  British 
Forestry  "  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  re- 
afforestation for  large  districts  that  are  at  th? 
present  moment  only  yielding  2s.  an  acre  as  sheep- 
farms.  The  forests  of  Belgium  cover  1,750,000 
acres,  and  yield  a  return  of  £4,000,000  a  year. 
There  aro  3,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  ou;ht  to  yie:d  £7,000,000 
a  year,  but  which.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  seems  to 
think,  do  not  pay  their  way.  He  suggests  that" 
£10.000  should  be  voted  annually  for  the  next  fifty 
years  in  order  to  plant  1,000  acres.  Upon  this  land 
5,000,000  trees  could  be  planted,  which  after  fifteen 
years'  time  would  begin  to  be  profitable,  and  in 
about  eighty  years'  time  would  yield  a  profit  of 
£800  a  year.  If  no  more  than  £10,000  were  voted 
annually  for  the  next  fifty  years,  the  State  woull 
have  made  a  progressive  investment  of  half  a 
million,  "  about  the  cost  of  four  days  against  the 
Boers  " — to  use  Sir  Herbert's  own  words- -and  earn 
the  gross  revenue  of  £^3,750.  But  10  carry  out 
this  programme  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  Sir 
Herbert's  opinion,  to  exterminate  the  rabbit.  If 
rabbits  are  maintained,  it  would  involve  an  initial 
tax  upon  a  plantation  of  from  £800  to  £900  an 
acre. 

Operative  Surgery  in  America. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  Nesbitt,  who  has  recently 
visited  England,  has  been  much  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference between  English  and  American  surgical 
practice.  The  English  rely  upon  antiseptics, 
whereas  the  Americans  rely  upon  ascepsis — which 
is  a  learned  word  for  ex-treme  cleanliness.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  by 
operating  in  gloves  with  asceptic  precautions  we 
can  obtain  better  results  than  by  any  elaborate 
system  of  antiseptics. 

Anarchism. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  writes  a  very  sensible  paper 
on  the  subject  of  Anarchism,  pointing  out  that  the 
Tories  have  often  favoured  assassination,  as  well 
as  anarchists,  and  that  we  should  carefully  avoid 
confounding  philosophic  anarchists  with  anarchists 
who  actually  practise  m.urder.      He  says:  — 

Some  years  ago,  wnen  our  Government  were  asked 
to  enter  into  a  European  concert  to  repress  anarchism. 
j\Ir.  Giad-tone  asked  me  what  I  thousfht  of  such  a 
step,  saying  his  disinclination  to  it  was  that  the  modes 
of  nroceduro  in  some  countries  were  such  as  would  ro- 
vo!t  the  English  people,  and  England,  if  it  entered  int  > 
the  concert,  Mould  be  committed  to  the  approval  and 
b'i  understood  to  sanction  whate^'er  occurred  It  ■was 
impossible  not  to  agree  in  this  view.  Every  country 
has  moans  r.f  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question  if  it 
has  prudercf  and  patience.  Every  anarchist  is  known 
to   the  police,  and  in   e\ery  group   there  is  a  spy  or  a 
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fool.  "What  nioj'e  can  the  police  want?  The  extinc- 
tior.  of  this  evil  lies  in  higher  liands  and  other  nu.n- 
nors   tlum    theirs. 

Technical  Education. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Should 

the  University  of  London   include  Polytechnics?  ' 

says: —       ...  .  .. 

Wliat  I  am  proposing  is  that  the  Polytechnics  should, 
if  I'ot  by  private  then  by  public  endowment  be  made 
centres  of  research  in  technical  science  as  well  as 
centres  of  t'^chnical  instruction  for  the  classes  which 
now  use  them,  so  that  men  of  power  might  be  induced 
10  make  them  their  sj)heres  of  action,  and  the  crafts- 
niau  m.ighl  learn  the  secrets  of  his  craft  guided  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  in  the  full  light,  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

Other  Articles. 

The  Rev.  John  M,  Bacon  describes  some  inter- 
esting experiments  which  prove  how  very  irregular 
is-  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  air. 

Lady  Ponsonby  writes  a  paper  comparing  and 
contrasting  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Percival  declares  that  Canon  Gore's 
book  on  the  Body  of  Christ  is  an  epoch-making 
book,  for  reasons  which  are  more  interesting  to 
sacramentarians  than  to  the  general  public.  He 
says  that  our  work  is  to  Catholicise  England,  and 
the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  our  great 
hope  is  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  altar  to  its  divine  place  among  us. 

Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji  tells  a  long  and  interesting 
story  of  how  she  rescued  an  imprisoned  Rani  and 
restored  her  to  her  mother.  Mr.  Grenfell,  M.P., 
describes  the  tunny  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
way  in  which  this  great  fish,  which  sometimes 
weighs  1,500  pounds,  is  captured  and  killed.  Col, 
Lonsdale  Hale  tells  the  story  of  the  institution  of 
the  Prussian  order  of  the  Iron  Cross. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary,"  which  appears  in  black,  is 
a  good  number.  We  notice  the  articles  upon  the  two 
Presidents  elsewhere. 

The  Imperial  Problem. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  who  has  already 
contributed  to  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  his 
ideas  as  to  the  necessity  for  constituting  local  legis- 
latures in  the  various  countries  of  the  United  King- 
dom, takes  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  speech  as  a  text 
for  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  Empire.  This  problem, 
he  thinks,  has  arisen  not  by  any  acts  of  ours,  but 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  spirit  of  expansion  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  other  great  Powers. 
It  has  brought  to  birth  the  idea  of  tne  Empire  as  a 
real  community  of  interest,  as  a  regulating  and 
moulding  influence  destined  to  exercise  equal  sway 


over  all  its  parts.  This  will  be  a  source  of  weak- 
ness if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  stimulated  solely  by 
the  action  of  foreign  Powers.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  taught  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  con- 
solidating the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  a  steady 
reliance  upon  it,  then  it  will  becotne  a  strong  bene- 
ficent influence.  In  this  direction  he  thinks  the 
solution  of  the  Imperial  problem  must  be  sought. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  contributes  a  very  in- 
teresting article  concerning  the  relation  of  Bishop 
Westcott  to  contemporary  thought.  He  admits  that 
on  fundamental  philosophical  problems  the  late 
Bishop  was  content  to  stand  aloof  from,  if  he  was 
not  directly  opposed  to,  the  clearly  marked  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought.  He  took  very  sligh*^ 
interest  in  the  analysis  of  consciousness,  and  con 
centrated  his  attention  on  the  appeal  to  historical 
fact.  His  life  remains,  as  he  would  have  wished  1'; 
to  remain,  his  richest  contribution  to  contemporary 
thought.  The  key  to  Bishop  Westcott's  position 
was  his  belief  that  the  key  that  was  to  solve  all  the 
mysteries  of  life  was  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  a 
declaration  of  that  fundamental  harmony  between 
God  and  the  world  and  man,  which  is  needed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  no  less  than  for 
the  religious  side  of  our  being. 

Art  and  Usefulness. 
"  Vernon  Lee"  gives  us  the  second  part  of  her 
essay  on  this  subject,  in  which  her  object  is  to  de- 
rive the  need  of  beauty  from  the  fact  of  attention — 
attention  to  wjiat  we  do,  think,  and  feel,  as  well  as 
see  and  hear;  and  to  demonstrate  that  all  efficient 
art  is  the  making  and  doing  of  useful  things  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  beautiful;  and  just  be- 
cause religion  is  the  highest  form  of  human  activity 
and  its  utility  is  the  crowning  one  of  thoughtful 
and  feeling  life,  just  for  this  reason  will  religion 
return  sooner  or  later  to  be  art's  most  universal 
and  noble  employer. 

An  Eastern  Navy. 
Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  pleads  for  the  recruiting 
and  organising  of  a  new  corps  of  Asiatic  seamen  for 
service  in  the  Eastern  seas.  He  thinks  that,  from 
the  seafaring  population  of  Western  India,  from 
the  Malays  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  from 
the  Chinese,  we  could  easily  raise  a  new  naval  force 
which  in  twelve  months'  time  would  be  capable  of 
rendering  admirable  service  in  time  of  war. 

What  Evangelicals  Believe. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Shebbeare,  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Intellectual  Strength  of  the  Low  Church  Position," 
endeavours  to  prove  that  most  reasonable  High 
Churchmen  would  find  very  little  to  object  to  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  party  properly  un- 
derstood. He  suggests  four  test  questions,  which 
he  commends  to  the  attention  of  High  Churchmen. 
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and  then  summarises  the   Evangelical   Church  as 
follows:  — 

The  Evangelical  party  takes  its  stand  on  the  sim- 
plieitj'  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  con- 
dition to  acceptance  with  God  is  either  belief  in  an 
elaborate  system  of  dogmatic  theology  or  the  practice 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  physical  ordinances.  We 
value  Sacraments  as  incitements  to  faith,  as  expres- 
sions ^of  faith,  as  a  perennial  witness  to  the  truths 
that  God  is  always  ready  to  draw  near  to  man,  and  that 
man  must  turn  for  pai-don  and  strength  to  a  Source 
outside  himself.  But  we  regard  Sacraments  as  powerful 
through  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  the  community 
that  uses  them,  not  by  any  physical  or  quasi-physical 
operation  of  their  own.  If  Faith  can  do  all  things, 
how  can  there  remain  any  additional  miracles  over 
and  above,  which  only  Sacraments  can  Avork? 

How  to  Cure  Hooliganism. 
Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  in  a  very  sensible  paper  on 
"  The  Making  of  the  Hooligan,"  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  Hooligan  is  but  a  boy  who  has  no 
other  vent  for  his  animal  spirits  except  the  streets. 
He  pleads  for  public  playgrounds  in  every  parish, 
lit  up  in  the  evening  till  10  o'clock  with  electric 
light.  He  even  suggests  an  organised  competition 
of  pitch-and-toss,  with  counters  used  instead  of 
coins.  But  that  is  only  one  of  his  suggestions. 
He  summarises  his  own  proposals  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  State  mu«t  take  on  itself  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  its  young  deformed  or  afflicted  criminals. 

2.  Fair    rents    for    (he    ])Oor,    and    a    fair    chance    of 
cleanliness  and  decency. 

3.  Municipal   playgrounds   and   organised    competitive 
games. 

4.  Extension    of    school    life    till    sixteen. 

5.  Prohibition    to    young    people    of    alcoholic    drinks 
for   consumption    on   the   premises. 

6    Limitation  by  law  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  malt 
liquors  to  2A  per  cent,  and  of  spirits  to  50  under  probf. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  contains  a  series  of  very 
amusinsr  letters  on  "  Bridge,"  and  several  other 
vary  .good  articles,  notably  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
"  Manchuria  in  Transformation,"  and  Legge's 
"  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden."  The  other 
interesting  articles  of  this  Review  are  Mr. 
Robert  Machray's  "  Financial  Condition  of 
Japan,"  Mrs.  Bishop's  "  Notes  on  Morocco,"  and 
Dr.  Sims  Woodhead's  paper  on  Professor  Koch  and 
Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  does  not  decide 
either  way  for  or  against  Dr.  Koch's  startling 
theory  as  to  the  difference  between  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  consumption  is  both  preventable  and 
curable.  Hereditary  consumption  is  a  myth.  Ex- 
periment has  proved  positively  that  consumption 
cannot  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
though  children  after  birth  may  possibly  receive 
infection  from  their  parents.  The  risk  of  infec- 
tion is,  however,  very  small  if  proper  precautions 
be  taken. 


Japanese  Finances. 
Mr.  Robert  Machray's  article  on  the  Financial 
Condition  of  Japan  is  interesting,  but  written  some- 
what from  a  semi-official  point  of  view.  His  chief 
point  is  that  Japanese  taxation  has  in  reality  in- 
creased very  little  of  late  years.  Nominally  the 
revenue  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  85,000,000 
yen  to  201,000,000  yen,  but  of  this  increase  39,000,000 
yen  represents  increased  profits  from  Government 
undertakings.  Forty  million  yen  come  from  the 
increase  in  the  sake  tax,  and  allowing  for  these 
and  other  factors,  the  direct  taxes  of  the  country 
have  increased  only  from  53,000,000  yen  to  83,000,000 
yen  in  ten  years.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Machray 
points  out  that  what  Japan  wants  is  capital. 

Morocco. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  contributes  some  notes  on 
Morocco,  through  which  she  has  recently  made  a 
tour  of  1,000  miles.  The  picture  which  she  paints 
is  a  melancholy  one.  Cruelty,  corruption,  and 
disorder  sum  up  her  impressions  shortly.  Morocco, 
she  says,  can  never  be  reformed  from  within.  The 
projects  of  reform  so  much  talked  of  are  only  made 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Powers  of  a  plau- 
sible excuse  for  intervention.  The  Sultan  has  no 
authority  over  the  local  chiefs,  and  how  the  chiefs 
exercise  their  power  is  best  shown  in  the  following 
paragraph:  — 

Each  kald  has  a  prison,  frequently  on  his  own  prem- 
ises. In  a  prison  in  the  courtyard  of  the  kaid  of  one 
of  the  central  provinces,  part  of  which  is  a  dungetm 
formed  by  roofing  over  a  stone  quarry,  I  saw  ninety- 
five  men  crowded  together,  many  of  them  heavily 
shackled,  most  of  whom  were  there  because  they  hail 
possessions  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  a "  rapa- 
cious tyrant. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  October  number  opens  with  two  vigorous 
blasts  on  the  political  horn.  Mr.  F.  A.  White  writes 
on  "  Universal  Peace,"  and  severely  trounces 
"  nominal  Liberals,"  past  and  present,  for  their 
infidelity  to  the  cause  of  peace.  His  own  construc- 
tive policy  of  peace  amounts  to  a  re-partition  of 
the  globe  which  would  pre-suppose  something  like 
a  general  Armageddon.  He  expects  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  "  when  the  map  of  Europe  will 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  colours,  one  for  the 
Sclavonic,  one  for  the  Teutonic,  one  for  the  Latia, 
and  one  for  the  Greek."  Unless  we  repent  of  our 
"  earth-greed,"  he  fears  that  the  Kaiser,  left  free 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  will  intervene  to  our 
utter  and  irremediable  ruin. 

"  The  Aboriginal  Natives  of  North-West  Western 
Australia,"  jurisdiction  over  whom  is  now  trans- 
ferred from  Downing-street  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, gravely  exercise  the  mind  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Slaughter.  He  recounts  from  his  own  personal 
observation  many  serious  cases  of  injustice  perpe- 
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tratecl  by  "  squatocratic  '"  magistrates  upon  helplesiR 
natives.  He  makes  out  his  case,  for  in  Australia, 
as  elsewhere,  the  prejudice  against  colour  needs  to 
be  jealously  guarded  against. 

More  hopeful  phases  of  Imperial  life  are  treated 
by  other  writers.  Mr.  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt  paints  h 
bright  future  for  sugar-growing  in  Behar,  Bengal. 
The  new  industry  does  not  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent cultivation  of  indigo,  "the  time  for  sowing 
the  cane  preceding  the  time  for  sowing  the  indigo. 
which  in  turn  can  be  cut,  prepared,  and  sent  away 
before  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  cut."  The  sugar  can 
be  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  100  rupees  a  ton,  and 
the  present  market  price  is  150  to  180  rupees  a  ton, 
leaving  a  wide  margin  of  profit. 

"  How  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  might  be 
developed  "  is  discussed  in  an  unsigned  article.  Itt; 
main  recipe  is  "  more  enterprise  "  by  the  inhabi- 
tants making  better  and  more  varied  use  of  their 
soil  and  by  a  few  hundred  British  colonists  settling 
ihere.  The  writer  declares  the  climate  well  suited 
to  the  average  Britisher,  and  suggests  vine  and  tea 
growing  as  two  among  many  new  industries. 

'■  The  Influence  of  Arabia  on  North  Africa,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  India  "  is  the  theme  of  a  rapid 
historical  survey  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Fraser.  The  con- 
quering and  governing  power  which  has  from  time 
to  time  burst  forth  from  Arabian  soil  may,  the 
writer  argues,  be  still  latent  there,  and  he  uiges  us 
to  distinguish  between  the  Turk  and  the  Arab  in 
our  estimate  of  the  future  developments  of  Islam. 
He  remarks  on  Arab  ascendency  in  India,  and  says 
"  it  is  well  known  that  the  mutiny  was  stopped  by 
an  order  from  Constantinople  in  1857,  ...  as 
had  helped  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War." 

"  The  Gentle  More  "  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch 
by  S.  E.  Saville.  •       • 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review "  opens  with  a 
brief  paper  of  four  pages  containing  a  characteris- 
tically eloquent  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  by 
Victor  Hugo.  Shakespeare,  he  says,  had  been  de- 
scribed as  the  drunken  savage,  but  he  replies: 
"  Savage — ^yes,  but  the  inhabitant  of  the  virgin 
forest;  drunkard  indeed,  but  with  the  ideal.  He  is 
a  giant  beneath  the  boughs  of  enormous  trees,  who 
holds  a  great  golden  cup,  and  the  light  which  he 
drinks  is  reflected  in  his  eyes." 

Armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Boutell,  member  of  Congress  for  Il- 
linois, asks  whether  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention 
is  immortal.  The  Rush-Bagot  Convention  is  an 
agreement  entered  into  in  1817  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  limiting  the  number 
of  armed   ships   that   should   be   permitted    to   be 


stationed  on  the  great  American  lakes.      Mr.  Bou- 
tell thinks  it  ought  to  be  repealed.     He  says:  — 

A  cartful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Con- 
vention, and  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  advantages 
aiiii  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  from 
an  adliercuoe  to  its  terms,  as  now  interpreted,  lead  to 
the  f'onolusion  that  the  loss  to  the  United  States  out- 
weighs the  gain;  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  botli 
parties  to  malce  a  new  arrangement  respecting  naval 
armaments  on  the  lakes;  that  the  agreement  of  1817  is 
ob-^oleto,  and  not  fit  for  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
national undei-standing;  that  a  treaty  shoulc  be  made 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  whicli 
would  exi)ressly  annul  tlie  Rush-Bagot  Convention  and 
settle  the  questi(ms  of  armament  and  naval  construc- 
tion on  the  lakes  in  conforjaity  with  modern  condi- 
tions. 

The  Local  Debts  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox,  writing  on  the  Public  Debt  of 

Great  Britain,  contributes  more  than  twenty  pages 

full  of  facts  and  figures,  which  put  the  indebtedness 

of  Great  Britain  in  a  very  clear  light.      Large  as 

the  National  Debt  is,  he  pointy  out  that:  — 

The  charge  of  the  debt  per  head  is  little  more  than 
one-forth  of  what  it  then  was,  it  is  witliin  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  real  burden  of  the  National  Debt  in  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  only  one-tenth 
of  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper,  however, 
is  that  which  deals  with  local  debts — debts  whicli 
have  been  created  in  our  day.  This  indebtedness 
amounts  to  about  £300,000,000.  The  following 
table  of  the  way  in  which  this  money  has  been 
spent  is  worth  while  quoting  for  purposes  of  re- 
ference:— 

^\'^rkll(JUses.    infirmaries    and    hospitals  . .  £10.080.000 

Lunatic  asylum* 4,792,003 

iNhmicipal       buildinirs,       includiiig      Assize 
Courts.  Police  Stations,  Fire  Stations, 

and  Markets  . . 13,188,000 

Schools 26,921,000 

Street  improvements  and  bridges 34,557,000 

Gas  works 17.434,000 

Electric  lighting       3,112,000 

Waterworks 46,261,000 

Sewerage 26,057 ,00ii 

Cemetei-ies 2,699,000 

Parkr-.  pleasure  grounds,  libraries,  museums 

public  baths,  etc 7,885.000 

Harbours  and  docks 33,859,000 

Labourers'  dwellings 4.609.000 

Manchester  Ship  Canal 5,128,000 

Mi.scellaneous  public  improvements 15,551,000 

£252,133,000 
The  Phantom  Fortress  of  Christian  Science. 
Dr.  Buckley  returns  to  the  charge  against  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  her  followers,  and  replies  in  detail  to  the 
article  entitled  "  The  Simple  Logic  of  Christian 
Science,"  which  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  "Noith  American  Reviev.'."  Dr.  Buckley  is 
hopeful  that  Christian  Science  will  pass  when  Mrs. 
Eddy  dies,  for,  he  sa5's,  "  the  deification  of  un- 
reason called  Christian  Science  cannot  long  sur- 
vive the  triumph  of  mortal  mind  over  its  foun- 
dress." 
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Collected  Short  Stories. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  discusses  the  question  how  it 
i.=  that  short  stories  are  very  popular  in  magazines, 
but  very  seldom  command  any  sale  when  they  are 
collected  together.  As  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
own  answer,  it  is  not  worth  while  following  him  in 
the  discussion. 

The  Forum. 

The  "  Forum  "  is  a  better  number  than  usual. 
One  or  two  of  the  more  important  articles  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

English  Neglect  of  OUT  Indian  Poetry. 

Karl    Blind    takes   the   English    rulers   of   India 

roundly  to  task  for  not  appreciating  the  treasures 

of  Indian  poetry.      He  tells  a  delightful  story,  at 

the   beginning,  of  a  conversation   which   he   once 

had   with  a   Cabinet   Minister    who    was    talking 

largely  about  the  number  of  Englishmen  in  India. 

Karl  Blind  asked  him  how  many  there  were:  — 

After  nmch  hesitation,  and  with  evident  signs  of 
mental  confusion,  he  said:  'A\'p11,  I  think  there  are 
about  S.000,000  lui^lishmen  in  India."  "And  how  many 
natives?"  This  question,  he  tlicught,  it  would  be  too 
di-licult  for  him  to  answer,  unprepared  as  iic  was.  I 
then  told  him — it  was  some  years  ago.  before  the 
more  recent  census— that  there  were  in  India  about 
280,000,000  natives,  as  against  140.000.  not  Englishmen, 
hut  Europeans  of  various  nationalities.  Theto  140,000 
included  the  white  English  troops,  which  numbered,  at 
that  time,  about  t)4.000^ 

Karl  Blind  suggests  that  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  it  might  be  well 
if  we  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  Hindu  litera- 
ture, and  specially  he  calls  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  the  drama  of  Sakuntala,  which  has  held  its 
place  on  the  Indian  stage  for  nearly  1400  years. 
Its  author,  Kalidasa,  was  the  Shakespeare  of  In- 
dia. His  play  has  never  been  presented  on  the 
English  stage.      Karl  Blind  says:  — 

It  is  different  in  Germany,  among  both  men  and 
women.  There  "Sakuntala"  is  truly  a  word  to  charm 
with.  Handr  little  editions  are  to  be  met  ^\'ith  every- 
where; and  the  appreciation  of  the  drama  may  be  said 
to  be  universal  among  all  who  can  lav  claim  to  a  higher 
education.  Ti;e  praise  of  "Sakuntala"  was  sung  long  ago 
by  Goethe.  Schlegel.  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent 
nion  in  Germanv  and  Fra.nce.  Goethe  thought  that  if 
Avc  wanted  to  know  all  that  is  beautiful  and  tender, 
th'-  name  of  Sakuntala  needed  only  to  be  pronounced, 
and  then  evejything  was  said. 

The  Condition-of-the-People  Question  in  America. 

Leonora  Beck  Ellis,  writing  on  the  model  factory 
town  of  Pelzer,  summarises  as  follows  the  chief 
measures  now  in  successful  operation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  workers:  — 

Club  organisations,  in  which  working  people  are 
banded  together  for  social,  recredtive,  educational,  and 
Vindred  ends;  the  encouragement  of  physical  culture 
through  gymnasia,  outdoor  sports,  and  similar  means; 
the  promotion  of  improved  social  conditions  by  infor- 
mal gatherings,  outings,  assembly  places,  game  rooms. 


dances,  and  festival  occasions  of  various  sorts;  the  ele- 
vptiim  of  domestic  life  by  means  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, and  the  systematic  teaching  of  cooVing  and  other 
housevifely  arts;  the  improvement  of  intellectual  con- 
ditions by  means  of  free  educational  facilities  of  every 
sort,  including  libraries  and  lectures,  as  well  as  indu.s- 
trial  schools  isnd  manual  training  classes;  the  culti- 
vation of  musical  and  artistic  tastes  by  means  of  con- 
certs, the  organisation  of  music  and  art  clubs  among 
employes,  harmonious  surroundings,  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  tast'^ful  architecture;  the  uplifting  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  life  through  Sunday-schools,  churches, 
and  gener'^J.  religious  Avork;  the  consideration  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  employes,  evinced  in  improved 
sanitary  construction  and  similar  measures;  the  care  of 
disabled  employes  and  tlieir  families,  free  medical  at- 
tendance, and  the  rendering  of  judicious  iinancial  aid; 
the  promotion  of  tlirift  and  providence  through  savings 
banks  and  like  facilities:  and,  lastly,  the  sharing  of 
profits  with  employes,  either  by  allovn'ng  them  to  pur- 
chase shares  in  the  business  at  special  rates,  or  by  the 
more  liberal  method  of  adding  yearly  or  quarterly  divi- 
dends to  wages,  in  proportion  to  length  of  service,  etc. 

The  German  Tariff  Proposals. 
Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  describes  the  new  German 
tariff  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  likely  to  affect 
American  imports.  He  regards  the  tariff  as  a 
shameless  instance  of  an  attempt  to  rob  the  ma- 
jority of  the  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful 
of  producer?,.      He  sums  up  his  article  as  follows: 

The  tariu  increases  proposed  by  the  German  Reichs- 
rath  can  in  no  way  inflict  a  vei-y  serious  injury  upon 
American  interests,  or.  for  that  matter,  upon  the  in- 
terests of  any  foreign  state.  But  that  their  enact- 
ment would  be  a  most  cruel  infliction  upon  the  German 
p-^ople  for  the  sole  benefit  of  300,000  kndholders  is 
clearly  demonstrable,  and  permits  of  no  doubt. 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot  describes  previous  royal  visits 
to  Canada:  Mr.  G.  A.  Thacher  writes  briefly  on  the 
Southern  Problem;  and  Professor  Richard  Burton 
contributes  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  "  The- 
Essay  as  Mood  and  Form." 


The  Woman  at  Home. 

Should  Wives  Woek  .'' 

In  the  "AVoman  at  Home"  for  October,  ^.Irs.  E.  T 

Cook  writes  an  article  on  the  vexed  question  of 

professions   for  wives,   which,   though   clever   and 

witty,  gets  us  no  whit  nearer  a  solution.       Mrs. 

Cook  says,  however,  while  taking  due  account  of 

the  shady  side  of  working  wives:  — 

I  dare  assert  that  some  of  the  happiest  households 
I  have  known  are  those  where  husband  and  wife  are 
equally  busy  "bringing  grist  to   the  mill." 

Incidentally,      Mrs.    Cook    makes    one    painfully 

true  remark.      She  says:  — 

The  sad  fact  is.  that  men— be  they  sages,  poets,  or 
even  mere  ordinary  mortals — are  never  fair  judges  of 
women's  work.  They  can  rarely  dissociate  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  personal  charm — the  magnetism 
of  the  worker — from  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  To 
them,  as  to  INIadame  Bovary's  fatuous  lover,  woman  is 
pardessus  tout  Anee!  Have  not  even  the  immaculate 
pagea  of  "Punch"  ridiculed  the  ugly  and  elderly 
authoress  engaged  in  composing  a  romantic  love-story? 
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V7ho  would  laugh  at  the  inadequate  personality  01  a 
more  male  under  like  conditionsr 

Is  Gambling  Appallingly  on  the  Increase? 
Yes,  says  a  writer  calling  himself  a  looker-on, 
and  the  responsibility  for  this  lies  largely  at  the 
door  of  bridge.  Bridge,  according  to  him,  has 
practically  enslaved  society.  The  reasons  for  its 
extreme  popularity  are  not  far  to  seek.  Society 
had  grown  tired  of  its  old  games,  and  bridge,  with 
its  limitless  opportunities  for  gambling,  and  its 
complexity  (apparently  no  fool  or  feather-pate  can 
play  ii)  came  exactly  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
American  element,  now  so  popular,  has  also  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  bridge.  Clever  and 
charming  American  women  never  care  for  any 
game  in  which  they  cannot  exercise  their  quick 
wits.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  believed,  and  he 
writes  as  one  with  authority — 

It  is  clear  that  the  vice  of  gambling  now  afflicts 
modern  •society  inore  than  has  been  the  case  for  up- 
w;;.>d«  of  .•>.  hundred  years;  and  further,  that  there  aro 
i-ertain  nrw  disquieting  features  lo  abnormal  ^s  to  de- 
mand some  effective  remedy,  for  in  spite  of  what  we 
may  hear  to  the  contrary,  the  eighteenth  centui->- 
nevor  H^aw  the  sights  which  are  to  be  seen  nowadays, 
when  the  passion  for  gambling  has  spread  to  even  quite 
yoimg  eirls. 

The  money  lost  in  gambling,  but  chiefly  at 
bridge,  in  the  last  twelve  months  would,  it  is  cal- 
culated, have  gone  some  way  towards  paying  our 
war  bill.  It  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
trade  in  second-hand  jewellery,  which  has  been 
abnormally  active  of  late,  simply  because  so  many 
women  have  had  to  pawn  or  sell  their  jewels  to 
pay  their  gambling  debts.  Mere  girls  contract 
■"  debts  of  honour,"  whicn  they  are  as  much  bound 
to  paj'  as  are  their  brothers.  But,  laments  the 
writer:  — 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  Bridge  is  that  they  fre- 
<iuently  lore  to  men,  and  this,  it  will  be  well  under- 
stood, poisons  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and 
undermines  that  chivalrous  respect  in  ■nhich  women 
must  be  held  if  society  in  the  true  sense  is  to  be 
maintained. 

At  country  house  parties  it  is  nothing  but 
bridge;  and  even  in  houses  where  the  guests  are 
supposed  to  go  once  to  church  on  Sundays,  bridge 
is  complete  lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  of  the 
week.  Altogether,  this  picture  of  bridge-worship- 
ping society  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  thai 
has  appeared  for  many  "5  day. 


"The  Young  Scotsman  of  To-day:  is  He  on  the 
Down  Grade?"  is  the  title  of  a  searching  criticism 
"by  Mr.  Edward  Garrett  in  the  "Young  Man."  He 
laments  the  growth  of  Mammon  worship,  the  de- 
cay of  letters,  the  spread  of  trashy  prints  from 
England,  and  the  lack  of  serious  reading,  which,  he 
avers,  mark  the  latest  descendants  of  the  Coven- 
anters. Scotland,  he  says,  "presents  many  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  subject  nation,"  notably  the 
adoption  of  the  baser  traits  of  the  dominant  race. 


The  New  England  Magazine. 

The  "  New  England  Magazine  "  for  September 
begins  a  new  volume  with  a  new  cover,  and  is  a 
very  strong  number.  There  is  a  story  by  Bret 
Harte,  entitled  "  The  Reincarnation  of  Smith," 
and  articles  on  the  Triumph  of  the  American  Idea 
and  the  Yankee  Yacht,  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. There  is  another  very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  entitled  "What  the 
Cities  are  Doing  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor," 
which  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Waugh  and  Dr.  Barnardo.  He  men- 
tions among  other  things  that  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  special  court  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  Chicago  the  number  of  boys  sent  to  jail  in  that 
city  has  been  reduced  in  two  years  from  1,705  to 
20.  New  York  is  now  to  have  a  juvenile  court, 
and  several  other  States  are  following  the  lead  of 
Chicago.  There  is  another  very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  on  "  Sun  Spots  and  the 
Weather  Forecast,"  which  explains  the  mystery  of 
the  bolometer.  The  new  spectrum  revealed  by  the 
bolometer  is  twenty  times  the  length  of  the  old 
spectrum.  The  bolometer  is  an  instrument  so 
sensitive  to  heat  that  it  may  be  called  an  eye  that 
sees  in  the  dark.  What  is  light  to  the  eye  is  heat 
to  the  bolometer,  and  what  is  dark  to  the  eye  i  ■ 
cold  to  the  bolometer.  The  writer  mentions, 
among  other  facts,  that  Professor  Langley  ha:; 
discovered  that  to  any  person  who  viewed  the  sun 
outside  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet  it  would  ap- 
pear of  a  blue  colour. 


The  Strand  Magazine. 

In  the  "  Strand  Magazine  "  for  October  quite  a 
number  of  legal  luminaries,  from  Sir  Francis  Jeune 
to  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  downwards,  record  their 
views  on  the  delicate  subject  of  whether  "  the  law- 
is  too  dear."  They  one  and  all,  especially  Sir 
Francis  Jeune,  admit  that  it  is,  and  much  too  dear, 
but  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  made  cheaper  their  views 
are  not  so  clear. 

From  another  interesting  paper  on  the  question 
of  how  oab  and  'bus  drivers  are  tested  in  England 
and  America,  we  learn  that  in  1899,  out  of  2,284 
"bus  applicants,  765  were  disqualified  as  not  pro- 
perly able  to  drive.  The  preliminary  tests  in 
knowledge  of  London  and  steering  vehicles  are 
stiffer  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Another  paper  describes  "  the  lost  land  of  Eng- 
land," where  the  sea  constantly  washes  it  away; 
Mr.  Frank  Holmfield  describes  an  hour  with  a 
bird-doctor,  and  a  good  many  pages  are  devoted 
tc  Sandow  and  the  plaster  cast  recently  taken  of 
him,  and  now  in  South  Kensington. 
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German  Magazines. 


Deutsche  Revue. 

An  Italian  Diplomat  contributes  a  very  lucid 
article  upon  the  position  of  Italy  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  The  opposition  to  the  alliance  amongst 
certain  sections  of  the  people  has  been,  and  is  now, 
very  strong,  and  a  discussion  as  to  its  probable 
renewal  is  very  opportune.  The  writer  points  out 
that  al  flrst  Italy  allied  herself  to  Austria  and 
Germany  in  1SS2  owing  to  the  dangerous  isolation 
in  which  she  found  herself;  was,  in  fact,  practically 
compelled  to  join  the  Alliance.  The  severe  drain 
made  upon  her  slender  resources  in  keeping  up  so 
large  an  army  and  fleet  was  very  much  resented. 
In  1892.  when  the  danger  of  isolation  had  no 
terrors  for  Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  renew 
the  treaty,  if  it  were  renewed  at  all,  upon  other 
lines.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini  succeeded,  after 
considerable  diflicultj',  in  arranging  a  preferential 
tariff  with  the  other  two  states,  and  on  this  basis 
the  Alliance  was  continued.  The  writer  points 
out  how  very  different  the  new  arrangement  really 
was  from  the  old,  but  insists  that  if  the  Alliance 
is  to  be  continued  public  opinion  in  Italy  will 
demand  that  all  other  agreements  shall  be  quite 
subordinate  to  good  trade  relations.  The  Diplomat 
calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  German 
system  of  banking  has  been  introduced  into  Italy. 
Although  German  money  has  been  withdrawn  and 
largely  replaced  by  French,  German  methods  reign 
supreme.  The  article  is  a  very  moderate  exposi- 
tion of  the  Italian  case. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  gives  an  English  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Fred- 
erick. He  goes  over  the  story  of  their  marriage, 
which  he  maintains  was  one  of  love  as  well  as  of 
convenience.  Sir  Richard  quotes  from  his  diary 
the  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  ceremony  at  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  first  Jubilee. 
The  Emperor,  then  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  was 
far  and  away  the  most  striking  figure  amongst 
the  glittering  throng  of  the  Royalty  of  Europe. 
His  huge  stature  and  white  uniform  made  him  pro- 
minently conspicuous.  The  article  tells  nothing 
that  is  new  and  says  very  little  indeed  about  the 
late  Empress. 

Leo  Brenner  contributes  an  interesting  article 
upon  new  suns,  but  the  otjher  articles  are  mostly 
concerned  with  biographical  reminiscences. 


I 


Deutsche  Rundschau. 

A  short  article  upon  the  late  Empress  Frederick 
records  the  well-known  fact  that  she  was  by  no 
means  popular  amongst  Germans,  whilst  her  hus- 
band was  almost  idolised.       However,  the  writer 


admits  the  many  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to 
contend,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  as  wife 
and  mother  she  worthily  did  her  part.  In  fact, 
one  gathers  that  being  the  mother  of  "  our  Kaiser  " 
constitutes  her  greatest  claim  to  consideration  in 
the  Fatherland. 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  contributes  the  last  of 
his  series  of  articles  upon  his  travels  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  eminent  evolutionist  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  apes  found  in  the 
islands,  and"  relates  in  detail  the  experience  he 
had  of  one  especially.  This  was  a  small  gibboon, 
which  he  kept  for  some  months  in  his  house  in 
Java.  In  natural  histories  this  ape  is  called  "  Mo- 
loch," and  its  scientific  name  is  Hylohates  leucis- 
cu?.  The  natives,  however,  give  it  the  name  of 
"  Oa,"  from  its  peculiar  rapidly  repeated  cry.  The 
"  Oa  "  stands  about  three  feet,  being,  in  fact,  about 
the  size  of  a  six-years-old  child,  but  the  head  is 
smaller,  the  legs  shorter,  and  tne  arms  much 
longer.  It  never  crawled  on  all-fours,  but  always 
walked  upright.  When  wild,  the  "  Oa  "  is  noted 
for  the  tremendous  distances  he  can  spring  from 
tree  to  tree.  This  particular  animal  made  great 
friends  with  the  Malays,  who  treated  him  exactly 
the  same  as  their  own  children.  He  was  most 
particular  about  his  toilet,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
perly washed  and  dried.  The  only  noises  he 
made  were  "Oc-oa-oa,"  and,  when  angry,  "  hink- 
hink-hink."  He,  however,  was  able  to  modulate 
time  and  key  so  much  that  those  who  studied 
him  easily  made  out  what  he  wanted.  He  often 
talked  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others.  The  Oa 
when  frightened  gives  tongue  to  a  third  cry,  which 
is,  however,  seldom  used.  His  gesticulations 
are  very  expressive.  He  was  very  proud  of  a 
little  red  jacket,  which  he  was  able  to  button 
down  the  front.  Eating  and  drinking  formed  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  subsisted  on  fruit,  which 
he  ate  in  the  same  way  as  a  man,  peeling  oranges 
and  bananas  very  skilfully.  He  had  great  prefer- 
ence for  certain  kinds  of  fruit.  Besides  milk  and 
cocoa,  he  was  very  fond  of  sweet  wine,  which  made 
him  quite  drunk.  These  gibboons  are  regarded 
by  the  Malays  as  bewitched  men,  but  not  as  mon- 
keys. The  story  is  also  told  by  them  of  how 
two  children  and  their  Aunt  Oa  went  into  the 
forest  for  a  walk.  The  children  lost  their  aunt, 
and  crying  and  calling  for  "  Oa "  went  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  forest.  Completely  lost,  they 
took  to  living  in  trees  and  on  fruit.  As  time 
went  on  they  forgot  all  their  language  and  only 
retained  the  "  Oa-oa-oa  "  which  now  distinguishes 
their  descendants,  the  gibboon.  After  this  account 
of  the  missing  link.  Dr.  Haeckel  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  habits  of  the  Malays,  and  to  defend  the 
title  he  has  given  to  his  series  of  articles. 
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French   Magazines. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 
Tne  two  September  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris  "  recall  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  '"   in 
its  best  days,  for  a  very  large  number  of  articles 
arc  devoted  to  historical  and  literary  subjects.   We 
have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Teizac'c  interesting 
account  of  modern  Siberia.      The  only  topical  ar- 
ticle is  that  contributed  by  the  editor  (M.  Lavisse) 
himself,  and  t-utitled.  "  The  Second  Imperial  Visit." 
The  distinguished  French  Academician  sums  up 
very  conclusively  the  general  feeling  of  educated 
and  cultivated  France  concerning  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance.      He  begins  by  alluding  to  the  fact 
that    the    foreign    Press    had    recently    more  than 
once  hinted  that  the  Alliance  was  becoming  much 
weaker,  and  that  Nicholas  II.  had  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  French  Republic's  home  politics. 
M.  Lavisse  observes  shrewdly  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  two  more  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment than  those  of  those  two  great  States;  but  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  both  the  Emperor  and  Presi- 
dent are  thoroughly  well  aware  of  this  important 
fact,  and   neither  expects  the  other   10  be  differ- 
ent from  what  he  is.       He  begs  his  countrymen 
and  countryw^omen  not  to  make  the  great  mistaice 
that  the  present  visit  is  a  triumph  for  the  present 
Ministry;  Russia's  ally,  he  declares,  is  France,  not 
any  special  group  of  Frenchmen.      The  bitter  ani- 
mosities which  now  exist  between  the  great  poli- 
tical parties,  not  only  in  France,  hut  elsewhere, 
are  a  serious  peril.      Every  Frenchman,  whatever 
his  opinions,  ought  to  he  able  to  feel  that  he  trusts 
the    Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs.    M.    L.    Lavisse 
thoroughly   believes  that  Nicholas    II.,    like    his 
father,  is  a  profound  lover  of  peace  and  hater  of  a 
war.       It   is   significant   that   in    this   article    the 
writer  makes  absoluLely  no  mention  of  the  South 
African  embroglio,  although  he  alludes  to  the  pu- 
sillanimity displayed  by  the  great  Poweis  apropos 
of  Armenia  and  the  Sultan's  victim^:. 

In  IS]  5. 
The  place  of  honour  in  the  first  September  num- 
ber is  given  to  Viscount  de  Reiset's  account  of 
the  return  to  Paris  in  1S15  of  Louis  XVIII.  A 
very  curious  episode  is  described  at  some  length, 
and  proves  conclusively  how  completely  the  old 
regime  had  become  wiped  out  in  twenty-five  years. 
Louis  XVI.'s  brother,  when  on  his  way  "  home," 
spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Sainc  Denis,  in  the  famous 
school  where  are  educated  at  the  State's  expense 
the  daughters  of  distingui?hcd  officers.  The  King 
held  a  review  of  the  school,  but  so  profoundly 
Bonapartist  were  they,  that  several  absolutely  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  King,  and  a  number 
even  went  so  far  as  to  cry  in  his  presence  "  Long 


live  the  Emperor."  There  is  also  a  curious  little 
pen  picture  of  Wellington;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  popular  in  Parisian  society,  al- 
though his  wife  won  all  hearts  by  her  charm  of 

manner. 

The  Turkish  Difficulty. 
What  may  be  called  the  Franco-Turkish  episode 
has  evidently  inspired  two  articles— one  dealing 
with  a  similar  episode  in  1857,  and  the  other,  more 
interesting,  which  deals  with  the  fii-sc  Turkish 
Embassy  ever  sent  to  France.  Curiously  enough, 
diplom-atic  relations  between  Paris  and  the  Porte 
were  first  opened  in  1797,  and  for  five  years  a  noted 
Turkish  .liplomat,  Esseid  All  Fffendi,  lived  in  the 
French  capital,  his  household  consisting  of  eigh- 
teen persons.  So  popular  was  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador that  the  French  ladies,  headed  by  Madame 
Tallien,  made  a  point  of  appearing,  when  in  his 
presence,  dressed  as  odalisks.'  But  his  successes 
were  purely  social  and  in  no  sense  diplomatic,  for 
the  great  Napoleon  managed  his  foreign  affairs 
without  the  intervention  of  embassies  or  ambas- 
sadors. 

Volapuk. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Breal  some  tinae 
ago  proposed  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  the  adop- 
tion of  nat  so  much  a  universal  language,  as  the 
adoption  by  all  civilised  countries  of  the  language- 
of  either  France  or  England,  or  both.       Accord- 
ing   to   his    idea,    an    Italian    meeting    a   Russian 
should  be  able,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  converse 
with  him  in  either  English  or  French.      M.  Bol- 
lack  is  very  indignant  at  this  suggestion,  and  he 
declares   that   those   familiar   with   England   will 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  in  that  country  a  law  w^ould 
ever  be  passed  to  make  the   teaching  of  French 
obligatory  in  all  the  schools.      M.  BoUack  would 
prefer  some  system  of  tTue  Volapuk,  or  universal 
language,  which,  unlike  Fren.h  or  English,  should 
be  easily  acquired  by  the  people  of  every  country, 
and  of  which  tbe  spelling  should  be  comparatively 
simple.      M.  Breal  gives  a  brief  reply  to  his  critic, 
and  brushing  aside  his  objection,  sets  out  triumph- 
antly that   in   Aaierica   his   suggestion   has   been 
received  with  great  favour,  and  that  already  in  cer- 
tain great  American  universities  the  learning  of 
the  French  language  is  absolutely  obligatory. 
Other  Articles. 
Other  articles  deal  with  the  career  of  Ambroise 
Pare,    the    great    French    medieval    surgeon  wha 
wrote  the  first  great  work  on  surgery;  an  elabor- 
ate account  of  a  curious  financial  scheme  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  Lyonese  merchants  under  Louis 
XIV.;  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  personality  and  career 
of  that  j^omcwhat  neglected  individual,  the  brother 
of  Madame  de  la  Vallie're;  and  a  curious  analysis 
of  the  French  love  of  red  tape  and  what  the  writer 
styles  public  functionarism. 
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The  Nouvelle  Revue. 
M.  Pilon  writes  upon  the  evolution  of  Frencli 
jouiaalisni,  the  details  of  which  are  of  no  par- 
ticular mierest  to  English  readers.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  to  note  that  M.  Pilon  utters  the  com- 
plaint so  often  heard  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America,  that  the  enormously  increasing  popularity 
of  newspapers  has  killed  books,  which  are  more 
and  more  becoming  the  consolation  of  the  culti- 
vated few.  His  remedy  is  characteristic.  We 
cannot,  he  says  in  effect,  "  stop  this  passion  for 
newspapers.  Let  us  therefore  strive  to  improve 
them.  Let  us  found  schools  for  journalists,  where 
our  future  instructors  may  be  themselves  in- 
structed." If  this  is  not  done  M.  Pilon  has  a  ter- 
rible threat  in  store,  namely,  that  jus:  as  the 
stage  is  being  invaded  by  the  cinematograph,  so 
the  journalism  of  the  future  will  pale  its  ineffec- 
tual fires  bffore  vast  illuminated  glasses  in  which 
the  populace  will  be  able  to  read  all  the  news  of 
the  day  for  nothing.  Presumably,  these  luminous 
glasses  will  be  erected  by  enterprising  advertisers, 
though  M.  Pilon  does  not  definitely  say  so. 

An  Apology  for  Money. 
M.  Forest  contributes  a  quaint  article  on  wihat 
has  in  a  sense  stood  in  need  of  an  apologist, 
namely,  money.  The  only  religion,  he  says,  which 
should  answer  precisely  to  the  aspirations  of  our 
times,  the  only  one  of  which  the  theory  would  be 
absolute,  unassailable,  producing  the  greatest  civi- 
lising activity,  the  only  one  on  which  one  could 
establish  a  fine  moral  system  capable  of  regulating 
the  world  harmoniously,  would  be  a  religion 
founded  on  the  love  of  money.      M.  Forest  will  not 


allow  that  such  a  religion  exists  already.  "  Those 
who  are  the  cleverest  at  money-making,"  he  says, 
"  attach  themselves  involuntarily  to  other  and  dif- 
ferent creeds."  What  we  want  is  a  proper  cul- 
tus  with  moral  rules,  eloquent  preachers,  even 
fanatics,  to  go  ?bout  the  streets  in  procession  cry- 
ing ouc  to  everybody  their  faith  in  the  regeneration 
of  man  by  means  of  the  only  god  Plutus.  In 
fact,  he  says,  we  must  set  up  again  the  golden  calf 
on  his  feet.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  M.  Forest 
to  draw  from  the  life  of  all  highly-civilised  na- 
tions a  variety  of  examples  showing  both  the  rever- 
ence which  is  paid  to  money  and  also  the  hypocrisy 
which  pretends  uhat  poverty  is  so  much  better 
than  riches.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  does 
not  mean  altogether  by  money  what  that  term 
generally  implies.  In  his  views  it  should  be 
thought  it  represents  for  the  individual  an  hon- 
ourable increase  of  his  means  of  action  and  of 
power.  In  the  religion  a  miser  would  not  be  a 
saint,  and  the  getting  of  gold  for  its  own  sake 
would  remain  an  infamous  and  a  foolish  thing. 
Riches  lose  all  their  moral  value  if  they  are  not 
regarded  as  motive  forces  and  instruments  of 
progress;  indeed,  M.  Forest  would  actually  make 
money  a  standard  by  which  one  would  measure  the 
powers  of  one's  fellow  creatures,  so  tha;t  the  man 
who  had  half  a  million  francs  would  be  just  five 
times  greater  intellectually  than  the  man  who 
had  a  hundred  thousand.  Of  course,  the  inherit- 
ance of  fortunes  would  make  some  difference,  but 
practically  he  thinks  that  under  the  social  system 
which  he  imagines,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
keep  money  which  one  had  inherited  than  to  ac- 
quire it. 
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[The  proprietors  of  the  "  Eeview  of  Reviews  tor  Australasia  "  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Smith 
md  Elder,  London,  the  publishers  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  for  the  re-publication 
of  a  series  of  brief  episodes  from  that  work.  The  series  deals  with  picturesque  incidents  and  striking 
figures  in  the  Great  War  with  France,  betwixt  1793  and  1815.] 


No.   X.— SALAMANCA. 


North  of  Salamanca  the  Tormes  forms  a  great 
loop,  and  on  the  night  of  July  18  Marmont  had 
seizod  the  ford  of  Huerta  at  the  crown  of  the  loop. 
He  could  march  down  either  bank  of  the  river  to 
Salamanca.  Wellington  was  in  front  of  Salamanca, 
in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  river,  his  left 
opposite  the  ford  of  Santa  Maria,  his  right — thrust 
far  out  into  the  plain — touched,  but  did  not  oc- 
cupy, one  of  a  pair  of  rocky  and  isolated  hills 
called  the  Arapiles.  He  thus  stood  in  readiness 
for  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  betwixt 
Marmont  and  Salamanca.  On  the  right  bank  of 
that  stream,  opposite  the  ford  of  Santa  Maria,  was 
the  Srd  division,   strongly  entrenched. 

From  these  positions  the  wearied  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  for  nearly  two  days;  but  on 
July  23  Marmont's  reinforcements  would  be  up,  and 
Wellington  decided  he  must  retreat.  This  was 
exactly  what  Marmont  feared,  and  he  watched 
with  feverish  alertness  for  every  sign  that  the 
British  were  falling  back.  On  the  22nd  the  French- 
man made  a  daring  move.  He  marched  straight 
down  from  the  crown  of  the  river-loop,  seized  the 
outer  of  the  two  hills  we  have  described,  and  made 
a  dash  at  the  inner  one.  If  he  could  seize  both 
he  would  hold  an  almost  unassailable  position 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  his  enemy.  Wel- 
lington, however,  quickly  sent  forward  some  troops 
to  seize  and  hold  the  nearer  Arapiles.  The  race 
was  keen.  The  French  reached  the  hill  first,  but 
were  driven  from  i^^  by  the  more  stubborn  British. 
These  rugged  hills,  rising  suddenly  from  the  floor 
of  the  plain,  were  not  quite  500  yards  apart,  and  in 
an  instant  they  were  thus  turned  into  armed  and 
menacing  outposts,  from  whose  rough  slopes  two 
great  armies,  within  striking  distance  of  each 
other,  kept  stern  watch. 

The  Too-eager  Frenchman. 

Marmont  could  use  the  hill  he  held  as  a  pivot 
round  which  he  might  swing  his  army,  so  as  to  cut 
the  English  off  from  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road. 
Wellington,  to  guard  against  this,  wheeled  his 
lines  round — using  the  English  Arapiles  as  a  hinge 
— through  a  wide  segment  of  a  circle,  till  his  battle- 
line  looked  eastward,  and  what  had  been  his  rear 


became  his  front.  The  English  Arapiles,  and  not 
the  ford  of  Santa  Maria,  thus  became  the  tip  of 
his  left  wing;  his  right,  thrust  out  of  the  village 
of  Aldea  Tejada,  barred  the  road  by  which  Mar- 
mont might  slip  past  to  Salamanca.  For  hours 
the  two  armies  stood  in  this  position.  Welling- 
ton's baggage  and  waggons  meanwhile  were  falling 
back  along  the  road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  their 
dust,  rising  in  the  clear  summer  air,  caught  Mar- 
mont's troubled  eye.  Wellington,  he  believed, 
was  in  retreat,  and  would  escape! 

At  that  thought  Marmont's  prudence  vanished. 
He  hurried  his  left  wing — two  divisions  with  fifty 
guns,  under  Maucune — at  speed  along  the  crest  of 
some   low   hills   that  ran   in   a  wide  curve   round 
Wellington's  position.       Maucune  was  to  seize  the 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  and  so  throw  Wellington  off 
his  only  line  of  retreat.      But,  in  his  eagerness  to 
reach  that  prize,  Marmont  forgot  that  he  was  dis- 
locating, so  to  speak,  his  own  left  wing.      As  Mau- 
cune   moved    away,  a    gap,  growing    ever  wider, 
yawned  in  the  French  front.      And  it  was  almost 
as  perilous  to  commit  such  a  blunder  in  Welling- 
ton's presence  as  in  that  of  Napoleon  himself.  Wel- 
lington watched  with  cool  content  till  Marmont's 
blunder  was  past  remedy.       "At  last  I  have  him,' 
broke  from  his  lips;   and,  turning  to  the  Spanish 
general,  Alava,  w^ho  stood  by  his  side,  he  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "My  dear  Alava,  Mar- 
mont is  lost!"       Then  he  sealed  Marmont's  fault, 
and  made  it  irretrievable,  with  a  counter-stroke  ot 
thunder.       The  3rd  division  was  shot  across  the 
head  of  Maucune's   columns,  the  5th  was  hurlea 
upon  its  flank. 

Wellingfton's  Thunder-stroke. 

Pakenham  was  in  command  of  "the  Fighting 
Third,"  and  Wellington's  orders  were  given  to  him 
in  person,  and  with  unconventional  bluntness. 
"Do  you  see  these  fellows  on  the  hill,  Pakenham?" 
he  said,  pointing  to  where  the  French  columns  were 
now  visible;  "throw  you  division  into  columns  of 
battalions  at  them  directly,  and  drive  them  to  the 
devil!"  Pakenham,  an  alert  and  fiery  soldier, 
formed  his  battalions  into  column  with  a  word, 
and  took  them  swiftly   forward   in   an   attack  de- 
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scribed  by  admiring  onlookers  as  "the  most  spirited 
and  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen." 
His  columns,  as  they  neared  the  French,  deployed 
into  line,  the  companies  bringing  forward  their 
right  shoulders  at  a  run  as  they  marched,  and  the 
astonished  French,  who  expected  to  see  an  army 
in  retreat,  suddenly  found  these  red,  threatening 
lines,  edged  with  deadly  steel,  moving  fiercely  on 
them.  The  French  broke  into  a  hurried  fire,  theif 
columns  tried  to  deploy,  their  oflicers  sacrificing 
themselves  to  win  them  space  and  time.  But  the 
advance  of  the  3rd  was  as  unpausing  and  relent- 
less as  fate.  As  they  neared  the  French  the  more 
eager  spirits  began  to  run  forward:  the  lines 
seemed  to  curve  outward,  and  Pakenham,  in  his 
own  w'ords,  "let  the  men  loose."  The  bayonets 
fell  to  the  level,  the  English  ran  in  with  a  shout, 
and  the  French  formation  was  shattered  almost  in 
an   instant. 

Wallace's  brigade,  to  quote  the  description  of  an 
eye-witness,  halted  a  moment  as  they  reached  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  dress  their  lines,  disordered  by 
the  speed  of  their  advance  and  the  heavy  fire  of 
the    French    guns.       Just    as    they    paused.    Foy's 
column  threw  in  a  dep  and  rolling  volley,  and  in 
a  moment  the  earth  was  strewn  with  fallen  sol- 
diers from  Wallace's  front.      Stepping  coolly  over 
their  slain    or   wounded   comrades,    however,    the 
brigade  moved  steadily  forward;  and  Wallace,  lead- 
ing them,  turned,  looked  back  on  his  own  meu,  and 
with  an  inspiring  gesture  pointed  to  the  enemy. 
That    gesture    was    the    signal    to    charge!        The 
Frciich   themselves   believed   that,   having  caught 
their  enemies  with  a  fire  so  dreadful,   they  had 
destroyed  them,  and  were  now  moving  forward  in 
triumph,  when  they  saw,  through  the  smoke,  the 
faces  of  their  opponents  coming  on,  with  bayonets 
at  the  charge.      In  an  instant  there  came  fi'om  the 
British  a  prolonged  and  shattering  volley,  followed, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  by  the  fierce  p'lsh  of  the 
bayonet.      The  solid  French  column  swayed  back- 
wards, crumbled  into  fragments,  and  fled! 

A  Great  Cavalry-Charge. 
In  this  fight  the  44th  captaied  the  eagle  of  the 
French  62nd,  while  two  standards  were  taken  by 
the  4th  and  30th.  The  regimental  record  of  the 
44th  says  that  the  French  officer  who  carried  the 
eagle  wrenched  it  from  the  pole,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  it  under  his  grey  overcoat, 
when  Lieutenant  Pearce  attacked  him.  A  French 
infantry  soldier  came  up  with  levelled  bayonet, 
Dut  was  shot  dead  by  a  private  of  the  44th.  The 
eagle  was  captured,  fastened  to  a  sergeant's  hal- 
berd, the  44th  giving  three  cheers,  and  was  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  whole  fight,  gleaming 
above  English  bayonets  instead  of  French. 


Close  following  on  Pakenham's  charge  came  a 
splendid  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  British  cavalry. 
The  French  light  horse  rode  at  the  right  flank  of 
Pakenhajn's  division.  At  a  single  word  of  com- 
mand the  5th  fell  back  at  an  angle  to  the  line, 
and  one  far-heard  volley  drove  the  French  horse 
off  with  broken  squadrons.  The  5th  division  was 
by  this  time  pressing  heavily  on  Maucune's  flank. 
Suddenly  the  interval  betwixt  the  two  British  divi- 
sions was  filled  with  the  tumult  of  galloping  hoofs. 
The  Heavy  Brigade — the  3rd  and  4th  Dragoons 
and  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards — under  Le  Marchant, 
and  Anson's  light  cavalry,  were  riding  at  speed  on 
the  unhappy  French,  Threemassive  bodies  of  ranked 
infantry  in  succession  were  struck  and  destroyed 
in  that  furious  charge,  and  the  leading  squadron, 
under  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  galloping  in  advance, 
caught  a  battery  of  five  guns,  slew  its  gunners,  and 
brought  back  the  guns  in  triumph.  Many  of  the 
broken  French  infantry  fled  to  the  English  lines 
for  protection  from  the  long  swords  of  the  terrible 
horsemen. 

That  fiery,  exultant  rush  of  British  horsemen 
completed  the  destruction  of  Maucune's  division, 
and  captured  no  less  than  2,000  prisoners. 

In  the  last  charge  the  three  regiments  had  be- 
come mixed  together;  the  oflBicers  rode  where  they 
could  find  places,  but  a  rough  formation  was  kept; 
and  still  riding  at  speed,  the  English  horsemen 
drove  at  the  French.  At  ten  yards'  distance  the 
French  threw  in  a  close  and  murderous  volley 
which  brought  down  nearly  every  fourth  horse  or 
man.  But  the  rush  of  galloping  horsemen  was  not 
checked,  and  in  a  moment  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  joined  in  one  mad  melee.  At  last  the  French 
broke  and  fled.  'Le  Marchant  himself  rode  and 
fought  like  a,  private  soldier  in  the  charge.  When 
the  French  broke  he  drew  rein  and  commenced  to 
call  back  his  dragoons.  He  saw  a  considerable 
mass  of  French  infantry  drawn  together,  and  a 
handful  of  the  4th  Dragoons  prepare  to  charge 
them.  He  joined  the  little  band  of  cavalry,  and 
with  brandished  sword  rode  at  their  head  and  fell 
shot  through  the  body,  under  the  very  bayonets 
of  the  French. 

Beating  40,000  Men  in  Forty  Minutes. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  battle  began;  before 
six  o'clock  the  French  left  was  destroyed.  This  is 
the  fact  which  made  a  French  officer  describe  Sala- 
manca as  "  the  battle  in  which  40,000  men  were 
beaten  in  forty  minutes."  But  the  battle  was  not 
quite  over  yet.  Marmont,  riding  in  fierce  despair 
to  where  the  fight  was  raging,  eager  to  remedy 
his  blunder,  had  fallen  desperately  wounded,  and 
been  carried  off  the  field.  Bonnet,  his  successor, 
too,  was  wounded;  the  command  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Clausel,  a  cool   and  resourceful  soldier. 
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At  one  point  only  the  British  attack  had  failed. 
Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  had  been  launched  at  the 
French  Arapiles.  But  the  advantage  of  ground 
was  with  the  French.  By  some  blunder  the  Por- 
tuguese were  led  against  a  shoulder  of  the  hill  al- 
most as  steep  as  a  house-roof.  "  The  attack,"  says 
Sir  Scott  I.illie.  "  was  made  at  the  point  where 
I  could  not  ascend  on  horseback  in  the  morning." 
The  French  met  the  Portuguese,  too,  with  a  sort 
of  furious  contempt,  and  drove  them  back  in  wreck, 
and  for  a  moment  the  British  line  at  this  point 
was  shaken.  Wellington  in  person  brought  up 
Clinton's  division,  and  the  French,  grown  sud- 
denly exultant  and  coming  on 
eagerly,  were  driven   back. 

Night  was  now  falling  on  the 
battlefield,  but  the  long  grass, 
parched  with  the  summer  heat, 
had  caught  fire,  and  night  itself 
was  made  luminous  wi:h  the 
racing  flames  as  they  ran  up  the 
hill-slopes  and  over  the  level, 
where  the  wounded  lay  thick. 
Clausel,  with  stubborn  courage 
and  fine  skill,  was  covering  the 
tumult  of  the  French  retreat, 
while  Clinton  was  pressing  on 
him  with  fiery  energy.  Here  is 
Napier's  picture  of  the  last  scene 
in  this  great  fight: — "  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  fire 
showed  from  afar  hoAv  the  battle 
went.  On  the  English  side  a 
sheet  of  flame  was  seen,  some- 
times advancing  with  an  even 
fron:,  sometimes  pricking  forth 
in  spear-heads,  now  falling  back 
in  waving  lines,  anon  darting  up- 
wards in  one  vast  pyramid,  the 
apex  of  which  often  approached 
yet  never  gained  the  actual  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain;  but  the 
French  musketry  rapid  as  light- 
ning sparkled  along  the  brow  of 
the  heiglit  with  unvarying  ful- 
ness, and  with  what  destructive 
effects  the  dark  gaps  and  chang- 
ing shapes  of  the  adverse  fire 
showed  too  plainly;  meanwhile 
Pakenham  turned  the  left,  Foy 
glided  into  the  forest,  the  efful- 
gent crest  of  the  ridge  became 
black  and  silent,  and  the  whole 
French  army  vanished  as  it  were 
in  the  darkness." 

The  French  were  saved  from  ut- 
ter destruction  by  a  characteris- 
tic Spanish  blunder.    They  could 


puss  the  Tormes  at  only  one  of  two  points — Alba  de 
Tovmes,  where  Wellington  had  placed  a  strong 
Spanish  force,  and  Hureta.  Wellington,  riding 
with  the  foremost  files,  reached  Hureta,  and  found 
it  silent  and  empty.  The  French  had  gone  by 
Alba  de  Tormes,  which  the  Spanish  general  in 
charge  had  carelessly  abandoned!  "  The  French 
would  all  have  been  taken,"  wrote  Wellington 
afcerwardp.  ••  if  Don  Carlos  had  left  the  garrison 
in  Alba  do  Tormes  as  I  directed,  or  if,  having  taken 
it  away,  he  had  informed  me  it  was  not  there." 
As  it  was,  the  French  found  the  ford  open,  and 
pushed  their  retreat  with  such  speed    that,  on  the 
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day  afler  the  fight,  Clausel  was  forty  miles  from 
Salamanca. 

The  Pursuit. 

Welllugton  overcook  the  French  rear-Snard  on 
tlie  'A'Srd,  and  there  followed  a  memorable  cavalrj- 
exploit,  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  steady 
squares   have  been   crushed  by  a  cavalry   charge. 
The  heavy  German  horse,  riding  fast  with  narrow 
frout  up  a  valley,  found  the  French  in  solid  squares 
of   infantry   on   the   slope   above   them.     The   left 
squadron   wheeled   without  breaking   their   stride, 
and  rode  gallantly   at   the  nearest  square.       The 
French  stood  firm  and  shot  fast,  but  the  Germans 
charged  to  the  very  bayonet  points.     A  wounded 
horse  stumbled  forward  on  the  face  of  the  square, 
and  broke  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  horsemen  were 
through  the  gap.  and  the  square  was  destroyed.    A 
second   square  and   a  third  were   in  like   manner 
shattered.     These   fine   horsemen,   that  is,   in  one 
splendid  charge  destroyed  three  infantry  squares 
and  captured  1,400  prisoners!  Wellington  described 
this   charge   as   "  the   most   gallant   he   ever   wit- 
nessed." 

Salamanca  was  a  notable  fight,  and  an  over- 
whelming victory.  Wellington  himself  would  have 
seleccod  Salamanca  as  the  battle  which  best  proved 
his  military  genius.  If  not  so  history-making  as 
Waterloo,  or  so  wonderful,  considered  as  a  mere 
stroke  of  war,  as  Assaye.  it  was  the  most  soldierly 
and  skilful  of  all  Wellington's  battles.  He  cer- 
tainly showed  in  that  fight  all  the  qualities  of  a 
consummate  captain— keen  vision,  swift  resolve, 
perfect  mastery  of  tactics,  the  faculty  for  smiting 
at  the  supreme  moment  with  overwhelming 
strength-all  ia  the  highest  degree.  In  rAimbers 
the  French  were  slightly  superior;  m  artillery 
their  superiority  was  great.  Marmont's  army  was 
made  up  of  war-hardened  veterans,  in  that  mood 
in  which  the  French  soldiers  aie  most  dangerous, 
the  exultant  expectation  of  victory.  Yet  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  that  great,  disciplined,  exultant 


host,  with  leaders  slain  and  order  wrecked,  was 
rolling  in  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  defeat 
along  the  road  which  led  to  Alba  de  Tonnes.  With 
some  justice  Wellington  himself  said,  "  I  never 
saw  an  army  receive  such  a  beating."  It  reached 
the  ford  a  mob  rather  than  an  anny.  All  regi- 
mental formation  nad  vanished.  The  men  had  los-t 
their  officers,  officers  had  forgotten  their  men. 
soldiers  had  flung  away  their  arms.  The  single 
purpose  of  the  disordered  multitude  was  flight. 
Salamanca  certainly  proves  that  Wellington  knew 
how  to  strike  with  terrific  force! 

Napoleon^s  Judgment. 

The  British  lo.^t  in  killed  and  wounded  5,200;  the 
French  loss  was  14,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  prison- 
ers. Three  French  generals  w^ere  killed,  four  were 
wounded,  two  eagles,  six  standards,  and  eleven 
guns  were  captured.  Three  weeks  after  Salamanca, 
Clausel  could  gather  at  Valladolid  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  gallant  host  smitten  with  disaster  so 
sudden  f-nd  overwhelming  on  the  evening  of  July 

22. 

■  The  news  of  this  great  defeat  reached  Napoleon 
in  the  depths  of  Russia  on  September  2,  and  the 
tidings  filled  him  with  wrath.  He  declared  that 
the  unhappy  Marmont  had  "  sacrificed  his  country 
to  personal  vanity,"  and  was  guilty  of  "  a  crime." 
Failure,  indeed,  Avas.  in  Napoleon's,  ethics,  the  last 
and  worst  of  crimes,  the  sin  that  had  never  for- 
giveness. Napoleon's  rage  against  Marmont,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  only  soothed  by  the  perusal  of 
Wellington's  despatches  describing  the  battle.  Na- 
poleon himself  had  turned  the  manufacture  of  bul- 
letins into  mere  experiments  in  lying,  and  he  knew 
that  all  his  generals  followed  his  example.  He 
never,  therefore,  believed  the  accounts  given  by 
his  generals  of  their  operations.  But  when  he 
road  Wellington's  despatch  he  said,  "  This  is  true! 
I  am  sure  this  is  a  true  account;  and  Marmont, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  to  blame!" 
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L— WHAT    THE    GERMANS    ARE    DOING. 


What  They  Have  Done  in  Five   Years. 

Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  pamphlet  entitled  "Made  in  Germany,"  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  current  number  of  the 
"National  Review,"  in  which  he  somewhat  ex- 
ultantly points  to  the  fact  that  his  most  gloomy 
vaticinations  of  five  years  ago  have  been  more 
than  vindicated  by  events.      He  says:  — 

We  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  lose  our  suprem- 
acy in  coal  production;  we  have  lost  it  in  pig-iron 
production;  our  inferior  place  ns  a  steel  producer  is 
becoming  worsened  each  year;  we  have  lost  our  suprem- 
acy as  a  general  exporting  nation.  There  are  only  two 
big  industries  in  which  we  remain  supreme — textiles  and 
ships,  and  in  each  of  them  we  are  threatened  as  men- 
acingly as  twenty  years  ago  ■we  were  threatened  in  those 
industries  which  we  have  now  lost.  Nor  are  we  gain- 
ing in  commerce,  as  distinct  from  manufacture.  The 
progress  of  Hamburg  and  other  Continental  ports  bears 
witness  of  that.  !Nor  are  we  maintaining  our  place  as 
the  world's  bankers;  nations  in  need  of  money  no  longer 
come  to  iL5  as  a  matter  of  course;  they  have  commenced 
to  take  their  wants  to  tiie  United  States;  China's  war 
loan  had  to  be  placed  jointly  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  taken  up  mostly  in  Germany.  Eng- 
land herself  has  gone  a-begging"  to  the  United  States 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  South  African  war.  In 
1890  our  exports  were  worth  £7  Os.  T^d.  per  head;  in 
1900  they  were  worth  only  £6  5s.  lOfd.  (The  export  of 
ships  is  not  included  in  either  year,  because  thev  were 
not  exhibited  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  in  1890.) 
These  figures  prove  that  we  have  lost  ground,  not  only 
relatively  to  other  countries,  but  actually  upon  a  peV 
head  basis  of  our  own  country's  population. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Hamburg  affords 
him  another  opportunity  of  crowing  over  his 
critics.  Hamburg,  he  says,  is  now  the  first  port 
on  the  continent  and  is  only  second  to  London. 
How  long  Ix)ndon  will  retain  her  supremacy  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  He  concludes  his  survey  by  a 
reference  to  the  effect  of  American  competition 
upon  English  and  German  trade.      He  says:  — 

The  industrial  competition  of  the  United  States  five 
years  ago  was,  by  comparison  with  what  it  is  now  and 
threatens  to  be  in  the  near  future,  as  the  hand-breadth 
cloud  upon  the  horizon.  England's  advance  to  indus- 
trial greatness  was,  even  during  those  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  advance  was  most  rapid, 
an  imperceptible  crawl  compared  to  the  sudden  stride 
of  the  United  States.  Germany's  advance  was  more 
rapid  than  England's,  but  it  was  much  slower  than 
America's.  And  do  not  think  that  Germanv  will 
cease  to  be  formidable  because  a  greater  industrial 
Power  than  Germany  has  arisen.  Germanv.  in  many 
respects,  will  become  more  formidable  than  ever. 
Driven  out  of  many  of  her  markets  bv  the  United 
States,  she  will  fight  with  the  greater  pertinacity  against 
England  for  the  possession  of  those  markets  in  which 
England  retains  a  foothold. 

The  Etrix  of  the  Ixdigo  Tbade. 
A   writer   in  the   "Westminster   Gazette"   gives 
some   interesting   particulars   concerning   the   ex- 


tent to  which  German  manufacturers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  injuring  the  indigo  industry  in  British 
India.      He  says:  — 

The  total  approximate  value  of  the  German  manufac- 
tures of  organic  dves  has  increased  from  £1,200,000  in 
1874  to  £6,000,000 "in  1898.  The  excess  of  the  export 
over  the  import  of  aniline  and  other  dves  has  grown 
from  1,640  tons  in  1880  to  18,684  in  1898;  of  alizarine 
from  3,781  to  9,281  in  the  same  period.  And  what 
becomes  of  the  exports?  Between  eighty  and  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  per  annum  goes  to 
our  erstwhile  markets  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
increase  in  value  of  the  exports  to  these  countries  has- 
risen  from   £358.242  in  1S90  to   £919.810  in  1898. 

The  Gonnan  firms  claim  for  the  synthetic  indigo  the 
following  advantages.  It  is  perfectly  pure  and  uniform 
in  quality.  It  gives  brighter  and  more  brilliant  shades 
to  the  cloth.  It  is  more  economical  than  the  natural 
article.  And  the  manufacturers  are  not  slow  in  press- 
ing these  advantages  on  the  buyers.  To  scientific  abihty 
of  the  first  rank,  to  the  highest  organising  power,  our 
Geiman  rivals  add  a  business  cuteness  and  "  push " 
which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  One  practical  test  of 
the  value  of  the  synthetic  product  is  the  decrease  in  im- 
ports of  the  natural  indigo.  In  1886  the  Germans  im- 
ported 1,036  tons;  in  1898  this  dropped  to  118,  and  in 
1899  had  disappeared,  being  replaced  by  an  export  of 
256  tons.  Tha,t  is  to  say,  Germany  is  prepared  to  com- 
pete with  India  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Imports 
from  Bengal  to  Marseilles  have  ceased,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  there  was  an  annual  average  of  1,500  oases. 

Have  the  planters  learned  the  lesson?  Hitherto, 
when  output  has  been  inferior  in  quality  or  limited  in 
quantity,  owing  to  bad  seasons,  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  real  sufl-'erers  have  been  the  industries  depend- 
ing on  the  dye.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  cr-op 
the  higher  rose  the  price.  But  indigotin,  synthetically 
produced,  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1897.  It  then 
began  to  daviTi  upon  the  planters  that  they  must  bestir 
theinselve?.  A  few  experts  were  set  to  work  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  cultivation. 
The  problems  for  solution  were  naturally  very  simple — 
how  to  increase  the  yield:  and  how  to  extract  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  colouring-matter  from  the  plant.  The 
expert?  found  that,  by  a  change  in  the  method  of 
oxidising  the  liquid  obtained  fro  a  steeping  the  plant, 
the  colouring-matter  may  be  increased  by  twenty-five 
per  cent.  They  find  that  fresh  leaves  grow  in  a  short 
time  after  the  lea.ves  are  stripped  off,  and  that  five  or 
six  strippings  per  year  are  quite  feasible.  Let  us  hope 
things  have  not  gone  too  far  for  recovery. 


Our  German  Competitors. 
Two  Opposing  Estimates. 

The  question  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  the 
German  manufacturer  to  the  British  continues  to 
be  fiercely  discussed.  Last  month  two  pieces  of 
first-hand  evidence,  furnished  by  British  observers 
in  Germany,  have  been  published.  They  are  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  each  other. 


Pro  the  Briton. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.   Matthew  Little, 
writes:  — 


He. 
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I  have  not,  in  all  my  experience,  met  such  a  slon- 
lot  ot  men,  and  if  they  are  typical  ol  the  German  work- 
man, we  can  easily  beat  them  in  the  erecting  of  ma- 
chinery and  ironwork.  During  the  two  months  I  have 
been  here  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  their 
raechodG  and  noticing  their  ideas,  and  must  say  that 
I  prefer  our  principles.  English  work  is  much  better 
than  German,  and  all.  the  nonsense  published  in  the 
British  Press  should  be  paid  for  and  appear  under  the 
advertisement   columns. 

Take  this  work,  for  instance,  and  compare  the  ele- 
vating and  conveying  plant  supplied  by  us  with  the 
similar  appliances  made  by  a  German  firm.  The  first 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  second  as  an  anchor  chain  is  to 
a  i  crane  chain.  The  principle  they  work  on  here  is 
cheapriess  rather  than  stability,  and  I  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  the  German  coalwashers  erected  in  England. 

The  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  their  bridges,  the 
structure  being  as  light  as  possible.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  over  the  Weser,  the  most  important  in  the  town  of 
Bremen;  when  you  are  on  it,  and  a  '•  droskie  "  or  four- 
wheeler,  is  crossing  at  the  same  time,  you  notice  it 
springing  three  or  four  inches.  I  got  quite  a  shock 
the  first  time  T  experienced  the  movement.  I  feel 
quite  sure  it  will  collapse  one  of  these  days,  and  even 
now  it  must  cost  an  awful  lot  to  keep  in  repair,  as 
workmen  are  contmually  engaged  on  it,  and  it  is  only 
foiir  years  old.  You  would  never  see  such  a  bridge  in 
Britain.  If  the  Pressmen  only  knew  the  truth,  they 
would  stop  running  down  our  manufactures,  as  it  must 
do  a  lot  of  injury  to  our  trade. 

Our  work  here  will  be  a  splendid  advertisement,  and 
vn]]  be  as  fine  a  labour-saving  plant  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
as  f  am,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  mistakes  in 
the  structure  supplied  under  other  contracts,  keeping 
our  plant  as  nice  and  straight  as  possible,  so  far  with 
excellent  results.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  put  any 
similar  plant  in  Deutschland  very  much  in  the  shade. 
The  mistakes  they  nave  made  are,  however,  awful  to  con- 
template, and  I  should  be  shaking  in  my  shoes  if  I  had 
been  the  designer,  as  those  in  connection  with  our  work 
will  cost   £300  at  least  to  put  right. 

Our  work  beats  the  record  of  the  Edinburgh  electric 
job  for  dropping  right  into  place  without  cutting  or  fit- 
ting; and  if  their  parts,  structure  roof  and  such-like 
had  only  been  anything  like  right,  it  would  have  been 
easy  ■\;ork  to  make  a  splendid  job.  I  have  net  had  a 
single  hole  to  drill  in  our  work,  which  is  very  creditable 
to  the  foreman  and  draughtsman. 


Con. 
The  other  is  a  correspondent  of  the  "Times," 
connected  with  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
firms  of  this  country.  He  sent  one  of  his  foremen 
to  inspect  some  of  the  more  recent  workshops  in 
Germany.  Here  are  the  notes  of  the  foreman's 
report.  The  correspondent  adds  that  the  writer 
of  the  report  stated  verbally  "that  the  men  in  the 
shops  he  visited  appeared  to  be  trying  to  do  their 
best,  not,  as  is  often  the  case  here,  only  what  is 
necessary  to  pass  muster":  — 

Works.— Well  arranged.  Each  department  self-con- 
tained; no  trafiic  of  workmen  from  one  department  to 
another;  jjreat  economy  in  transit  of  material.  Light 
and  ventilation  and  method  of  drawing  dust  from  ma- 
chines are  excellent.  Every  provision  made  for  the 
personal   cleanliness   of  the   workmen. 

Workmen. — Clean,  orderly,  Avith  steady  hands,  and 
great  delicacy  of  touch;  full  of  interest  in  their  work, 
working  steadily  from  bell  to  bell,  and  never  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  foreman's  absence.  Each  man  at  his 
post,  just  as  ready  and  anxious  to  start  at  the  appointed 
time  as  our  men  are  to    leave   cff. 

Qaalitj'-  and  Coit  of  Machining. — Kept  in  beautiful  work- 
ing order,  with  great  economy  in  use  of  oil  and  stores 
generally;  one  man  working  two,  three,  or  four  machines, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  I  watched  the 
application  of  their  various  tools,  timed  the  operations, 
and  ganged  the  quality  of  the  work,  which  I  found  to  be 
excellent,  both  turning,  planing,  milling,  and  boring, 
and  taking  one  operation  Avith  another,  their  cost  of 
machining  would  be  about  one-half  the  cost  of  ours. 

Accurate  Tools  and  Method  of  Producing  Them. — 
Their  tools  for  gauging  and  testing  work  are  of  the  most 
improved  kind,  giving  a  positive  reading  to  a  much  finer 
degree  than  ours.  Their  methods  of  producing  cutting 
tools  for  giving  correct  form  of  thread,  etc.,  are  ex- 
cellent, and  enable  the  worlonen  to  proceed  on  well 
defined  lines  Avith  very  great  accuracy. 

My  vi?it  Avas  in  every  respect  educational  in  point  of 
order,  system,  accuracy,  and  economy,  and  the  prob- 
lem Avhich  I  set  myself  is  the  application  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  the  various  impro\ed  methods  Avhieh  I  ha\'e 
seen  to  the  greater  and  more  varied  productions  of  our 
Avorks. 


IL-MR.    G.    N.    BARNES    ON    THE   BRITISH   WORKMAN. 


Mr.  Stead  writes  in  the  English  "Review  of  Re- 
views":— "I  have  received  the  following  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  on  the  Subject  of  this  sup- 
plement:— 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Stead, — First  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
share  the  pessimistic  views  given  expression  to  by 
recent  writers  on  the  position  of  British  industry, 
and  I  deny  the  assertions  which  have  been  made 
as  to  the  decadence  of  British  workmen.  True, 
America  and  Germany  have  developed  their  re- 
sources, and,  relatively  to  this  country,  stand  in 
a  better  position  than  formerly.  But  I  see  no- 
thing in  this  to  call  for  surprise  or  regret.  It  was 
inevitable.  It  was  bound  to  come.  There  is  no 
need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  seriously  bemoan  it.  We 
should  rather,  on  the  ether  hand,  ascertain  for 
ourselves  if  there  is  anything  in  either  of  those 


two  countries  which  we  can  copy  with  advantage. 
I  say  copy  with  advantage,  because  there  may  be 
things  done  in  America  Avhich  for  the  moment 
tend  to  increase  producing  capacity  there,  but 
which  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
copy.  The  greater  degree  of  minute  subdivision 
of  labour  in  America  is,  I  believe,  producing  a 
type  of  workman  far  inferior  to  the  mechanic  of 
this  country  in  initiative  and  reliability,  while  the 
unrestrained  piecework  methods  which  are  prac- 
tised there  set  man  against  man  and  produce  a 
lob-sided  and  narrow  individualism  which  may, 
in  the  long  run,  prove  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community. 

"  'A  man  may  produce  a  good  deal  if  his  faculties 
are  focussed  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  he  may  be- 
come himself  but  a  producing  machine  when  di- 
vested of  all  fellow-feeling  with  those  about  him, 
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and  eugaged  in  a  miserable  scramble,  in  which 
the  fittest  are  the  physically  strong  and  morally 
unscrupulous.  Before  embarking  on  this  course 
of  production,  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  leading. 
Will  it  lead  to  the  "producing  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sdble  full-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted 
human  creatures,'"  which,  Ruskin  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  the  only  wealth  worth  striving  for,  and 
which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
mtinufacturiug  supremacy?  Well,  I  Cinn  only  say, 
as  a  canny  Scot,  "  I  hi<e  ma  doots." 

'■  'Having,  then,  made  my  position,  I  hope,  quite 
clear,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Union- 
ism, as  bearing  upon  the  points  at  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  far  as  our  staple  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  concerned,  they  have  not  been  seri- 
ously assailed  either  by  America  or  Germany.  The 
exports  of  engineering  products  have  risen  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  from  seven  to  nine- 
teen millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  excepting  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile  machinery,   the   industry   is   more   prosperous 


and  buoyant  than  probably  at  any  time  of  its  his- 
tory. True,  a  few  locomotives  were  imported 
some  years  ago,  but  judging  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  imported  them,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  followed  by  any  more.  True,  also,  that  Ameri- 
can machine  tools  are  being  imported,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  readily  admit  their  supertority  in  design  and 
adaptability,  but  there  is  among  engineers  a 
steadily-increasing  body  of  opinion  against  them, 
as  being  inferior  in  finish,  less  durable,  and  softer 
than  those  of  British  manufacture.  Both  loco- 
motive-builders and  tool-makers  in  this  country 
are  full  of  work,  and  are  adopting  Improved 
methods  of  production  as  well  as  producing  better 
types  of  machines. 

"  'In  so  far  as  our  position  has  been  assailed,  I 
believe  that  we  have  lost,  in  so  far  as  we  have  lost, 
mainly  because  of  old-time  equipment  and  organi- 
sation, both  in  regard  to  tools  and  buildings,  al- 
though I  am  glad  to  admit  that  there  has  been  an 
immense  improvement  during  the  last  few  years.'  " 


IIL— WHAT    THE   AMERICANS    ARE    DOING. 


An  American  writer,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ford, 
contributes  to  the  "  Ne\v  England  Magazine  "  for 
Sc-ptember  an  article  entitled  "  The  Triumph  01  the 
.American  Idea."  in  which  he  expounds  with  the 
utmost  frankness  the  reasons  which  in  his  opinion 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenal  success  of 
his  countrymen.  The  Americans  have  come  out 
on  top,  he  maintains,  neither  by  reason  of  their 
climate,  nor  of  their  education,  nor  of  anything 
excepting  the  American  idea,  or  rather  American 
ideas,  which  he  proceeds  to  specify.  One  distinc- 
tive American  idea  is  the  negation  of  the  apos- 
tolic doctrine  that  in  whatever  situation  you  are 
you  must  therewith  be  content.  The  fundamental 
American  idea  is  never  to  be  satisfied,  but  always, 
again  to  quote  the  apostle,  forget  the  things  which 
are  behind  and  press  forward  to  those  which  are 
before.  Another  distinctively  American  idea  to 
which  he  attaches  very  great  importance  is  the 
BtiTQulus  to  individual  initiative.  Speaking  of  the 
industrial  success  of  American  manufacturers,  he 
says: — 

Tiiere  aie  those  who  attribute  this  fnct  to  the  effect 
of  our  wonderful  exhilarating  atmosr^phere,  but  the 
truth  is  that  their  speedy  adoption  of  the  American  ^\ay 
of  doinc  things  is  nt  the  root  of  it  all.  In  America 
the  workman,  to  secure  frood  wages,  or  even  to  hold  his 
job,  must  show  that  he  is  a  better  craftsman  tha;i 
these  about  him,  or  when  slack  times  come  he  Avill  in- 
evitably be  dropp;3d.  Again,  piece-work  prevails,  so 
that  a  powerful  incentive  exists  to  turn  out  as  niucii 
Avork  as  it   is  possible  to  perform. 


As  the  American  wins  by  going  un  these  prin- 
ciples John  Bull  is  following  behind  because  of  his 
extreme  reluctance  to  adept  them.  Mr.  Ford  says:  — 

The  British  Trades  I'nious  fight  the  American  in- 
vasion tooth  and  nail,  regulating  the  numbei  of  ma- 
chines eacli  man  is  allowed  to  operate,  and  their  out- 
put per  diem.  In  Kussia,  however,  i'ankee  ingenuity 
is  welcomed  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  tiie  other. 
American  lathes,  the  largest  in  the  world,  bore  cannon 
for  the  army,  and  turn  out  screw  shafts  for  the 
Navy  at  St.  Petersburg;  Yankee  ice  plants  exist  in 
Siberia,  onr  cotton  presses  are  sent  to  Central  Asia, 
while  the  ranid  development  of  Manchuria  is  entirely 
duo  to  the  adoption  of  American  machinery  of  every 
kind. 

In  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  continental  countries  the 
story  is  the   same. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  quickness  of  the  Russian  engineers 
in  vlie  Far  East  in  easting  aside  antiquated  European 
tools  and  methods  to  adopt  American  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  that  first 
biought  the  American  idea  prominently  before  the  con- 
t'outided  manufact>n-ers  of  Europe,  who  suddenly  found 
a  most  lucrative  market  completely  lifted  from  their 
sphere.  From  cross-ties  to  locomotives,  the  railroad 
through  Manchuria  was  built  with  American  material. 
American  pneumat'c  hammers,  that  gave  Yankee  rail- 
road spikes  800  taps  a  minute,  caused  even  the  drum- 
mers for  German  factories  to  wonder,  the  heavy  cranes 
that  lifted  ponderous  locomotives  all  by  the  power  of 
compressed  air  caused  the  engineers  to  mai'vel,  while  it 
was  the  American  idea  of  tunnelling  the  mountains  of 
Manchuria  with  air  drills,  that  caused  the  first  railway 
strike  known  to  have  occurred  in  Asia. 

The  reluctance  of  .John  Bull  to  adopt  new 
machinery  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
invested  so  much  capital  in  existing  plant  that 
he  does  not  like  to  change.     But  according  to  Mr. 
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Forrl,  the  American  idea  is  that  it  is  almost  a  sin 
to  build  a  machine  guaranteed  to  last  for  ever. 
They  proceed  upon  the  exactly  opposite  principle. 

In  the  States,  a  machine  is  often  guaranteed  to  last 
l)Ut  for  ten  years  at  most,  the  buyer  and  seller  both 
realising  that  n\  all  probability  new  inventions  will 
maife  it  obsolete  within  that  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  or  PJuropean  manufacturer,  not  con- 
verted to  the  American  idea,  resents  the  invention  of 
any  machinery  that  will  tend  to  make  less  valuable  his 
heavy,  ponderous  plant,  installed  to  last  for  all  time. 
That  is  v;by  the  foreign  inventor  receives  so  little  en- 
couragement at  home,  and  so  invariably  sends  his  model 
to  America,  and  floats  the  parent  company  here. 

In  many  American  shops,  to  encoura^ie  the  men  to 
make  improvements  in  the  machinery,  the  inventor  of 
any  new  labour-saving  device  is  allowed  to  draw  the 
■wages  he  bas  saved  the  firm,  and  the  foreman  encour- 
age-i  the  man  of  ideas,  because  it  reflects  to  the  credit 
of  his  department. 

In  the  making  of  spokes,  for  instance,  the  American 
manufacturer  who  purchased  an  English  invention  for 
his  factory,  was  disappointed  with  the  amount  of  Avork 
it  turned  out,  although  four  machines  managed  by  one 
man  turned  out  3.500  spokes  per  day.  He  worked  Axith 
his  men  making  improvement  after  improvement,  imtil 
the  machine  was  so  perfected  that  cue  man  could  turn 
out  18,000  spokes  a  day;  still  the  American  is  not  satis- 
fied, and  is  offering  his  men  substantial  rewards  |or  any 
new  improvement  they  may  suggest,  while  in  England 
the  old  machines  are  still  in  use,  and  seem  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

So  far  are  the  English  from  stimulating  new  in- 
ventions on  the  part  of  their  workmen  that  the  in- 
ventive British  workman  has  to  send  his  idea  t;; 
the  United  States  to  get  it  adopted.  Mr.  Ford 
ety&  that 

every  -raportant  invention  in  the  improvement  of  fire- 
works made  in  the  last  decade  has  been  made  by  English 
employes  in  America,  and  the  results  tested  here  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  parent  company  abroad. 

The  American  idea  is  winning  its  way  even  in 

departments   of   industi-y   where   it   would   be    the 

least  expected.    The  .\merican,  he  says,  has  begun 

in  the 

past  two  years  to  send  fashion  plates  to  Paris.  Tn- 
ptead  or  imitating,  we  dared  to  originate  for  the  Paris- 
iennes,  until  to  day  we  are  actually  making  fashion  plates 
for  the  world,  from  I/ondon  to  Yokohama,  and  from 
l?ergen  in  Norway  to  Capetown,  South  Africa.  We  set 
the  fashions  because  we  make  the  plates — the  mechanical 
part,  mark  you — more  cheaply,  rapidly,  and  better  than 
any  country  of  the  globe.  So  far  ahead  are  we 
in  art  printing  that  Europe  sends  to  America  for  the 
making  of  her  catalogues  to  advertise  the  articles  that 
go  broadcast  through  the  world  to  compete  Avith  our 
Qwn  products. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we 

are  slow  and  half  asleep,  and  need  to  be  thoroughly 

waked  up  if  v/e  are  to  hold  our  own  In  competition 

with  our  rivals:  — 

The  American  workman  sent  abroad  to  instal  a 
modern  plant  and  introduce  the  American  idea  among 
foreigners,  returned  with  the  comment  that  he  won- 
dered how  the  German  and  English  workmen  kept 
awake  with  the  tools  running  at  the  usual  rate  of  speed 
in   their  workshops. 

Mr.  Ford  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows:  — 

Labour-saving  devices,  individualism,  and  an  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  both  master  and  num  to  accom- 
plish the  most  work  in  the  least  possible  time;  these  are 
thr>  American  ideas  that  are  disturbing  the  slow-gomg. 


leisurely,  old-Avor!d  workmen  and  causing  them  to 
put  on  a  P))urt,  if  only  to  show  that  there  is  still  young 
blood  left  in  the  old  countries. 

The  ••  World's  Work  "  for  September  contains  a 
very  long  ana  copiously  illustrated  article  written 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turk,  in  which  Mr.  Turk,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  largest  viaduct 
in  the  world,  describes  how  he  and  his  men  built 
the  great  bridge  over  the  Gokteik  Gorge  in  Upper 
Burmah,  eighty  miles  nort'h-east  of  Mandalay.  The 
viaduct  is  2,226  feet  long,  and  is.  about  as  high  as 
the  towers  of  the  new  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The 
American  contractors,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  secured  the  contract  by  a  tender  cheaper 
than  any  of  their  competitors,  and  put  up  the 
bridge  by  the  aid  of  American  worKmen  directing 
and  working  together  with  natives.  Mr.  Turk 
says  that  he  considers  one  American  equal  to  at 
least  four  natives.  British  workmen  as  a  rule  do 
not  work  side  by  side  witii  coolies,  but  the  Ameri- 
can artisans  did  so  with  the  best  results.  The 
bridge  was  put  up  within  the  stipulated  time,  and 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Indian  Government, 
which  has  expressed  itself  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  performed. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  for  October  ridicules  the  idea  that  the 
Americans  are  going  to  run  us  off  the  field.  He 
points  out  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can fahipments  still  go  to  nourish  the  industries  of 
her  competitors.  England  and  Germany  could  not 
have  been  more  prosperous  than  they  have  been 
if  the  competition  of  America  had  never  existed. 
There  is.,  therefore,  no  cause  for  anything  like 
nervous  panic  which  has  been  caused  by  miscon- 
ception of  the  real  character  of  recent  American 
progress.  No  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
increase  of  American  exports  was  accounted  for 
by  the  food  and  raw  material  by  which  America 
helped  to  sustain  the  activity  of  Germany  and 
England.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  expansion  in 
the  economic  activities  of  our  rivals.,  our  percen- 
tage of  trade  has  relatively  only  sunk  19.7  per  cent, 
to  17  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Germany  has  increased 
only  by  H  per  cent,  and  that  of  America  by  1  per 
cent.  only.  The  writer  refers  to  some  trade  statis- 
tics which  are  not  generally  known  In  this  coun- 
try. They  are  to  be  found  in  what  he  calls  a  very 
notable  and  elaborate  map  of  comparative  relations 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  which  has  just  been 
drawn  up  by  Wilhelm  Berndt  of  the  Imperial 
Handels  Museum  in  "S'leuna:  — 

Easing  his  estimate  upon  the  average  figures  of  the 
last  three  years,  the  compiler  shows  at  a  glance  the 
comparative  nosition  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  every  country.  From 
Herr  Berndfs  export  map  it  appears  indeed  that  the 
United  States,  as  we  should  expect,  is  extending  her 
predominance  throughout  the  two  Americas,  with  ra- 
pidity and  certaintv.  She  has  70  per  cent,  of  Mexi- 
can trade,  45  of  Canadian  against  our  42,  30  of  Brazilian 
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against  our  22.  but  avc  on  the  other  hand  have  22  of  Ar- 
gentine against  her  8.  34  of  Chilian  against  her  6.  and 
4.5cf  Peruvian  against  her  10.  Even  in  this  part  of  the 
■Rorld,  therefore,  honours  are  as  yet  tolerably  equal,  and 
as  the  exports  of  South  America  for  a  long  period  to 
come  must  consist  of  food  supplies,  ^a^v  material,  and 
natural  resources,  ■which  F.urope  requires  more  than 
the  United  States,  it  does  not  appear  that  even  here 
the  establishment  of  United  States  trade  in  a  posi- 
tion of  uniform  and  overwhelming  supremacy  will  be  an 
event  of  to-morrow.  But  in  no  other  quarter  of  the 
globe  are  the  conditions  anything  like  so  favourable. 
Distance  from  the  great  European  market,  far  more  im- 
portant than  all  others  put  together  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  from  the  Far  East, 
as  compared  mth  Japan,  is  a  factor  which  must  always 


go  far  to  neutralise  upon  both  sides  of  the  old  world 
even  the  vast  internal  advantages  of  America.  At 
present,  to  sum  up,  the  United  States  has  only  10 
per  cent,  of  Chinese  trade,  4  of  Indian,  4  of  Russian,  12 
of  Australian,  6  of  Egyptian,  6  of  South  African.  In 
Europe  as  a  whole,  exclusive  of  Russia,  America,  with 
all  the  aid  of  her  immense  agricultural  export,  has  at 
the  present  moment  no  more  certainly  than  about  12 
per  cent,  of  total  trade  on  the  average.  The  manner 
on  the  other  hand  in  which  British  commerce  has 
struck  its  old  and  tenacious  roots  far  and  wide,  is 
shoT\Ti  by.  one  vivid  little  fact  on  which  the  casual  eye 
may  light  in  Herr  Berndt's  map.  In  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, from  the  Balkans  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  still 
have  40  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  while  Germany  has 
1.3  and  the  United  States  1  only. 


IV.— WHERE    THE    ENGLISH    ARE    HOLDING    THEIR    OWN. 


In  Colour-Printing  and  Art  Publishing:. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  encourage  John 
Bull  to  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  than  the  evidence 
which  from  time  to  time  comes  to  hand,  showing 
the  capacity  of  firms  domiciled  in  his  dominions, 
not  merely  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comer.--, 
but  successfully  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  un 
his  own  ground.  One 
pretty  substantial 
piece  of  evidence  of 
this  description  came 
in  my  way  recently, 
in  information  rivon 
me  is  to  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of 
the  art  publishing 
house  of  Raphael 
Tuck  and  Sons,  v.ho, 
in  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years, 
have  built  up  one  of 
the  foremost,  if  not 
the  foremost  busi- 
ness of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  world. 

Raphael  Tuck,  the 
founder  of  the  firm, 
was  of  German  ex- 
traction, but  h  e 
made  England  his 
second  Fatherland  so 
long  ago  that  his 
sons  and  grandsons, 
by  whom  the  busi- 
ness is  at  present 
carried  on,  may  be 
regarded  as  thorough 
Englishmen.      If   we 


Raphael  Tuck,  Founder  of  the  Firm. 


look  back  in  the  course  of  English  indus- 
trial history,  we  shall  find  again  and  again 
that  many  of  our  staple  industries  were  intro- 
duced by  the  foreigner,  who,  being  driven  out  by 
war  or  religious  persecution,  found  shelter  within 
our  hospitable  shores,  and  rewarded  us  for  the 
welcome  which  we  extended  them  by  naturalising 
new  industries.      Mr.  Rapnael  Tuck  was  not  driven 

here  by  any  stress  or 
storm  of  political  or 
religious  feud,  but 
selected  London  as 
i.he  hom'j  and  head- 
quart3r.>3  of  a  busi- 
ness of  the  gigantic 
development  of 
which  he  did  not 
dream  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  lith- 
ography, as  every- 
body knowf,  was 
discovered  in  Ger- 
many, and  Lor  many 
years  wa.s  practically 
a  German  monopoly. 
Hence  it  wis  natural 
that  It  should  be  to 
a  German  that  we 
owed  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  coun- 
try of  the  use  of  lith- 
ography as  a  means 
o  f  colour  -  printing. 
The  interchange  of 
national  specialities 
is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenom- 
ena in  the  history  of 
international  c  o  m  - 
merce.      It    was    an 
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Englishman  who 
invented,  the  me- 
thod of  exl.ractia-c 
aniline  dyes  from 
the  waste  pro- 
ducts of  coal;  but 
the  industry  very 
soon  migrated  to 
Germany,  and  it 
is  now  chiefly  in 
German  hands.  So 
the  art  of  colour- 
printing  by  lith- 
ography, which 
was  disco  vered 
and  first  practised 
in  Germany,  was 
brought  over  to 
this  country, 
where  it  has  flour- 
ished ever  since. 

At  first  a  great  deal  of  their  colour-printed 
cards  and  other  publications  were  imported  from 
Germany,  but  at  the  present  time  all  their  publi- 
cations are  designed  in  this  country,  although 
they  still  print  a  good  deal  of  their  work  in  coun- 
tries where  the  climatic  conditions  are  less  vari- 
able than  here.  We  have  therefore  here,  in  the 
firm,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Raphael  House, 
London,  a  signal  illustration  of  what  is  practically 
a  foreign  industry  originally  introduced  into  this 
country  by  a  naturalised  foreigner,  taking  root 
and  fiourishing  so  vigorously  as  to  become  a  valu- 
able branch  of  an  essentially  British  industry. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  discuss,  if 
this  were  the  place  or  the  occasion,  whether  the 
Royal  Academy  or  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons  have 
done  more  to  popularise  art  in  the  United  King- 
dom. One  noted  Academician  has  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  upon  this  subject,  not  in  favour  of 
the   institution   to   which    he   himself   belonged. 

The  founder  of  the  finn  had  for  many 
years  been  carrying  on  a  profitable  and  extending 
business  in  the  production  by  chromo-lithography 
of  popular  pictures,  prints,  cards,  etc.,  when  in  the 
year  1880  the  happy  thought  struck  him  of  open- 
ing an  exhibition  by  offering  500  guineas  in  prizes 
for  competitions  for  designs  for  Christmas  cards, 
and  exhibiting  the  designs  sent  in  at  the  Dudley 
Galleries.  As  the  "Saturday  Review"  remarked, 
on  the  day  on  which  the  exhibition  opened,  Raphael 
Tuck  woke  up  to  find  himself  famous.  All  the 
town  went  to  the  galleries.  The  designs  were  of 
immense  variety,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty.  Many  excellent  artists  contributed,  and 
Sir  John  Millais  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  colleagues  acted  as  judges.  That  marked  the 
turn  of  the  tide  which  led  to  fortune.      The  Christ- 


mas card,  which 
had  been  slowly 
in  creasing  in 
p  o  p  u  1  arity,  be- 
came at  a  bound  a 
universal  institu- 
tion. 

Having  brought 
Christmas  cards 
into  vogue,  Mr. 
Tuck  applied  whip 
and  spur  without 
stint  to  make  the 
most  of  his  ad- 
vantage. He  con  ■ 
centrated  his  at- 
tention upon  in- 
creasing the  pres- 
tige of  the  Christ- 
mas card,  and  em- 
ployed  money 
without  sparing  to  secure  the  services  of  i)ie  lead- 
ing Academicians  in  the  production  of  these  season- 
able souvenirs.  Then,  having  yoked  to  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  the  Christmas  card  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  he  attempted  to  add  to  their  at- 
tractions by  securing  the  assistance  of  equally 
distinguished  men  of  letters.  But  the  most  dar- 
ing enterprise  in  this  direction,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  not  crowned  with  the  success  which  it 
deserved,  was  to  offer  Tennyson  1,000  guineas  for 
a  dozen  verses  of  eight  lines  each — an  offer  which 
was  equivalent  to  something  more  than  a  guinea 
a  word,  the  highest  rate  probably  that  has  ever 
been  offered  for  one  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 
Tennyson  was  paid  £5  a  line,  or  about  10s.  a 
word,  for  the  poem  in  "Good  Words"  beginning, 

I  stood  on  the  tower  in  the  wet. 

When   the   Old   and    the   New  Year   met. 

The  Poet  Laureate  declined.  He  was  then  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  not  even  the  golden  guerdon 
suflaced  to  tempt  him  to  become  in  his  old  age  a 
rhymer  for  Christmas  time.  The  popularity  (>f 
the  Christmas  card,  however,  was  so  well  assured, 
that  even  if  Tennyson  had  collaborated  with  Tuck. 
it  would  not  have  materially  increased  the  demand, 
which  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year,  until 
this  year  it  has  swollen  to  a  voulme  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude. 

The  Chrismas  card,  the  Christmas  calendar,  and 
the  Christmas  picture  have  almost  superseded  the 
Christmas  tree  in  the  English-speaking  lands,  as 
the  symbol  of  Father  Christmas.  They  have  quite 
shouldered  into  the  background  the  time-hon- 
oured valentine.  The  14th  of  February  is  no 
longer  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  humanity. 
From  a  business   point  of  view,  valentines   were 
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never  worth  as  much  as  Christmas  cards. 
Lovers,  alas!  are  comparatively  few,  vv'hereas 
the  Christmas  card  appeals  to  the  universal 
sentiment  of  friendship  and  affection. 

Raphael  Tuck,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  re- 
tired early  in  the  eighties,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness to  his  three  sons,  Adolph,  Gustave,  and 
Hermann,  who,  bringing  to  it  the  energy  of 
youth  and  an  hereditary  aptitude  for  affairs, 
speedily  won  for  thtir  firm  the  first  position 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  At  the  present 
day  they  reign  almost  without  a  rival  in  the 
field  which  they  have  made  their  own. 

The  conduct  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Ra- 
phael Tuck  and  Sons  is  an  object-lesson  to 
aJl  those  who  wish  to  open,  secure,  and  de- 
velop markets.  Like  .John  Wesley,  the  world 
is  their  parish.  Their  travellers  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  v.-orld.  At  this  moment 
there  are  as.  many  as  200  travellers  on  the 
road,  going  their  round  from  town  to  town, 
from  city  to  city,  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
travelling  with  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Tuck.  They  have  no  retail  business  wiiat- 
ever;    they  are  wholesalers   pure  and   simple 


Roses  of  Love. 

{Tuct^s  photogTitvure  after  the  picture  by  Herbert  Horwitz.") 


"Break,   Break,   Break!" 

ogtavure  after  the  picture  by  Hiiiiiilton  .1/arr.) 

simple  in  the  book  and  art  publishing  trades. 
They  are  splendid  examples  of  the  distribu- 
tive brain.  From  the  splendid  pile  of  build- 
ing.'^ known  as  Raphael  House,  which  they 
have  reared  near  Moorgate-street  Railway  Station, 
the  partners  watch  with  vigilant  eye  over  every 
department  of  their  world-wide  business.  They 
have  a  branch  house  in  Paris,  and  another  In  New 
York.  They  have  immense  business  relations 
with  Germany.  Their  Christmas  cards  and  cal- 
endars are  all  the  vogue  in  Russia,  where  thi^ 
fashion  was  introduced  into  the  imperial  palace 
by  the  present  Queen  of  England  aunng  a  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg.  For  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons 
have  been  art  publishers  to  the  English  Court 
for  many  years  past,  and  quite  recently  received 
a  Royal  Warrant  which  entitles  them  to  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  new  reign  to  that  which  they 
occupied  under  Queen  Victoria.  During  the 
years  of  the  late  Queen's  reign.  Her  Ma- 
jesty,    every     Christmas,     was     pleased     to     re- 
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ceive  a  special  Christmas  card  designed  and 
painted  as  a  kind  of  vocive  offering  from  the  House 
of  Tuck  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire. 
Ttese  cards  were  not  only  appreciaied  when  they 
were  received,  but  two  years  before  the  close  of 
her  reign  the  Queen  gave  instructions  to  her 
cabinet-maker  to  make  her  a  screen  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  displaying  three  of  the  Tuck  Christ- 
mas cards.  The  panels  were  made  so  as  to  show 
both  the  back  and  front  of  the  cards  which  the 
Queen  had  carefully  preserved  as  her  special  fa- 
vourites. One  of  the  last  of  the  Royal  series,  the 
1900  card,  has  been  brought  out  as  the  Royal 
Christmas  card  of  the  coming  season.  Although 
printed  in  twenty  different  colours,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  effect,  the  predominant  im- 
pression is  one  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  is 
a  nev/  rendering  of  the  eternal  subject  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  Child,  and  is  issued  in  a  box 
panel  at  5s.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
have  the  same  popularity  as  the  Ansidei  Madonna, 
which  topped  the  list  of  sales  in  three  successive 
seasons. 

Thi^  is  only  one  among  many  instances  which 
might  be  mentioned  to  indicate  the  happy  manner 
with  which  this  famous  firm  succeeds  in  seizing  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  public  sentiment.  li  they  do  not  absolutely 
yoke  their  dhariot  to  a  star,  it  must  be  admittea 
that  nothing  happens  of  importance  at  home  or 
abroad  which  they  do  not  contrive  to  utilise  in 
some  manner  beneficial  to  Raphael  House.  The 
War  in  South  Africa  supplies  a  case  in  point.  No 
sooner  had  the  war  begun,  than  they  kept  pace 
witli  the  movements  of  the  armies  by  the  publica- 


Anxious  Moments. 

(Tuck's  photogravure  after  the  picture  by  Gilfert  S.    IVright. 


tion  of  a  continuous  series  of  cards  and  pictures, 
ministering  to  the  popular  interest.  One  of  the 
best- known  of  these  publications,  wOiieh  had  an 
enormous  sale,  was  the  reproduction  of  Harry 
Payne's  paintings,  "  Sous  of  the  Empire."  This 
picture  was  published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Widows  and  Orphans'  War  Fund,  to  which  the 
firm  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  over  the  hand- 
some cheque  of  £2,000  odd,  the  profits  on  the  sale 
of  this  one  publication.  Another  of  their  famous 
t'opioal  pictures  was  done  by  Mr.  Sargent,  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty's  drawing-room  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  for  which  the  lat?  Queen  bad  given 
special  sittings  and  facilities. 

No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  imagine  that 
the  firm  confine  themselves  to  the  production  of 
Christmas  cards.  They  have  distanced  all  com- 
petitors so  decisively  in  that  department,  and 
achieved  the  first  position  in  the  world  with  such 
eclat,  that  some  people  imagine  that  they  do  little 
or  nothing  else  beyond  producing  the  most  popu- 
lar Christmas  cards  and  calendars  in  the  woi'ld. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  One  very  important, 
in  some  respects  the  most  important,  department 
of  their  business  is  the  production  of  first-class 
pho"0'gravures  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  day. 
These  photogravures  are  produced  at  all  prices, 
from  £5  5&.  to  2s.  6d.,  in  varying  sizes;  but  here, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  their  business,  there 
is  visible  the  same  alertness  of  mind  and  keen 
instinct  to  seize  that  which  is  popular.  Whether 
it  is  the  Academy  or  the  Salon,  or  any  other  ex- 
hibition of  pictures,  Messrs.  Tuck  are  early  on  the 
spot,  and  when  they  cannot  buy  the  right  of  re- 
producing, do  not  hesitate  to  buy  the  picture  out- 
right. The  copyright 
thenceforth  becomes  a  jeal- 
ously-guarded asset  in  the 
capital  of  the  firm.  Their 
photogravures,  some  cf 
which  in  various  styles  1 
reproduce,  include  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of 
many  of  our  best  artists. 
Another  department,  to 
which  even  in  the  most 
cursory  survey  some  at- 
tention should  be  paid,  is 
the  production  of  Christ- 
mas books.  Father  Tuck's 
Toy  books  long  ago  es- 
tablished a  world-wide 
fame.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  every  variety, 
but  many  of  them  are  on 
untearable  paper,  so  as  to 
stand  the  rough  usage  of 
the  nursery.       What  with 
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picture-books,  toys,  art  novelties,  and 
all  manner  of  treasures  for  children, 
Father  Tuck  has  become  a  veritable  in- 
carnation of  Father  Christmas,  whose 
disappearance  would  affect  many  homes 
almost  as  much  as  if  the  good  Santa 
Claus  had  forgotten  a  visit  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  compass 
of  an  article  which  is  intended  not  so 
much  to  describe  all  the  ramifications 
of  their  business  as  to  call  attention 
to  its  pre-eminent  qualities,  to  refer  to 
every  department  in  which  thej'  have 
achieved  a  great  business  success.  One 
of  their  great  successes  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  four-fold  fire-screens.  Be- 
fore they  hit  upon  the  simple  expedient 
of  folding  these  screens  in  four,  all  fire- 
screens had  been  printed  upon  one  large 
panel.  By  folding  it  in  four  they  quad- 
rupled the  sale  of  the  screens  in  a  single 
year 

Raphael  House,  the  headquarters,  the 
head  and  heart  of  a  business  whose 
ramifications  extend  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world,  is  a  worthy  home  of  its 
en:erprising  proprietors.  With  extended  fron- 
tage on  three  streets,  it  forms  almost  ;i 
complete  block  in  itself.  It  is  admirably  lighted, 
and  designed  throughout  with  an  eye  to  the  safety, 
efficiency,  and  comfort  of  those  who  occupy  it. 
The  regular  staff  includes  300  women  and  girls. 
As  you  go  from  room  to  room,  ascending  one  fioor 
aftsr  another,  until  you  reach  the  top,  from  which 


Raphael  House,   Moorfields.  London. 

you  look  over  the  roofs  of  central  London  to  the 
great  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  you  feel  everywhere  the 
constant  pressure  of  an  intelligence  which  foresees 
everything,  adapts  everything  to  its  use,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  given  a  unity  of  purpose  and  com- 
munity of  interest  to  all  the  workers  in  this  teem- 
ing house  of  industry.  Whatever  may  be  said 
concerning  other  establishments  in  England,  Ra- 
phael House  is,  in  every  department,  from  roof  to 
basement,  up  to  date  and  abreast  of  the  times. 
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When  the  writer  of  this  article  determined  to 
■seek  a  further  interview  with  that  now  well-known 
man  of  energy,  Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer,  he  did  so  with 
mixed  feelings.  There  was  a  lively  recollection  in 
his  mind  of  the  many  plea^sanl  and  healthful  chats 
which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Palmer,  and  perhaps 
he  m.ay  be  forgiven  for  having  just  a  little  of  that 
envio'us  feeling  which  will,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  check  it,  well  up  in  one's  mind  when  he 
sees  another  fellow-creature  hastening  on  to  the 
fame  and  glory  which  we  on  this  mundane  sphere 
areall  move  cr  less  desirous  of  gaining.  To  be  a  popu- 
lar man  is  an  ambition  to  which  one  and  all  have 
a  certain  amount  of  desire  to  attain,  and  when  this 
scribe  was,  ushered 
into  Mr.  Palmer's 
private  sanctum  the 
presence  of  the  man 
was  at  once  an  in- 
spiration a  )i  d  a 
charm.  After  the 
usual  preliminary 
greetings,  which  are 
always  of  a  cordial 
nature,  we  got 
straight  to  work. 

"Now,  Mr.  Palmer, 
I  am  anxioiis  to 
glean  a  few  particu- 
lars of  the  history  of 
this  Vitadatio  busi- 
ness. While  the  pub- 
lic are  all  aware  of 
the  marvellous;  mag- 
nitude which  the 
concern  has  assumed 
during  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  I  think 
it  would  make  excel- 
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MR.  S.  A.  PALMER,  OF  VITADATIO  FAME. 


lent  copy  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  your  experiences  since  you  first  started  on 
this  venture." 

A.  Blessing  in  Disguise. 

"Certainly.  First  of  all,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that,  prior  to  my  breaking  down  in  health,  I  was  in 
possession  of  a  very  lucrative  business,  and  for 
some  years  it  got  larger  and  more  profitable;  but 
as  time  went  on,  the  fell  disease,  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  prove  at  once  a  curse  and  a  blessing, 
gained  the  mastery,  and  for  fourteen  years  I  was 
every  day  getting  worse  in  health,  and  consequently 
my  business  did  not  receive  that  share  of  personal  at- 
tention which  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  any 
concern,  no  matter 
how  stable  it  may  be, 
on  its  feet.  Why,  I 
have  often  and  of- 
ten felt  so  ill  that 
when  I  have  seen  a 
customer  enter  the 
place  I  have  slipped 
out  of  a  side  door 
and  have  hidden  my- 
self, feeling  too  ill  to 
bother  with  the  mak-r 
ing  of  pounds,  shil- 
ings  and  pen'ce. 

"During  these  four- 
teen years  of  suffer- 
ing I  consulted  every 
doctor  who  went  to 
the  town  of  Inver- 
cargill  in  New  Zea- 
land (which  was  my 
place  of  residence), 
and  I  could  lay  claim 
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to  having:  been  cured  of  almost  every  ill  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  I  was  told  byone  doctor  that  I  suffered  from 
Bright's  Disease,  another  Diabetes,  another  Chronic 
Dy.spepsia,  another  Rheumatism,  another  Lung 
Trouble,  and  another  Kidney  Trouble;  and  j^et  with 
all  their  skill  and  all  the  examinations  under  the 
different  physicians  not  one  ever  discovered  what 
was  the  real  trouble.  Driven  by  agonies  of  pain 
to  the  point  of  desperation,  I  determined  to  let 
the  doctors  open  me  and  find  out  once  and  for  all 
what  it  was  that  wos  causing  all  the  trouble,  and 
I  confess  that  I  had  a  strong  hope  that  I  might 
die  under  the  operation.  In  fact,  the  last  words 
I  remember  saying  to  the  doctors  before  they  ad- 
ministered the  chloroform  were,  '  If  you  cannot 
cure  me,  please  do  not  let  me  come  to  conscious- 
ness again,  as  I  cannot  face  life  with  such  a  bur- 
den as  this.'  I  had  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  my  wife  and  family 
before  I  went  to  the  private  hospital,  where  was 
to  be  decided  my  fate.  Thanks  to  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, I  was  safely  brought  round  from  the  effect 
of  the  anesthetic;  but  you  can  imagine  my  dejec- 
tion when  the  doctors  told  me  that  I  was  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease  they  called  Hydatid 
Tumours.  The  disease  had  gained  such  a  hold 
on  my  system  that  they  could  give  me  no  hope. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  doctors  told  me  that  he  could 
not  understand  how  I  had  hung  on  to  life  so  long, 
as  I  had  enough  hydatids  in  my  body  to  kill  twenty 
men.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there 
was  a  hidden  motive  in  my  being  allowed  to  suffer 
so  much,  and  to  be  brought  so  near  to  death's 
door. 

"  Necessarily  the  operation  left  me  very  weak 
for  a  time,  but  with  a  natural  vitality  which  was 
very  strong,  I  soon  regained  sufficient  strength  to 
be  removed  from  the  hospital  to  my  home.  How 
well  I  can  remember  the  looks  of  helplessness  on 
Che  men's  faces  when  they  came  to  take  me  away. 
They  have  told  me  since  that  they  were  afraid  to 
touch  me,  I  looked  so  frail.  Ho-wever,  as  in  most 
cases,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  I 
reached  home  thoroughly  fatigued  by  the  shaking 


the  few  hundred  yards'  journey  had  given  me. 
Naturally  enough,  when  it  became  noised  about 
that  I  had  reached  my  home  again  friends  and 
acquaintances  came  round  to  enquire  how  I  was. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  have  ever  been  really  ill,  you  will 
know  that  oven  the  kindest  sympathy  is  irksome 
if  you  get  too  much  of  it,  and  thus  I  felt  myself 
losing  ground.  So  apparent  was  the  necessity  for 
a  different  state  of  affairs  to  exist,  that  the  leading 
doctor  who  was  attending  me  ordered  my  speedy 
removal  to  some  place  where  I  oonld  be  kept  quiet. 
Why  I  should  have  been  prompted  to  take  such 
a  trying  trip  to  Tasmania  I  could  not  then  tell; 
but,  ill  as  I  was,  I  was  determined  to  go  there,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  my  best  friends,  the 
29tli  day  of  April,  1895,  saw  me  on  board  the  s.s. 
Manipouri  with  my  ticket  booked  for  Launceston. 
The  journey  was  a  severe  one  to  a  person  in  such 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  but  the  subsequent 
events  more  than  repaid  me  for  all  the  years  of 
pain  and  misery  which  had  culminated  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  wrecking  of  a  body 
which  at  one  time  was  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
could  be. 

The  Great  Discovery* 

"  In  Launceston  I  fell  in  with  Vitadatio,  and  how 
has  that  compound  word  forced  its  way  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  my  very  life.  I  was  met  at  the 
Launceston  station  by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Shields,  merchant  of  that  city,  and  almost 
his  first  words  were,  '  We  have  a  great  medicine 
recently  sprung  into  existence  here,  which  will 
almost  raise  the  dead,  and  I  have  an  idea  it  might 
cure  you.'  With  my  keen  sense  of  the  efforts  and 
dismal  failure  of  numerous  doctors  on  my  behalf, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  unanimous  verdict  they 
had  passed  upon  my  condition,  I  laughed  at  the 
idea.  But  my  brother-in-law,  with  patience  born 
of  conviction,  simply  replied,  '  I  am  sure  Vitadatio 
would  cure  ycu.'  Thus  it  was  that  I  first  came 
to  hear  the  name  Vitadatio — a  word  that  was  to 
mean  so  much  for  me  in  the  near  future.  At  the 
time,  however,  I  of  course  thought  it  was  some 
quack  medicine.     But  my  friend  had  anticipated 
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my  scepticism,  and  was  armed  witli  testimonials 
from  men  and  women .  of  repute  and  standing  to 
support  his  statements.  Still,  while  I  appreciated 
his  kindness  and  was  somewhat  impressed  with 
his  persistency,  I  felt  certain  Vitadatio  could  do 
me  no  good.  A  rational,  reasonable  belief,  you 
will  admit,  when,  to  my  knowledge,  no  medicine 
had  yet  been  discovered  to  cure  Hydatids. 

''  Obstinate  ir  my  own  belief,  matters  stood  as 
they  were,  and  I  gradually  grew  worse.  As  I  be- 
came more  obstinate,  my  friends  became  more  per- 
sistent. They  pestered  me  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  try  this  magic  medicine  till  I  almost 
began  to  regret  having  gone  to  Tasmania  at  all. 
So  low,  indeed,  did  I  sink  at  this  stage,  that  I  be- 
came convinced  I  was  drawing  near  the  grave, 
and  I  actually  made  a  request  that  my  body  should 
be  sent  back  to  New  Zealand  for  burial.  Still  I 
lingered  on  till  the  next  morning,  with  these 
gloomy  thoughts  chasing  each  other  through  the 
chambers  of  my  wearied  brain.  And  yet  this  day 
that  dawned  so  darkly  for  me  was  destined  to  be 
THE  RED-LETTP]R  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

'•  During  the  morning  my  brother-in-law,  with 
set  face  and  determined  manner,  stepped  into 
my  room  to  say  that  he  would  send  for 
some  Vitadatio,  and  if  I  would  not  take 
it  voluntarily  he  would  administer  it  by 
force.  My  only  refuge  was  in  a  compromise,  and 
I  agreed  to  take  a  bottle  of  the  blessed  stuff  on 
his  assurance  it  would  do  me  no  harm,  and  as  a 
proof  it  could  do  me  no  good.  My  brother-iu-law 
immediately  made  enquiries.  The  local  chemists 
refused  to  recommend  it,  the  agent,  Mr.  Bartly, 
was  afraid  to  advise  its  use  in  such  a  serious  case, 
but  finally  he  was  referred  to  the  man  who  pos- 
sesised  the  secret  of  its  manufacture,  and  who  made 
all  that  was  used.  This  was  a  Mr.  W.  Webber,  of 
Charles-street,  and  he  would  say  nothing  till  he 
had  seen  me,  and  could  form  an  opinion  of  my 
case.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  saw  Mr.  Webber. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  known  Hydatids  cured 
by  Vitadatio,  but  he  had  come  across  many  other 
wonderful  cures,  and  could  give  me  the  assurance 


that  it  would  do  me  no  harm,  even  if  iL  did  me 
□6  good.  Hearing  this,  I  agreed  to  take  one  bottle, 
and  made  a  start-  that  very  day.  The  first  few 
doses  made  me  feel  rather  worse,  and  served  to 
confirm  my  opinion  that  it  cbuld  not  touch  my  dis- 
ease, but  as  I  had  given  my  promise  I  decided  to 
see  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  interview  with 
Mr.  Webber  and  my  introduction  to  Vitadatio 
took  place  on  May  21,  and  just  about  a  week  later 
I  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  cutting  sensation  in 
my  inside.  To  my  great  surprise  and  delight  the 
Hydatids  began  to  pass  o-ut  of  the  system,  and, 
with  the  change,  the  flame  of  hope  flickered  again 
within  my  breast.  But  for  how  much  did  I  hope 
— a.  few  weeks'  or  months'  respite!  At  first  I  dared 
not  hope  for  more — for  permanent  recovery.  And 
j-et,  as  the  days,  crept  slowly  by  and  I  gained  in 
strength,  a  desire  for  the  return  of  my  old  health 
and  vigour  became  a  passion,  and,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  realisation  came,  following  quickly  but 
surely  in  the  footsteps  of  desire.  I  was  on  the 
high  road  to  recovery.  A  few  bottles  of  Vitadatio 
taken  persistently  had  brought  me  back  from  the 
brink  of  the  dark  river  of  death  itself  into  conva- 
lescence. In  a  few  weeks  I  had  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  warrant  my  return  to  New  Zealand, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my  heart  thrilled  with 
hope  at  the  thought  that,  after  all,  I  had  good 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  once  more  I  could  take 
my  place  in  the  world's  rush  and  strife  for  ex- 
istence, and  again  assume  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  my  family  still  dependent  on  my  exer- 
tions for  a  living. 

A  Life  Mission  Unveiled. 

"  A  thought,  which  at  first  was  formed  out  of 
what  appeared  to  be  idle  day  dreams,  forced  itself 
upon  my  consideration,  and  one  day  I  awoke  to 
the  conviction  that  it  was  my  bounden  duty  and 
mission  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  putting 
within  the  reach  at  other  sufferers  the  marvellous 
cure  which  had  brought  me  from  blank  despair 
to  budding  hope  and  energy.  As  soon  as  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  this  course,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Webber,  and  introduced  the  conversation,  with  the 
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remark  that  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  '  Prose- 
cuted;' replied  Mr.  Webber.  'What!  for  making 
the  medicine  that  is  curing  you?'  '  N&,'  I  said, 
'  but  for  keeping  the  secret  and  the  knowledge  of 
its  magic  locked  up  in  this  little  corner  of  the 
v.orld.  What  is  more,'  I  added,  '  I  shall  soon  be 
returning  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  could  not  think 
of  doing  so  without  placing  this  medicine  within 
the  reach  of  its  people.  I  reckon  New  Zealand 
is  the  best  and  healthiest  spot  in  the  world,  and 
yet  thousands  of  people  are  dying  yearly  who 
might  be  saved  by  such  a  medicine  as  this.'  I 
asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  send  supplies  to  a 
New  Zealand  agent.  His  reply  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  '  Mr.  Palmer,  from  what  I  know  of 
ycu,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any  agent  you 
may  appoint  for  me.'  But  this  was  not  my  inten- 
tion. I  replied,  '  I  want  you  to  sell  mo  the  secret 
of  the  medicine,'  but  his  price  was  far  more  than 
I  could  see  any  possibility  of  giving,  so  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  I  should  be  appointed  sole 
agent  for  Vitadatio  in  New  Zealand.  Immediately 
this  w^as  arranged,  I  hurried  back  to  the  land 
where  I  had  made  my  home  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  forthwith  began  to  astonish  one  and  all  with 
the  wonderful  stories  I  had  to  tell." 

Unbelief* 

"Were  you  readily  believed?" 

"Not  at  first.  When  I  landed  at  the  Bluff  I 
was  met  by  my  wife  and  a  few  of  my  nearest 
friends.  On  my  saying  that  I  had  found  a  remedy 
for  my  trouble  in  Vitadatio  they  all  laughed,  and 
no  one  put  any  reliance  on  what  I  said.  They 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  various  remedies  and 
doctors'  medicines  which  were  to  work  miracles 
in  the  past,  that  it  had  become  almost  a  by-word, 
'  Oh,  try  some  of  tnat  new  stufT  of  Palmer's;  he 
is  very  confident  of  its  merits.'  But,  as  you  see. 
prior  to  this  nothing  had  done  me  any  go<.)d,  and 
the  natural  pre.iudice  which  most  people  have 
against  anything  in  the  form  of  a  proprietary  medi- 
cine had  been  strengthened,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  even  my  most  intimate  friends 
could  not  believe  that  Vitadatio  was  any  better 


than  the  other  many  means  which  had  been  tried 
and  failed.  Yet  as  time  went  on,  and  instead  of 
my  relatives  requiring  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  that  useful,  but  ever-unwelcome 
gentleman — the  undertaker — I  gradually  regained 
the  health  of  which  I  had  for  so  many  years  been 
robbed.  One  by  one  I  noticed  evidences  from 
friends  that  they  began  to  think  that  I  was  right 
after  all,  and  that  Vitadatio  was  working  out  suc'n 
a  miracle  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  To 
strengihen  the  belief,  many  sufferers  in  and  around 
In,vercargill  had  been  cured,  until  at  last  every 
one  had  to  admit  that  even  though  the  many  pr-evi- 
ous  attempts  had  ended  in  failure,  this,  experiment 
had  proved  itself  a  cure;  and  by  May,  1896,  I  had 
so  convinced  myself  that  it  was  high  time  that  1 
was  putting  my  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  sell- 
ing of  Vitadatio,  that  I  disposed  of  my  business, 
and  journeyed  to  Dunedin,  where  I  made  the  flrsc 
real  step  on  a  mission  which  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  of  the  v/orld  has  been  worked, 
and  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  when  the  in- 
evitable time  to-  leave  earthly  things  does  arrive 
I  have  a  family  in  who.se  hands  will  be  left  the 
carrying  on  oi  the  great  work  already  begun. 

Vitadatio  Catches  On. 

"  For  some  time,  I,  with  my  two  eldest  sons, 
pushed  on  with  the  work  of  establishing  a  sound 
business  in  New  Zealand,  and  so  great  was  the 
success  that  exactly  a  tv.^elvemonth  later  I  left 
New  Zealand  shores,  and,  with  my  second  son, 
landed  in  Melbourne  (having  by  this  time  secured 
the  agency  for  Victoria  as  well  as  New  Zealand). 

'■  I  opened  in  51  Bourke-street,  and  the  natural 
inqaisitiveness  of  human  nature  brought  many  to 
a  sxandstill  in  front  of  the  shop. 

"  Some  came  inside  on  enquiry  bent,  but  when 
they  found  nothing  there  but  some  hundreds  of 
bottles  in  blue  and  red  wrappers,,  they  were 
astonished  that  any  man  w^onld  venture  in  such 
an  expensive  portion  of  the  city  to  put  on  the 
market  only  one  article.  One  man  asked  me  if  I 
really  thought  I  could  make  enough  out  of  that 
st\iff  to  pay  the  rent  for  a  month.     I  daresay  my 
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reply  was  not  very  convincing;  but  I  know  this, 
he  left  my  shop  knowing  miore  about  Vitadatio 
and  the  cures  it  had  worked  than  anyone  else 
in  Melbourne.  Well,  I  did  hang  out  the  month, 
for  by  that  time  quite  a  wave  of  excitement  was 
showing  itself  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my 
place  of  business,  and  in  four  months'  time  I  was 
doing  so  much  business  that  I  had  to  move  into 
larger  premises  further  up  the  street.  I  took  the 
buildings  on  45  and  47  Bourke-street,  which  were 
very  much  larger  and  more  extensive.  There 
commenced  the  business  which,  in  a  few  months, 
grew  to  such  magnitude  that  it  was  the  talk  of 
Melbourne.  A  constant  stream  of  humanity  was 
constantly  going  to  and  fro.  From  morning  till 
night  I  was  engaged  with  sufferers,  telling  them 
of  the  wonderful  remedy  which  had  brought  me 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The  tax  on  one's 
health  was  enough  to  have  worn  out  many  and 
many  a  man  who  had  never  had  a  day's,  illness, 
and  yet  through  it  all,  and  after  all  the  years  of 
suffering  through  which  I  had  passed,  I  was  able 
to  appear  at  my  office  every  day,  and  was  kept 
continuously  engaged  talking  to  people  until  long 
after  closing  hours  at  night. 

The  Demand  Spreads. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began  to  realise  to 
what  an  enormous  extent  the  business  of  Vitadatio 
would  grow.  Correspondence  was  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  Australia,  and  I  thought  it  time  to 
approach  Mr.  Webber  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  agency  throughout  all  the  colonies.  This  was 
arranged,  and  I  at  once  set  to  work  opening  up 
branches  in  South  Australia  and  West  Australia, 
lu  both  of  these  places  the  Vitadatio  got  firm 
footing,  and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  open 
still  larger  premises  in  Melbourne  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  manufacturing  of  such  large  orders 
as  were  continually  coming  to  hand.  I  made 
arraugemenis  to  take  that  immense  six-storied 
warehouse  in  Clarendon-street,  South  Melbourne, 
which  is  now,  with  its  huge  Vitadatio  advertise- 
ments, one  of  Melbourne's  landmarks. 


"  Success  came  to  such  an  extent  that  I  cop 
eluded  Lhe  time  had  come  to  make  a  start  in 
Sydney  and  Brisbane,  and  on  the  first  day  ot 
August,  1899,  I  opened  premises  in  184  Pitt-street, 
Sydney.  A  few  weeks  later  saw  an  establishment 
started  in  116  Queen-street,  Brisbane.  By  this 
time  Vitadatio  was  to  be  had  in  every  colony.  It 
did  not  lake  long  before  all  these  branches  were 
remunerative,  and  for  a  time  there  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  spreading  of  the  concern.  But, 
as  has  ever  been  the  case,  nothing  genuine  escapes 
imitation  and  competition.  This,  however,  did  noi 
disconcert  me,  as  it  only  proved  the  genuineness 
of  Vitadatio." 

'  Has  your  business  always  been  such  a  flourish- 
ing concern?" 

"  No;  I  have  met  with  great  adversities  every- 
where. The  natural  prejudices  of  the  public  are  a 
great  factor  against  the  advancement  of  any  busi- 
ness which  marks  out  for  itself  lines  different 
from  the  old  stereotyped  and  beaten  tracks,  which, 
froon  time  immemorial,  have  been  adhered  to.  But 
in  these  days  of  science  and  wonderful  discoveries 
Vitadatio,  not  by  any  means  the  least  of  the  19th 
century's  blessings,  had  enough  merit  to  keep  its 
head  above  water,  and  through  all  the  trying 
times  through  which  I  have  passed,  I  have  never 
for  one  moment  doubted  the  ultimate  issue.  The 
personal  proof  which  I  had  was  a  sufficient  spur 
to  urge  me  to  press  on,  never  mind  what  opposi- 
tion or  reverse  would  show  itself,  and  to-day  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  things  never  looked  brighter." 

"  I  understand  that  you  travel  a  great  deal?" 

"  Yes;  I  find  that  this  is  very  necessary,  as  I 
have  proved  that  no  one  has  the  same  weight  with 
people  as  I  have  myself.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  No  one  else  has  had  such  convincing  proof 
of  the  virtue  of  the  remedy  as  I  have,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  have  told  me  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  straightforward  and  clear  way  in  which  I 
have  detailed  the  account  of  my  illness  and  cure, 
they  would  never  had  decided  to  try  Vitadatio." 
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•'  What  led  you  to  give  public  lectures?  I  un- 
derstand that  prior  to  your  taking  up  this  business 
you  were  not  a  public  speaker." 

The  Lecture  Platform. 

"  Well,   I   will    tell    you.      One    Sunday   evening 
while  listening  to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
T.  ■\\'.  Dunn,  of  Newtown,  Sydney,  I  was  greaitly 
impressed  by  the  minister's  reference  to  the  illness 
of  a  prominent  lady  member  of  the  congregation. 
While  the  minister  was  soliciting  the  sympathy  of 
his  hearers,  and  the  interposition  of  Divine  help, 
the  thought  came  to  me,  '  Am  I  doing  all  that  I 
can  to  help  to  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  my  fellow- 
creatures?'     This  thought  would  not  leave  me,  and 
during  the  service  I  fully  determined  to  alter  my 
style  of  conducting  the  business,  and  commence  a 
series  of  public  addresses,  as  I  felt  sure  that  this  was 
the  most  practicable  way  of  reaching  the  masses. 
When  I  reached  my  home,  I  informed  my  family  of 
my  resolution,  and  on  arriving  at  business  in  the 
morning,  I  at  once  got  my  managers  rouud   me, 
and  we  sketched  out  the  plan  of  an  extended  lec- 
turing tour  through  parts  of  New   South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia.     Before  that  day's 
business  had  ceased  the  preliminary  work  was  on 
its  v.^ay.     The  bills  and  instructions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  letters  engaging  halls  aud 
theatres  were  despatched,  and  on  the  19th  day  of 
October,  1900,  I  left  Sydney  for  Goulburn,  and  gave 
m.y  first  lecture." 

'•  Have  ihese  lectures  produced  the  effect  you  an- 
ticipated they  would?" 

"  Yes,  and  more  so.  No  one  could  have  greater 
evidences  of  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows  than  I 
have  had.  All  along  the  line  I  have  met  with 
success,  and  as  a  result  of  these  lectures  I  have 
more  than  trebled  the  output  of  Vitadatio.  After 
a  two  months'  tour  through  the  places  mentioned, 
I  lectured  in  almost  every  suburb  of  Sydney,  and 
a^ain  the  good  results  followed.  In  almost  every 
hall  the  people  flocked  to  hear  about  my  cure,  and 
I  have  since  received  many  testimonials  from 
.    people   who  commenced  taking  Vitadatio  as  a  re- 


sult of  listening  to  what  I  had  to  say  from  the 
public  platform. 

"  After  completing  this  course  of  lectures  I 
travelled  through  the  northern  towns  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
success  which  attended  me  on  this  trip.  Right 
away  at  the  far  north  of  Queensland  I  met  with 
people  who  had  been  cured  by  Vitadatio,  and  it  was 
an  object  lesson  to  me  to  see  the  interest  which 
was  awakened  as  I  made  my  entrance  to  each 
town.  Everyone  seemed  to  know  me,  and  I  was 
treated  most  cordially.  People  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  make  my  short  stay  comfortable 
and  pleasant,  and  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  many 
instances  to  refuse  the  hospitality  which  was  so 
freely  offered.  People  came  to  me  as  friends,  and 
implored  me  to  leave  the  hotel  where  I  was  stay- 
ing, and  spend  the  time  of  my  visit  at  their 
homes. 

"  As  I  have  said,  this  trip  was  a  great  success. 
After  returning  from  Queensland  I  took  a  flying 
journey  to  New  Zealand,  where  business  matters 
required  my  attention.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  I  decided  to  give  two-  lectures — one 
in  Auckland  aud  one  in  Wellington.  The  Auck- 
land lecture  was  so  crowded  that  hundreds  could 
not  gain  admittance,  and  I  had  to  repeat  it  the 
following  night.  Success  attended  me  in  Welling- 
ton, and  as.  the  result  of  my  short  stay  of  eight 
days  in  New  Zealand,  the  sales  of  Vitadatio  were 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  record 
monthly  return  since  the  inception  of  business  in 
New  Zealand. 

Vitadatio  for  the  World. 

"  In  July  of  this  year  I  went  to  Tasmania  and 
approached  Mr.  Webber,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
the  agency  for  the  whole  world,  as  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  mission,  and  no  one  else  could  do  it  like  I 
could.  When  the  business  began  to  grow  in  Vic- 
toria Mr.  Webber  was  approached  by  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  who  wanted  agencies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  some  of  these  gentlemen,  but  in  every  caso 
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they  have  failed  ta  make  a  success  of  a  business 
which  has  so  unlimited  possibilities.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  whole  secret  of  my  success  is  the 
personal  knowledge  which  I  have  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  Vitadatio.  When  patients  have  taken  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  medicine  than  usual,  and 
come  to  me  in  a  dissatisfied  mood,  I  can  easily  re- 
member how  I  had  to  persevere  myself,  and  on 
ray  telling  them  of  my  own  experience  they  take 
heart  agiin.  and  keep  at  the  Vitadatio  till  the  cure 
is  effected.  So  it  shows  conclusively  that  with  the 
uphill  fight  and  struggle  which  a  man  has  to  con- 
tend with,  he  must  have  some  similar  experience 
to  mine  to  give  him  a  faith  and  energy  born  of 
coavietion,  which  wiil  enable  him  to  persevere 
even  when  things  look  almost  hopeless.  Thus  I 
have  been  enabled  to  overcome  difficulties  where 
another  man  would  have  failed.  Mr.  Webber 
readily  sees  this,  and  at  once  granted  me  the  right 
t'j  be  the  sole  agent  for  the  whole  world.  I  felt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  wonld  be  safe 
to  leave  the  Australian  business  in  the  hands  of 
my  various  managers  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  en- 
able me  to  carry  the  news,  which  is  burning  within 
me  for  a  further  outlet,  to  the  Home  Land,  where 
there  are  thousands  dying  day  by  day  for  the  want 
of  a  remedy  such  as  Vitadatio.  Early  next  year  I 
am  sending  my  head  advertising  manager  home  to 
England  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  ar- 
langeraents  for  my  advent  into  the  mother  coun- 
try. I  will  follow  him  about  March,  and  will  take 
my  family  with  me.  Although  I  will  be  so  many 
miles  away  from  Australia  I  cannot  think  of  totally 
isolating  myself  from  the  land  in  which  I  dis- 
covered such  a  boon.  I  will  be  travelling  backwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  any  sufferers  who  fail  to  see 
me  before  I  leave  will  not  have  to  wait  so  very 
long  before  they  have  aaother  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting me.  After  making  the  final  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Webber,  I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not 
think  of  leaving  this  side  of  the  world  without 
first  taking  a  run  through  New  Zealand,  where 
had  been  spent  so  many  happy  and  sad  days.    Ac- 


cordingly I  arrived  in  Invercargill  on  the  24th  day 
of  September,  and  faced  a  large  audience  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  You  cannot  understand  my  feel- 
ings. My  opening  remarks  were,  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen, — It  will  come  with  as  great  a  surprise 
to  you  as  it  does  to  me,  that  I  should  occupy  this 
platform  to-night.  I  have  come  back  to  you  a 
changed  man.  You,  who  all  remember  me  as  a 
poor  sufferer,  now  see  me  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits.'  I  told  them  that  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  be  able  to  stand  before  my 
fellow-citizens  of  such  long  standing,  and  o-ffer  to 
them  a  remedy  which  needed  no  urging  on 
my  part  to  assure  them  had  saved  my  life— they 
all  knew  it,  and  did  not  need  any  persuading. 
From  Invercargill  I  travelled  through  the  wnolt 
colony,  and  met  with  great  success  everywhere. 
Ma?ay  fresh  testimonials  were  handed  to  me,  and 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  it  does  a  man  good  to 
hear,  day  after  day,  that  people  have  been  cured 
by  the  remedy  he  is  putting  within  their  reach." 

Four  Miks  of  Advertising. 

"  You  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  adver- 
tising, Mr.  Palmer?" 

'■  Yes,  such  an  article  cannot  have  too  much 
advertising.  The  more  people  enquire  about  it,  the 
more  convinced  of  its  merits  do  they  become. 
Why,  I  have  signed  contracts  for  a  total  number 
of  inches  in  the  papers  of  Australasia  which,  if 
put  end  to  end,  will  cover  more  than  four  miles. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  for  one  year,  and  if  you 
feel  inclined  to  work  out  the  total  of  the  issues  of 
all  these  papers  you  will  find  that  every  year  I 
place  before  the  people  of  Australasia  over  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  single  column  advertisements  in 
the  press  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  distributed 
millions  of  pamphlets  and  booklets.  One  day's 
mail  delivered  at  Melbourne  contained  over  one 
thousand  letters  in  reference  to  the  business,  so 
that  you  can  understand  advertising  brings  a 
return."  ' 

•'  When  you  leave  for  England,  where  do  you 
intend  to  make  your  Colonial  Headquarters?" 
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"  Oh,  Melbourne,  of  course.  The  large  ware- 
house is  the  very  building  to  manufacture  large 
supplies.  Now  that  Federation  is  accomplished  ic 
is  much  easier  to  send  supplies  from  one  centre 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  intend  laying  out  my 
plans  so  as  to  provide  for  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
Vitadatio  being  manufactured  in  Melbourne.  I 
am  leaving  the  business  in  these  States  in  good 
hands.  My  eldest  son  will  go  to  Sydney  to  take 
charge  of  the  New  South  Wales  business,  the  rest 
of  my  family  go  to  England  with  me,  and  I  am 
also  taking  some  of  m.y  staff  who  have  been  with 
me  for  scmie  years  past." 

"  There  is  just  one  more  question  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  you." 

"  Yes;   what  is  it?" 

"  Does  it  take  such  perseverance  to  cure  every- 
one as  it  did  in  j'our  case?" 

"  Oh,  na.  Why,  some  people  have  been  cured  of 
serious  troubles  with  six  or  seven  bottles  of  Vita- 
datio, but  others,  of  course,  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate, have  to  take  much  more  than  this.  It 
often  surprises  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince 
people  that  even  thooigh  a  small  quantity  will  cure 
one  person,  it  may  not  do  so  in  another  case.  f 
cannot  explain  why  this  is  so,  but  there  it  is.  Some- 
times the  apparently  great  sufferer  is  cured  very 
quickly  " 

'  You  know,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  think  thousands 
fully  admit  that  Vitadatio  can  cure  Hydatids — your 
own  c-ase  is  beyond  dispute — but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  believe  that  you  can  cure  such  awful  diseases 
as  cancer  and  consumption?" 

"  Y'es,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  proof  is  at 
band.  I  have  cured  these  diseases,  never  mind 
how  hopeless  other  remedies  have  proved.  I 
could  give  you  the  names  of  many  who  are  to-day 


living  and  well  to  the  astonishment  of  their  friends 
and  the  doctors  who  were  attending  them.  I  won- 
der you  have  not  asked  me  how  I  get  my  testi- 
monials. They  are  given  to  me  without  any  solici- 
tation on  my  part.  I  would  not  have  the  greatest 
testimonial  in  the  world  were  it  not  given  to  me 
with  a  free  will  and  a  desire  to  help  others.  The 
original  testimonials  are  all  filed  at  my  Head 
Ofiice,  and  can  be  seen  by  any  person  who  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
Vitadatio." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Palmer,  1  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
business  people  with  whom  you  have  been  con- 
nected during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in 
Australia  will  wish  you  God-speed,  and  may  we 
soon  hear  of  your  fighting  away  in  the  Old  Land 
with  even  greater  tenacity  of  purpose  than  you 
have  shown  here." 


Head  Office  and  Warehouse,  Melbourne. 
[Advt.] 
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PUT  A  FACE  VALUE  ON  YOUR  PROPERTY 


By  Usin^  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  LEAD— tender 
Chemical  Analysis-  SANITARY  PAINT.  ,  . 
DURESCO.  PATENT  ZINC  WHITE,  and 
PAINTERS'   REQUISITES. 

AS    SUPPLIED    BY 


(Uall  Papers. 


(Estab.  1859.) 


JAMES   SANDY   &   CO., 


(Estab.  1859.> 


Plate  ana  Sbeet  Glass  mercbams,  .  . 
Oil  and  Colormen,  Brtntk  Decorators, 


27t    and    330    GEORGE    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


a  Southern  €ro$$. 


B  Uleckly  Jourtidl  of  Keligious  Citcraturc. 


ED  TKD    BY 


REV.    W.    H.    FITCHETT.    B.A..   LL.D. 


The  "  Southern  Cinss  "  is  an  evangelical  paper,  -which 
belontrs  to  no  one  denomination,  but  represents  the 
great  interests  %vhich  belong  to  all  Christian  Churches. 
Its  contributors  are  ministers  and  members  of  all  the 
evangelical  Churches.  > , 

The  "Southern  Cross"  offers  its  readers  articles 
collected  over  the  whole  range  of  current  religious  litera- 
ture, and  representing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  every  school.  It  is  thus  a  budget  of  the 
best  and  most  stimulating  Christian  literature  of  the 
day,  and  supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every  min- 
ister, every  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  everv  Christian 
parent  needs.       It  gives  its  readers  pure   fiction;    the 


ablest  arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth;  "Papers 
for  Young  INlen;''  "  For  Christian  Workers;"  "  For 
the  Sick  Eoom;"  "For  ^[others  and  Fathers;"  "For 
th^  Children."  E\ery  movement  affecting  Chris- 
tianity in  any  country  is  studied  and  reported  in  its 
paees.  Its  "  Notes  from  Abroad  "  give  the  most  in- 
tere^rting  facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its  "  Lit- 
erarj^  Notes "  tell  of  everything  happening  in  the 
world  of  books.  It  publishes  an  unceasing  stream  of 
sermons  bv  such  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker,  "  Ian  Mac- 
liiren."  Dr.  Alexander  Whvte.  Canon  Scott-Holland, 
Dr.  A.  McLaren,  Dr.  Pv.  F.  Horton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Pearse,    Dr.    Lyman    .\hbott.    the    Kev.    F.    B.    Meyer. 


The  "Southern  Cross"  is  Published  Every  Thursday,  Price  Threepence,  or  14s.  per  annum,  Post  Free. 
T.    SHAW    FITCHETT,     PUBLISHER,    169    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


S.  J.  WOODS, 

tailor  ana  Importer, 
44  eiizabetb  St.,  melbourne. 


Our  Cut,  Style  and  Finish  Unsurpassed 
.^  in  Modern  High-class  Tailoring. 

Designs  Choice  and  Varied.     Fit,  Style 
and  Finish  Perfect. 

The   Be.st  Materials   combined   with   Neatness, 

Excellence  of  Cut,  and  Skilled  Workmanship  ;  in 

fact,  nothing  omitted  to  make  each  garment  the 

ACME    OF    PERFECTION. 


All  Orders  will  receive  the  same 

Careful    and    Prompt    Attention 

as  that  for  which  we  have  been 

hitherto  noted. 


t^*  ,^*  c^  ,^*  «^  t^  c^  t^*  <^^  (^^  s*?^  t^^  t^  <^ 


Former  Measures 

Retained 
For  Reference. 


^•^*  ^•^^^•^•^•^^ 


You  cannot  have  Better 

than  the  Best 

This  is  it, 

TAN    WILLOW    CALF 

Will    Wear    Wonderfully. 


25s 


CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


WE  HAVE  OTHERS  IN  TAN  AND  BLACK, 

From  12/6. 


Ladies'  Glace  Kid  and 

Patent  Boots  and  Shoes 

in  great  variety. 


WHITELAWy?:^^ 

(3      ••••        — (0    MAKERS, 

155    SWANSTON    ST.,    MELB. 

.     .     CALL     OR     SEND     FOR    OATALOQUE.    .    » 
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Oree  Reasons 


WHAT    IS 

YOUR    HOBBY  ? 

^Ve  can  quote 

you  for  magazines  to  suit  you,  if 

you  are  interested  in: — 

An'mals, 

Electricity, 

Navy, 

ArcbaeolocA". 

Enjrineerins;, 

Patents, 

Army, 

Eashions, 

Peace, 

Art, 

J''ishing, 

Philately, 

Astronomy. 

Eootball, 

Photography, 

Athletics, 

Eun. 

Poultry, 

Bees, 

Caidening, 

Science, 

Billiards, 

Genealogy, 

Sport, 

Birdr, 

Geolo^, 

Spiritualism, 

Botany, 

Golf. 

Sunday-schools, 

Boys'  Papers. 

Girls'  Papers, 

Temperance, 

Cliess, 

History, 

Tray  el. 

Cycling, 

Inventions, 

Welsh  Matters, 

DOETP, 

Music, 

Yachting, 

Education, 

Natural  History, 

Etc. 

WHAT    IS 

YOUR    BUSINESS? 

Write  to  us  for  the  journal  that  will  bring  you     | 

"up  to  dxte,"  i 

f  you  are  an: — 

Accountant, 

f  henrist. 

Insurance  Man. 

Actuary, 

Dentist, 

Jronniongc-r, 

Agriculturist, 

Doctor, 

La^y^'er, 

Analyst, 

Draper, 

Machinist, 

Architect, 

]3ressmaker. 

Printer, 

Baker. 

Engineer, 

Kaihvay  Man, 

Beekeeper, 

Financier, 

Tailor. 

Brewer, 

Freemason, 

Teacher, 

Builder, 

Grocer, 

Etc., 

Carpenter, 

Hardwareman, 

Etc. 

WHY    ^^^  SHOULD   GET  YOUR 

MAGAZINES  THROUGH  ^ 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   LITERARY 
CLUB. 

(1.)  Because  you  get  them  more 
than  ten  days  sooner  than  your  book- 
seller can  give  you  them.  His  copies 
come  by  Ship,  ours  by  Post  direct  from 
publisher  to  purchaser. 


(2.)  Because  they  cost  less  when 
purchased  through  us.  Let  us  quote 
you,  and  then  compare  our  prices  with 
those  of  your  bookseller. 


(3.)  Because  we  are  agents  for 
every  publisher  in  England  and  America, 
and  so  can  supply  any  periodical  in  the 
world.  Let  us  know  your  hobby  or 
your  BUSINESS,  and  we  will  promptly 
send  you  a  list  of  periodicals  on  that 
subject,  many  of  which  you  may  have 
never  heard  of  before,  but  which  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  regularly. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    LITERARY    CLUB, 


169a     QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


Rrvikw  op  Rbvirws, 

NOTEMBBB  20,  1901. 
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Timelv  Rains, 


Rarely,  if  ever-,  have  weather  conditions  been  so  fa- 
vourable to  agriculturists  and  pastoralists  as  during  the 
last   four  weeks.       It   is   true   that   the   early    part   of 
the    season    was    marked    by    extremely    unfavourable 
weather   to  agriculturists.       The  rains  were   late,   and 
ploughing     and     sowing     were     retarded.       The     early 
growth  of  the  crops  was   hampered  by   dry   and   cold 
weather,   and    until   tlie   middle   of   August   everything 
pointed  to  an  extremely  poor  grain  harvest;  while  the 
scarcity   of   grass,   and   ungenerous   atmosplieiic   condi- 
tion';, caused   immense  losses  among  stock,   as  well  as 
reducing  the  ont|)ut  of  butter  and  bringing  dovm  the 
percentage  of  early  lambs.      The  latter  half  of  August 
was    marked   by   excellent   rains,    extending   from    the 
north-west  of  Xew  South  Wales  throughout  that  entire 
State,   through  Victoria,   and    right  across  South  Aus- 
tralia.     September  was  likewise  favourable,  while  Oc- 
tober and  the  part  of  November  that  has  passed    were 
as  favourable  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  pastoralists 
as  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  the  reverse.      Reports 
from    every    State    show    that    the    average    yield    of 
wheat  will  be  much  above  that  of  1900.       Admittedly, 
the  area  is  smaller;  but  that,  while  partly  due  to  bad 
weather,  is  also    to  some  extent    the  result  of  farmers 
striving  to  cultivate  a  moderate  area  well  than  a  large 
one  poorly.    ITie  improved  reports  concerning  wheat  are 
joined  to  indications  of  an  increased  outturn  of  other 
gi-ain.      Farmers  are  now  experiencing  the  benefits  of 
a  rapid  growth  of  grass  and  butter,  and  fat  stock  are 
being  sent  in  much  more  freely.      On  the  whole,  what 
promised  to  be  a  poor  season  has  turned  out  a  good 
one,   and    unless  something   unforeseen   occurs  to  mar 
prospects  during  the  next  fortnight,  it  is  not  too  much 
to   hope   that   the   settlers   on   the   soil,   on   which   the 
true   prosperity  of  the   State  depends,  will   experience 
the   satisfaction   of   a   bountiful   harvest   and   good   re- 
tuma  during  this,  the  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth's 
existence. 

Agricultural  Production. 

After  all,  our  agricultural  production  is  nothing  to 
brag  about.  One  drawback  hot  climates  always  have 
to  contend  against  is  the  tendency  of  population  to  con- 
centrate in  the  capital  or  leading  cities,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  producing  industries.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  marked  than  in  Australia,  the  proportion  being 
very  great,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 


State. 
No. 

New  South  Wales 1,364.590 

Victoria    1,197,390 

Queensland 498,250 

South  Australia 361,350 

Western  Australia 180,150 

Tasmania . .   . .        172,980 


Capital. 

No. 

488,382 

492,300 

119.900 

160,690 

36,200 

34,580 


In  the  capital  cities  alone  reside  more  than  35  per 

cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  and  adding  the 

chief  inland  cities,  the  proportion  of  "  town  residents" 

is  very   largely   increased.       It  is   only   after  studying 

these  figures  that  we  can  fairly  gauge  the  proportions 

of   our   rural   industries.       The   cultivation   production 

of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past  two  seasons  has  been 

as  follows:  — 

Area, 

1899-1900. 

Wheat    5,614,367 

Maize 336,489 

Oats 370,398 

Other  grain 128,946 

Hay    .    l'*95,988 

Potatoes 139,397 

Sugar-cane 133, ,174 

Vines 60,520 

Other  crops     391,509 


Acres. 

1900-01. 

5,666,436 
343,514 
471,399 
114,727 

1,517,813 

110,424 

130,649 

64,498 

394,814 


Totals 


8,814,274 


. .     8,670,788 

Naturally,  the  increase  in  cultivation  of  recent  years, 
owing  to  droughts  and  other  scourges,  has  not  been 
great.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  area  cultivated 
has,  however,  almost  doubled,  the  figures  being:— 


^Y\(EN/^ 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 

yiCTORIAH  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

ROBERT  W.  MARTIN,  Man»Ker. 


3,774,710     .  -  1,332,052 
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Acres. 

1881 4.4S9.607 

1801 5.360,685 

1900-0] 8,814,27i 

I-and   there   is   in   plenty,   and   if   we   are   to   be   truly 
prospei"ous,  we  must  make  use  of  it. 

The  production  of  our  various  crops  in  the  past  two 
seasons  shows  the  following  movements:  — 

1899-1900.  19001901. 

^V•heat.  busht^ls 39,998,295  . .  . .  48.3:y2,y25 

Oat.-,  bushels 8,194.709  ..  ..  12.043,848 

Maize,  bushels    8.568.727  . .  . .  9.354.959 

Other  grain,  bushels  ....      2,211,879  . .  . .  2,104,997 

Hav.  tons 1,597.453     ..     ..       1,8.34,075 

Potatoes,  tons    407,151     .,     ,.         333.040 

Sugar-cane,  tons     1,346.975     ..     ..       1,047,8.38 

Wine,  gallons 2,7.38,362     .,     ,,      5,090,652 

"We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  form  an  approxim- 
ately correct  valuation  of  the  entire  pi"oduction  of  the 
lines  set  out  above,  for  the  season  1900-01.  The  total 
arrived  at,  after  taking  experts'  figures,  as  far  as  ob- 
tainable, is  £18,730,000,  and,  taking  in  minor  headings, 
approximately,  £21,000,000,  from  a  cultivated  area  of 
close  on  9,000,000  acres. 

For  the  small  number  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  lines  enumerated,  the  return  is  fairly  googl.  But 
when  we  contrast  Australia's  position  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  where  several  States  each  produce 
almost  twice  as  much  wheat  as  our  vast  continent, 
and  where  the  average  yield  of  this  grain  foi  the  past 
five  years  exceeds  600,000,000  bushels,  against  our 
32,000,000  bushels,  and  where  an  average  crop  of  maize 
turns  out  2,100,000,000  buiShels,  then,  and  only  then,  do 
we  see  onr  insignificance.  Our  producing  industries 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  manner  of  means,  in- 
stead of,  as  has  been,  unfortunately,  the  case  in  these 
States,  al'o-ning  them  to  take  precedence  only  after 
the  town  demands  have  been  satiated. 

General  Position. 

^\  ith  improved,  weather  and  greater  returns  from 
agriculture,  higher  prices  for  wool,  increasing  gold  pro- 
duction (particularly  in  Western  Australia),  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  country,  one  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  prospects  for  trade  throughout  the  States  are  im- 
proving. The  tariff,  of  course,  may  cause  consider- 
able disturbance  in  the  near  future,  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  month:  but  as  soon  as  the  schedules 
are  agreed  to,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite 
of  iheir  incidence,  the  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  materially  improve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
now  driving  a  larger  trade  than  ever  previously  the 
case,  and  though  individual  profits  may  be  smaller,  the 
returns  are  more  evenly  distributed,  and  tend  to  im- 
prove the  position  more  than  the  huge  individual  gains 
made  in  the  days  of  the  booms.  W^ith  improvement  in 
ti-ade  and  production,  there  is  naturally  a  coriesponding 
advance  in  banking  conditions,  and  with  the  exercise 
of  seme  slight  discretion  we  believe  that  there  is  still 
aa  excellent  opportunity  for  investors  to  benefit  by 
purchasing  stock.  The  banks  appear  to  be  woi-king 
well  in  unison,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed federal  legislation,  which  is  certainly  a  danger 
of  nc  mean  dimensions.      An  opinion  expressed  by  a 


very  old  resident  of  Victoria  is  that  the  Federal  Par- 
liament is  formed  of  such  persons  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  all  classes  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  legislation  of  that  "  advanced  "  character  which 
has  in  some  oases  already  tended  to  disturb  the  trade 
and  production  of  the  Connuonwealth.  As  far  as 
bankers  are  concerned,  very  little  satisfaction  could  have 
been  gained  from  the  Federal  Treasurer's  Budget  speech, 
wherein  certam  references  were  made  to  banking  mat- 
ters which,  if  indicative  of  Sir  George  Turner's  opinions, 
or  the  basis  of  the  Baiiking  Bill,  must  prove,  when 
studied,  decidedly  disquieting.  The  next  few  weeks 
will  probably  bring  forth  a  better  idea  of  the  Govern- 
n^ent's  intentions  in  this  important  matter;  but  it  is  to 
be  trusted  that  the  twenty-two  banks  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, are  ready  to  coniointly  resist  anything  likely 
to  encroach  on  their  freedom  to  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness without  State  interference,  although  with  strict 
State  supervision. 

Commonwealth  Banking  Returns. 

The  returns,  as  published  for  the  September  quarter, 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  They  cover  a  period  of  rather 
loT/  px-ices  for  produce,  and  of  great  activity  in  im- 
porting, in  anticipation  of  the  tariff,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons the  comparison  with  the  corresponding  totals  of 
September,  1900,  is  hardly  a  fair  one.  The  two 
principal  headings  compare  thus:— 

DEPOSITS. 

Sept.,  1900.        Sept.,  1901. 

Victoria £29,483,150  ,.£29,472,771 

New  South  Whales,.    ..     31,357.957  ..     32,031,277 

South  Australia    ....       5,757.112  . .      5^587 

Westf^m  Australia     ..       4,372,9.34  ..       4,418,060 

Queensland 13,637,943  . .     13,473,236 

Tasmania 3,204,907  .  ■      3,155,838 

Commonwealth    . .  £87,819,003     . .  £88,361,769 

There  is  an  increase  of  £542,766  shown,  while,  includ- 
ing the  New  Zealand  figures,  the  rise  for  all  Austral- 
asia is  £945,660.  This  compares  rather  poorly  with  an 
advance  of  £5,359,000  in  1900  over  1899;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  factors  eminently  favoirrable  to  the 
concentration  of  deposits  were  then  at  work,  and  that 
the  yield  from  wool  was  immensely  increased.  This 
year  there  has  again  been  a  tendency  to  reduce  "  cur- 
rent accounts,"  and  increase  fixed  deposits,  owing  to 
better  rates  of  interest  being  oft'ered. 
The  advances  of  the  banks  compare  thus:  — 

ADVANCES. 

Sept.,  1900.        Sept,,  1901. 

Victori:^ £30,212,812  ..£31,064.523 

New  South  Wales     , ,     38-,268,758  . .     39,896,190 

South  Australia     ....       4,412,240  ..      4,239,083 

Queensland 13,311,941  ..     13,668,429 

Tasmania 2,392,193  ..      2,441,023 

Western  Australia     . .      2,866,541  . .      3,166,248 

Commonwealth    ..£91,464,485     ..£94,475,196 

The  increase  during  the  year  is  £3,010,711,  and,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand,  £3,944,937;  while  the  excess  of  ad- 
vances over  deposits  has  grown  during  the  year  by 
nearly  £3,000,000.  From  a  banker's  point  of  \aew 
the  employment  of  money  is  easier,  and,  therefore, 
more  profitable. 


Rkvikw  of  Rkvikws, 
novf.mbkr  20,  1901. 
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The   SEVENTEENTH    REPORT  of  the  DIRECTORS 


The  COLONIAL   BANK   OF   AUSTRALASIA   LIMITED, 

To  be  Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Seventeenth  O'DINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hank,  126  Elizabeth 

Stieet,  at  noon,  on  TH L  ESDAY,  31st  OCTOBER,  1901. 


REPORT. 

The  Directors  b'g  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  their  Seventeenth  Report,  with  a  Balance-Sheet  and  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss 
for  the  Half-year  ended  the  3uth  September,  1901,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  Expenses  of  Management,  Interest  accrued  on  Deposits,  Heb"te  on  Bil'.s  Current,  Tax  on  Note  Circulation,  and 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  profit  amounted  to  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        £15.069    7    4 

Brought  forward  from  31st  March,  1901     ...  ...  ...  ...  4,062  17    6 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz. : — 
Dividend  at  the  rate  uf  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference 
To  Reseive  Fund 
Balance  carried  forward    ... 


hares 


£19,132 

4  10 

£7.601 

10,000 

1,531 

2    0 
0    0 
2  10 

£19,132 

4  10 

The  Directors  have  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  the  last  two  instalments  of  the  Deferred  Deposit  Receipts,  due  in  1905-6,  that  it  is 
the  Bank's  intention  to  pay  off  the  Receipts  on  the  30th  Decpmber  next.   The  Liabilities  of  the  Old  Bank  will  then  be  finally  extinguished. 
The  Dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and  after  the  1st  proximo,  and  at  the  Branches  on  receipt  of  advice. 
The  Seventeenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,  126  Elizabeth  Street, 
Melbourne,  on  Thursday,  the  31st  day  of  October,  1901,  at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SELBY  PAXrON,  General  Manager. 
Melbourne,  22nd  October,  1901. 


2)r. 


BALANCE    SHEET,    Half- Year    ending   30th   September,  1901. 


Cr. 


To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz.  :  — 

31,184  Preference  Shares  paid  in 

cash  to  £9  153. 
77,278  Ordinary  Shares  p.iid  in 
cash   to  £1    los.   per    share. 
£135,236  10s.;   less  calls   cue 
and  in  arrear,  £2,023  15s.     ... 

,,  Reserve  Fund  .. 

„  Profit  and  Loss 

„  Notes  in  Circulation    ... 

,,  Bills  in  Circulation     ... 

,,  Government  Deposits — 

Not  bearing  In- 
terest ...    £41,058    9    8 

Bearing  Interest    307,558  13  11 


£304.044     0    0 


133,212  15    0 


£437,256  15 

30  000    0 

9,132    4 

108,651     0 

105,286  19 


Other  Deposits — 
Rebate  and  In- 
terest accrued— 
Not  bearing  In- 
terest 
Bearing  fnterest — 

New  Deposits  1,252,975 


£348,617    3    7 


£762,779  14    9 


9    6 


Bearing  Interest — 
Deferred  Deposits 


2,015,755 
111,358 


4    3 
4    1 


Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  Contra 


2,475.730  11 
57,603  16 


£3,223.661     7     4 


By  Coin,  Bullion,  and  Cash  at 
Bankers 

,,  Victoria  Government  Inscribed 
Stock,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  Municipal  De- 
bentures, at  cost 

„  BillsandRemittancesintransitu 

,,  Notes  of  Other  Banks  ... 

,,  Balances  due  from  Other  Banks 

,,  Stamps 


£374,265  15    I 


11,844  13  7 
94,301  17  11 

817  0  0 
15,898  16  11 

705  16    2 


£497,833  19    3 


Real  Estate,  consisting  of— 

Bank  Premises  at  cost  to  New  Bank   ...            ...  193,218    0 

Other  Real  Estate  nt  valuation            ...            ...  75,596  1.')    5 

Bills  discounted  .and  other  Advances,  exclusive 

of  provision  for  Bad  or  Doubtful  Debts         ...  2,380,416    6    ^ 

Shares  in  Other  Companies  at  valuation           ...  17,7y2    9    4 

Cha(tel  Property  at  valuation  ...            ...            ...  1,200    0    0 

Liabil.ties  of  Customers  and  others  in  respect 

of  Contingeat  Liabilities,  as  per  contra        ...  57,603  16    4 


1 


£3,223,661    7    4 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  Current  Expenses  (including  Salaries, 

Rents, 

By  Balance  brought  forward 

£4,062  17    6 

Repairs,  Stationery,  &c.) 

£22.4 19 

9    7 

„  Gross  Profits  fjr  the  Half-year,  after  allowing 

„  Bank  Note  Tax 

1,092 

9    6 

for  Interest  Accrued  on  Deposits,  Rebate  on 

,,  Transfer  to  Reserve  Fund 

10.000 

0    0 

Bills  Current,  and  making  ptovision  for  Bad 

,,  Balance 

9,1  2 

4  10 

and  Doubtful  Debts              

33,611    6    a 

£42.674 

3  11 

£42,674    3  11 

RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance 


£30  000    0    0 


£30,000    0    0 


By  Balance  brought  forward 
„  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss 


£20.000    0    0 
10,000    0    0 


£30.000    0    0 


Note.— The  Customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'  Statement,  to  comply  with  the  "Companies'  Act,  1896,''  appear  on  the 
Official  Report.  SELBY  PAX f ON,  Geneial  Manager. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 


INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance, 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PKRTH— Barrack  Street. 

HODART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

Tlie  insurance  by  private  speculators  of  the  King's 
coronr.tion  has  ooinmcnced,  especially  by  Lloyd's.  The 
rate  of  premium  is  9  guineas  per  £100  on  the  King's 
life  tiii  thp  end  of  the  coronation,  but  if  the  whole 
festivities,  j)rocessions,  etc.,  are  to  be  insured  against 
any  poss  ble  mishap,  the  charge  is  30  guineas  per  £100. — 
"  Mercantile  Record,"  New  Zealand. 

Iv  the  death  of  Sir  Josepn  Abbott,  K.C.yt  (i  ,  tt.e 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  loses  one  of  its 
ablest  directors.  He  was  first  elected  in  April,  1886, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  the  twelve  months  f."5i:i  May,  1S99, 
to  May,  1900,  when  he  had  to  retire  owing  to  the  bye- 
law  then  in  force  regarding  the  retirement  of  direc- 
tors. In  the  year  1887  he  was  elected  chairman,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  the  next  two  years,  being 
again  appointed  to  it  in  1891.  He  then  held  the  posi- 
tion continuously  until  May  last,  when,  owing  to  fail- 
ing health,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Little- 
john,  the  pi'esent  chairman  of  the  society. 

)(!  *  H;  "^  * 

From  a  summary  of  fire  insurance  business  for  1900, 
published  by  the  "Policyholder"  (London),  the  un- 
derwriting gain  for  the  year  is  about  5^  per  cent.  The 
following  ate  the  figuies:  — 

Net  premiums  received £21,123,400 

losses 1-2,758,804 

Commission  and  expenses 7,191,194 

Underwriting  gain 1,173,436 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECOKD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900 -£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 


MOST   LIBERAL   POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT  RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS   OF  THE  VICTORIA  BRANCH: 

Senator  Sir  W.  a.  Zeal,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman. 

James  Gricb,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Deputy.Chairman. 

Tub  Ho5.  A.  Dbakin,  .MP.       Joh.n  Cookb,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


4S9   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.  J.  WALKER, 

Resident  Sbcrrast. 


Tiie  charge  against  (1,'aptain  ^luiuford,  Thomas  Cara- 
doo  Kerry,  and  Eric  Freke,  for  causing  the  loss  of  the 
yacht  Ariadne,  was  gone  into  at  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  31st  ult.  The  Crown  Prosecutor  stated 
that  Mumford.  who  was  skipper  of  the  yacht,  verbally 
confessed  to  Lloyd's  agent,  Captain  Willis,  that  Kerry 
liad  agreed  to  pay  him  £400  if  he  cast  away  the  ship. 
Tie  put  the  statement  in  Avriting  on  Captain  Willis 
P"omising  him  £400.  He  also  handed  to  Captain 
Willis  an  agreement  between  the  three,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Avrecking  was  brought  about.  Willis 
gave  evidence  that  the  value  of  the  ship  afloat  was 
£5,000.  She  was  insured  for  £10,000.  Mumford  told 
him  Kerry  approached  him  with  a  view  of  casting  the 
vessel  away,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  lie  should 
do  ;(:  for  £4ij0.  It  this  were  successful,  Keri'y  and  he 
were  to  go  home  and  purchase  a  larger  vessel,  heavily 
insure  her,  and  lose  her  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
For  this  he  Avas  to  receive  a  much  larger  sum  from 
Kerry.  Freke  was  present  when  the  arrangements 
were  made.  Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show  that 
a  large  quantity  of  valuables  had  been  taken  off  the 
yacht  and  stowed  away.  The  whole  of  the  accused 
were   committed   for  trial. 


"Lloyd's"  are  having  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphic 
apparatus  installed  in  a  number  of  their  stations 
throughout  tlie  world  for  communication  with  the  ship- 
ping. 
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The  Nev/  Zealand  State  Fire  Insurance  Bill  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Government. 


A  mysterious  accident  befell  the  Union  S.S.  Company's 
S.3.  IMonowai  on  the  17th  ult.  on  her  voyage  from  the 
Blutf  to  Hobart,  and  which  caused  much  anxiety,  the 
vessel  being  about  six  days  overdue.  The  company's 
Mol:oia  was  sent  in  search  for  her,  and  sighted  the 
disabled  steamer,  which  was  found  to  have  struck  some 
object  in  mid-ocean,  stripping  two  of  her  propeller 
blades  and  bursting  open  the  propeller  boss.  The 
vessel  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Mokoia  to  Port  Chal- 
mers, a  distance  of  472  miles.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
Union  Company  that  one  of  their  own  vessels  picked 
up  the  Monowai,  as  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  vc-ry  heavy  salvage  claim  for  reseuinjv  so  valuable  a 
vessel  and  cargo. 


A  disastrous  fire  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  It 
broke  out  in  a  cellar  containing  a  quantity  of  naphtha 
and  benzine,  in  the  upholstery  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Wilkinson,  a  building  nine  stories  high.  The 
flames  from  the  naphtha  and  benzine  ascended  the  lift, 
and  prevented  any  egress  that  way.  The  employes, 
numbering  320,  most  of  whom  were  women,  rushed  to 
an  iron  stairway  in  the  rear,  and  most  of  them  escaped 
by  that  means.  Many,  however,  jumped  from  the  fire- 
escapes,  and  others  from  "windows,  the  result  being 
that  twenty  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  severely 
injured. 


A  London  cablegram  advises  that  a  fire  has  occurred 
in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  Step- 
ney, by  which  a  large  part  of  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed . 


The  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  Provident  Society,  caused  by  the  death 
of  Sir  J.  P.  Abbott,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Winchcombe,  of  Messrs. 
Winchcombe,  Carson  and  Co.,  wool-brokers,  Sydney. 
He  is  member  for  AshfieM  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  is  also  a  prominent  Freemason. 


Various  inaccurate  statements  are  being  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  insurances  on  President  M'Kinley's  life. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  company  has  sent 
Mrs.  McKinley  ()5,000  dols.,  being  15,000  dols.  upon  a 
long-standing  policy  and  50,000  dols.  upon  another  for 
life  which  three  weeks  ago  was  changed  into  twenty- 
year  endowment.  Apparently  Mr.  M'Kinley  had  ex- 
pected to  outlive  that  term,  and  enjoy  the  proceeds 
himself.  The  examining  physician  had  agreed  that  the 
risk  V.MS  exceptionally  good.  Other  policies  in  smaller 
amounts  are  believed  to  increase  the  total.  But  Mr. 
Triggs.  manager  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  has  informed  a  representative  of  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette "  that  the  insurance  Mr. 
M'Kinlev  held  probably  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  200,000  dols.,  or  £40,000.  "  Speaking  approxi- 
mately, I  should  say  the  £40,000  concerned  in  the  late 
President's  life  was  distributed  between  the  Mutual 
Life  Company  and  ourselves,  and  we  probably  hold  a 
quarter— that  is  to  say.  £10,000."—"  Insurance  Re- 
cord," London. 


In  the  South  Australian  House  of  Assembly,  on  24th 
ult.,  the  Labour  members  vehemently  attacked  the 
Government  for  not  instituting  an  independent  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  of  the 
barge  Gwydir  in  Spencer's  Gulf  last  April,  asserting 
that  the  o-^vner,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Marine  Board, 
had  not  conformed  with  the  Mercantile  Shipping  Law. 
Mr.  Roberts  tisserted  that  th^  barge  Avas  utterly  un- 
seaworthy,  and  that  the  three  naen  drowned  had  been 
morally  murdered.  The  Marine  Board  inquiry  found 
the  captain  of  the  tug  guilty  of  negligence,  but  the 
Admiralty  Court  exonerated  him.  Judge  Boucaut  ad- 
vising the  board  to  fly  for  higher  game.  The  Premier 
promised  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and  state 
whether  criminal  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
against  the  master  or  the  owner. 


On  the  23rd  uit.,  in  the  boai-d  room  of  the  Melbourne 
office  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Taylor,  the  general  manager  of  the  society  for 
Australasia,  was  the  recipient  of  a  presentation  on  the 
eve  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Jeanie  Sawers,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Sawers,  superintendent  of  the  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia. It  consisted  of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service 
and  salver,  suitably  inscribed.  Mr.  McColl,  the  man- 
ager, referred  to  Mr.  Taylor's  administrative  ability 
during  the  period  in  which  that  gentleman  had  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  the  Equitable  in  Australasia, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Victorian  and  Tasmanian  branches,  from  whom  the 
presentation  came,  wished  him  all  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. The  toast  of  Mr.  Taylor's  health,  after  being 
supported  by  many  gentlemen  present,  was  enthusiasm 
tically  honoured. 


The  statistical  summary  of  vessels  totally  lost,  con- 
demned, etc.,  now  published  by  Lloyd's  Register,  shows 
that  during  1900  the  gross  reduction  in  the  effective 
mercantile  marine  of  the  world  amounted  to  848  ves- 
sels, of  677,182  tonSj  excluding  all  vessels  of  less  than 
100  tons.  Of  this  total,  296  vessels  of  386,304  tons,  were 
steamers,  and  552,  of  290,878  tons,  were  sailing  vessels. 
To  stranding  and  kindred  casualties  are  attributable 
47  per  cent,  of  the  losses  of  steamers,  and  45  per  cent, 
of  the  losses  of  sailing  vessels.  The  next  most  com- 
mon termination  of  a  vessel's  career  is  by  condemnation, 
breaking  up,  etc.;  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  re- 
moved from  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  are 
accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Of  the  remaining 
causes  of  loss,  collision  is  the  most  general  for  steam- 
ers (about  12  per  cent.) ;  while,  for  sailing  vessels,  cases 
of  abandonment  at  sea  come  next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency (also  about  12  per  cent.)  The  merchant  navies 
which  exceed  a  total  of  1,000,000  tons  are  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway.  Of 
these  countries  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
colonies  show  the  smallest  percentages  of  loss,  viz.,  2.39 
and  2.34  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  vessels  owned; 
Germany  follows  with  3.39  per  cent.,  and  Noi-^vay  is 
the  highest,  with  6.39  per  cent.—"  Post  Magazine." 

«  »  ♦  *  * 

The   annual   meeting   of   the   Insurance   Institute   of 
Victoria  will  be  held  this  month  at  the  Vienna  Cafe, 
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CITIZENS' 


LIFE   ASSURANCE    CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

Company's    Building,    Castlereagh     and 

Moor    Sts.,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

Branches:  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and   Apencies   in   all    ihe   principal   Cities 
and  Towns  throujrhout  the  Colonies. 


THE     POINTS    OF    THE     1900    REPORT. 

Annual    Premium    Income,    £317,192    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,052,143 

(Exclusi\e  of  the  Company's  \.a=t   Industrial  Branch  business). 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact   that    the   Company's    Policy    Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  216,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
deacriptive  insurance  literature. 


The   savings    BANK 

Has  Money  to  Lend  at  Four  per  cent  , 

In  Sums  of  £1000  to  £8000, 

On  City,  Town,  and  Suburban  Properties, 

And  £-2000  to  £15,000  on  BROAD   ACRES,  FOR 

FIVE  YEARS, 

WITH  OPTION  OF  PAYI^^G  OFF  PART 

HALF-YEARLY. 


Collins-street.     After  the  business  has  been  dealt  with 

a   programme     of    music    and     singing    will     be    gone 

through.  .    ] 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  instance  of  the  promptitude  with  which  insurance 
companies  pay  their  claims  once  they  are  adjusted  is 
shovrn  in  the  settlement  over  the  large  fire  at  Anthony 
Hordcn  and  Son's  immense  emporium  in  Sydney.  On 
September  20  the  claim  forms  were  signed  at  the  office 
of  frhe  insurance  broker  who  arranged  the  insurances, 
and  on  the  26th  inst.  cheques  for  the  amounts  due  by 
the  companies  represented  in  Australia,  totalling 
£227.750,  Avere  paid  over.  This,  together  with  some 
£.52.000  due  under  insurances  arranged  in  London,  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  largest  claim  paid  to  any  one  firm  in 
Australasia. 

*■»**« 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  Limited,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30.  1901,  is  a  very  satisfactory  statement. 
The  premiums  received  amounted  to  £135,504,  less 
reinsurances  and  returns  of  £20,634,  left  a  net  premium 
revenue  of  £114.870,  which  was  the  largfest  received  by 
anj'  Victorian  insurance  ofiice.  Losses  for  the  year 
absorbed  £52,789,  and,  after  deducting  expenses,  a 
balance  is  left  of  £30,035.  This  has  been  applied  as 
folloT,'s:— To  reserve  fund  (making  £50,000),  £12,500, 
to  an  increase  of  capital  (making  it  £50,000) ,  £12,500; 
to  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  £4,000;  leaving  £1,035  to 
be  carried  forward.  The  directors  and  manager  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  result  of  the  year's 
working,  and  more  so  on  the  resolve  to  build  up  the 
reser^'es  in  favouralile  years,  instead  of  paying  away 
an  abnomial  .^um  in  dividends.  This  is  the  true  course 
to  prosperity  in  a  fire  insurance  company  as  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  to-dav,  for  the  companies  with  the 
big  capital  and  bigger  reserves  are  year  by  year  taking 
more  and  more  of  the  business  from  their  competitors 
not  so  fortunately  placed. 


GEO.    E.    EMERY, 

Market  St.,  Melbourne.  Inspector-Geueral. 


The  principal  interest  of  the  "  Empire  Review  ' 
centres  in  Colonel  Sir  James  Wilcock's  narrative, 
"How  we  Relieved  Kumassi:  The  Black  Soldier." 
It  is  another  witness  to  the  transforming  power  of 
British  leadership.  A  timely  retrospect  of  royal 
visits  to  Canada  is  given  by  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot, 
Clerk  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 


Printed  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  167-0  Queen  Street,  Melboums,  lor  the  Revi  ;w  Printin,'  Compiny  Proprietary  Limited,  and  ruuilshec  l 
T.  Shaw  Fitchett  for  the  Keview  of  Reviews  Proprietar-,  Limited,  at  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watch^ — Time 
is  money. 


«&- 


Witch  TtcUtTj 


rRONT*OE  i«oo  rtti 


Waich  Cu«  r4cv>rT 


"Accu  rate-to-the-Second " 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

•  are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  **Lever 
Set"  and  cannot  *'set"  in  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK:  —  "OUIDB  TO  WATCH  BUYERS" 

Every  watch  is  so  marked  that  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  when  you  purchase  a  Dueber- Hampden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  namV  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  marks  engraved  on  the 
fnovements. 

••The  400"  .  -  «  -  *         for  ladies 

••John  Hancock,"  ai  Jewels,         •  •       tor  gentlemen 

••Special  Railway,"  ai  and  aj  Jewels,  for  railway  men,  etc. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS,  Canton.  Ohio.   USA. 


For  mutual  ak4v«ntac«  whan  amu  wrrt«  t«  an  advertiser  pletMe  m««tton  th«  Review  of  Review*. 


NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE. 


California 

Syrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionable;  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache,  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
Cahfornia  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 


THE  GOOD  IT  COES  IS  PERMANENT. 


Ask  for 


California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA   F  G  SYRUP  CO. 


^-£^(7/NL 


Of  all  Chemists,  i/'i|  and  1/9 

Depot  : 
23.  SNOW  MILL.  LONDON,  EN6. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


